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anybody  ask*  you,  or  if  you  ask  yourself ,  what 
God  is,  answer  'God  is  love.'  This  is  what  you 
are  to  think  of  and  to  understand  more  and 
more  of  as  you  grow  older.  Think  of  It  now 
and  let  It  make  every  blessing  brighter  because 
your  dear  Father  sends  it  to  you." 


3 


JANUARY,    1893. 


.4   CHRISTMAS   LESSON. 


An  interesting  page  in  Dr.  Perry's 
new  book,  "  Kennel  Secrets,"  will  be 
that  devoted  to  Miss  Helen  Keller,  the 
blind  mute,  who  has  loved  dogs  sufficient- 
ly to  have  faith  that  the  maker  of  dogs 
and  men  cares  most  for  an  unselfish 
heart. 

Her  story  is  simply  this:  The  poor 
little  girl  who  could  neither  see,  hear  nor 
talk,  loved  with  a  child's  tender  care  her 
mastiff  Lioness.  But  by  an  accident 
Lioness  was  killed,  and  the  afflicted 
mistress  counted  the  dog's  loss  as  her 
greatest  sorrow.  The  pathetic  incident 
was  told  in  the  kennel  press,  and  dog 
men  in  England  and  America  felt  their 
hearts  bound  with  sympathy  for  their 
little  compatriot.  And  then  these  gener- 
ous dog-lovers — for.  men  who  love  dogs 
always  love  their  fellows — wished  to  re- 
place the  lost  dog  and  started  a  subscrip- 
tion that  they  might  do  so  handsomely. 
Helen  heard  of  the  generous  impulse,  and 
felt  immediately  that  so  much  money 
ought  not  to  be  spent  for  her  gratification. 
The  little  girl  knew  of  a  fellow  being  who 
lived  like  herself  in  a  world  of  darkness 
without  sound,  but  who  had  not  found 
kind  friends  to  educate  the  faculties  that 
remained,  so  that  life  might  after  all 
reveal  some  of  its  true  meaning.  So 
at  once  her  way  was  plain.  If  the 
kind  gentlemen  who  had  pitied  her  grief 
would  only  spend  the  money  they  had 
collected  for  her,  in  educating  the  little 
blind  mute  who  had  been  denied  all  ad- 
vantages, she  would  feel  that  the 
monument  thus  raised  to  her  dead  Lion- 
ess was  a  most  befitting  one,  and  that  the 
dear  dog  did  not  give  his  life  in  vain.  So 
it  was  done  as  she  wished,  and  the 
money  which  had  increased  to  between 
three  and  four  thousand  dollars,  went  to 
bring  brightness  into  a  life,  from  which 
all  light  was  shut.  The  story  reveals  the 
divinity  of  humanity,  and  helps  to  recon- 
cile us  to  the  simple  faith  of  goodness. 


The  West  Virginia  Tablet 


Saturday,  Jan.  14,  1893. 

We  are  indeed  glad  to  know  that  the 
rumors,  in  regard  to  the  declining  health 
and  failing  mental  powers  of  little 
Helen  Keller  are  untrue.  For  such  a  fate 
to  befall  this  wonderful  child  would  be  a 
cause  for  universal  regret  and  sorrow. 


JANUARY  15,  1393.    3**1*111  StllttgttUrt 


\  Wonderful  Child. 
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was  arrang  (1  E<  r  ■  •:■  children  of  tine  Kel- 
lar  family,  and  Helen  wrote  the  nalaes  of 
the  children  in  the  Braille  system  (which 
ls  di  e  with  a  stylus  in  a  sign  alphabet, 
I  characters,  which  she 
reads  '-  Which  a\  i  '1  to 

thefir  gifts.    As  tihe  gifts  were  taken  from 
the  tree,  each  was  handed  to  Helen,  who 
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for  the     same.    She     i 
charming  child,  i  - 
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.  >und  her, 
and   h  is   a   spe  ial    tender  aithj    for 

those  Who  are  similarly  afflicted  as  her- 
self. 


MONDAY,    JANUARY    23,    1803. 


BEAUTIFUL  WORDS  TO   HELEN   KELLER. 


An  Illustration,    of    the    Simplicity    of    the 
Bishop's   Faith. 


Miss  Helen  Keller  left  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  South  Boston,  last  summer  to 
spend  her  vacation  with  her  parents  In  Ala- 
bama. She  is  expected  back  at  the  institution 
here  in  Boston  next  month.  Doubtless  she 
will  hear  of  the  news  ot  the  deatb 
of  Bishop  Brooks  today,  as  her  father 
is  the  editor  of  a  weekly  newspaper  in  Ala- 
bama. It  is  believed  that  a  correspondence 
was  kept  up  between  Helen  Keller  and  Bishop 
Brooks  up  to  the  time  of  the  latter's  death- 
Bishop  Brooks's  simplicity  of  faith  was  never 
better  illustrated  than  in  his  beautiful  letter  to 
Helen  when  her  alert  mind  began  to  consider 
the  questions  of  the  soul  and  immortality. 

Helen's  letter  was  full  of  questionings  and 
pleadings  for  the  great  preacher  to  tell  her 
something  about  God.  To  the6e  he  replied,  "I 
do  not  see  how  we  can  help  thinking  about  God 
when  he  is  so  good  to  us  all  the  time.  Let  me 
tell  you  how  it  seems  to  me  that  we  come  to 
know  abont  our  Heavenly  Father.  It  is 
from  the  power  of  love  which  ls  in 
!  our  own  hearts.  Love  is  at  the  s»ul 
!  of  everything.  Whatever  has  not  the 
I  power  of  loving  must  have  a  dreary  life  iadeed- 
We  like  to  think  that  the  sunshine  and  the 
winds  and  the  trees  are  able  to  love  in  some 
way  of  their  own,  for  it  would  make  us  know 
that  they  were  happy  if  we  knew  they  could 
love;  and  so  God,  who  is  the  greatest  and  hap- 
piest of  all  beings,  is  the  most  loving,  too.  But 
God  not  only  wants  us  to  be  happy;  he 
wants  us  to  be  good.  He  knows  we  can 
really  be  haDpy  only  when  we  are  good.  I  love 
to  tell  you  about  God.  but  he  will  tell  yon  him. 
self  by  the  love  which  he  will  put  into  your 
heart  if  you  ask  him.  If  you  read  the  words  of 
Jesus  you  will  see  how  full  his  heart  is  of  the 
love  of  God.    And  so  love  is  everything;  and  if 


WEDNESDAY.  JANUARY  25.  1883. 


The  Listener  cannot  help  referring  2gain  to 
Dr.  Brooks's  superb  personal  unconsciouioen, 
which  was  a  rare  and  striking  quality  in  so 
popular  a  man.  He  once  witnessed  a  striking 
example  of  this  quality.  It  was  at  an  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind— that 
blessed  institution  which  Dr.  Brooks  had  so 
special  an  affection  for.  Many  people,  men  and 
women,  lilled  the  rooms.  Dr.  Brooks  had 
taken  up  poor  little  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
Tommy  Stringer,  who  had  jnst  come  to  the 
kindergarten,  and  who  knew  nothing  what- 
ever, but  who  seemed  somehow  to  be  aware 
when  he  had  come  close  to  a  kind  heart. 
He  clung  tightly  about  the  big  man's  neck, 
like  a  little  old-man-ofthe-sea;  and  the  re- 
markable thing  about  It  was  that  Dr.  Brooks 
did  not  seem  in  the  least  anxious  to  dislodge 
him,  or  at  all  disconcerted  by  his  persistent  at- 
tention He  went  about  with  the  poor  boy 
clinging  there ;  he  conversed  with  people  with- 
out any  sort  of  embarrassment,  and  also  with- 
out that  superior  sort  of  condescension  which 
almost  any  other  great  man  would  have  ex- 
hibited under  such  circumstances.  Afterward, 
speaking  in  Helen  Keller's  behalf,  he  made  an 
earnest  appeal  lor  Tommy.  How  the  little 
community  at  the  kindergarten  will  mourn  the 
good  bishop!  And  how  large  a  part  of  the  grief 
at  hii  death  is  made  up  of  the  multitude  of  sor 
rows  of  those  to  whom  he  had  brought  some 
such  helpfulness  as  he  had  brought  to  this  Kin- 
dergarten ! 
J-    4-    -I- 
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SATURDAY,    JANUARY    28.    1893. 


KINDERGARTEN    TRAINING. 


Dr.  MacAlister  pf  Philadelphia  Ad- 
dresses the  New  England  Conference 
of   Educational  Workers. 


In  the  exhibition  hall  of  the  English  High 
School  a  large  audience  assembled  this  morn- 
ing at  the  New  England  Conference  of  Educa- 
tional Workers.  C.  E  Meleney  occupied  the 
chair  and  in  opening  the  session  described 
the  scope  and  the  purpose  of  the  conference, 
which  he  said  "is  to  unify  the  various  school 
departments  from  the  kindergarten  upward; 
to  study  fundamental  principles;  to  organize 
and  harmonize  methods  of  training." 

Mrs.  Louisa  P.  Hopkins  then  presented  the 
following  which  was  adopted  by  a  ris- 
ing vote:  "The  New  England  Conference 
of  Educational  workers,  and  especially 
the  kindergarten  teachers'  desire  to  place 
on  record  their  profound  appreciation  of 
BishoD  Brooks's  attitude  toward  children 
and  his  faith  in  the  soul  of  the  child  as  shown 
in  all  his  relations  with  childhood;  in  his  corre- 
spondence with  Helen  Keller  and  his  connec- 
tion with  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind.  The 
picture  of  the  great,  loving  man,  with  little 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  Tommy  Springer  clinging 
about  liis  neck  and  folded  in  his  arms  will  be 
forever  an  inspiration  to  all  teachers." 


THE 

SOUTH    BOSTON  INQUIRER, 


SOUTH   BOSTON,  JAN.  28.  1893. 


MUSIC  BY  -1EK  BLISD. 

Last  Mou  ay  evening,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  E.  S.  Hosraer,  the  pnpils  of  the 
Persius  Institute  for  the  blind  gave  a 
very  interesting  concert  in  the  regnlar 
course  of  entertainments  at  Phillips 
church. 

A  very  fsir  audience  was  present  and 
obowed  its  appreciation  by  heartily  en- 
coring nearly  every  number  on  the  pro- 
gramme. Mr.  C.  W.  Holmes,  violinist, 
was  unable  to  he  present  on  account  of 
death  in  the    family,  and    Miss    Florence 


. 


t 


L'acb,  who  assisted  in  the  first  concert  of 
I  he  course, 'assisted  in  the  selection  by  the 
orchestra  and  also  gave  a  very  Cue  violin 
solo.  The  concert  was  an  excellent  oue 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  the  pupils 
showed  great  proficiency  and  enthusiasm 
in  i heir  reditions.  So  interesting  an 
entertainment  as  the  concert  of  last,  Thurs- 
day eveuiug  would  be  a  pleasure  to  many 
and  should  be  given  an  opportunity  of 
being  heard  by  others.  The  following 
was  the  programme: — 

Selection,  orchestra;  violin  solo,  Dreams 
of  Love,  Misa  F.  Leach;  tenor  solo,  The 
Pilgrim,  Mr.  H.E.  Mozealous;  cornetsolo, 
Carnival  of  Venice,  Mr.  C.  H.  Preseott; 
flute  solo,  The  Remembrance,  Mr.  J.  N. 
Bnrnham;  baritone  solo,  Off  to  Philadel- 
phia, Mr.  C.  A.  Robair;  clarinet  solo,  Mr. 
H,  R.  W.  Niles;  vocal  duet,  The  Musical 
Trial,  Messrs.  Mozealous  and  Robair;  corn- 
et solo,  The  Lost  Chord,  Mr.  C.  H.  Pres- 
eott; alto  horn  solo,  Morceau  de  Salon, 
Mr.  H.  E.  Mozealous;  clarinet  and  cornet 
duet,  Cheerfulness;  tenor  solo,  Love's 
Sorrow,  Mr.  MozealouB;  selection,  or- 
chestra. 


A  Writing  Desk  for  the  Blind. 

A  most  ingenious  and  humane  device  has 
been  invented  by  Dr.  Slater  for  enabling 
the  blind  to  better  transfer  their  thoughts 
to  writing.  The  invention  is  a  writing  desk, 
which  consists  essentially  of  a  light  frame 
slightly  wider  than  the  paper  to  be  written 
upon,  but  more  than  twice  its  length.  A 
metallic  rod  runs  across  the  frame,  holding 
the  paper  in  its  place  and  acting  as  a  guide 
to  the  fingers  of  the  writer  in  moving  his 
hand  straight  across  the  paper.  Along  this 
rod  slides  a  thimblelike  "slipper,"  into 
which  the  third  or  fourth^  finger  of  the  hand 
may  be  placed  by  the  writer,  who  is  thus 
enabled  to  mark  any  position  on  the  line, 
or  to  keep  a  fixed  position  for  his  hand 
while  moving  along  the  rod,  and,  if  he  has 
any  occasion  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  his 
work,  he  will  always  be  able  to  recommence 
exactly  in  the  same  place. 

In  the  face  of  one  side  of  the  frame  notches 
are  cut  corresponding  with  the  space  be 
tween  the  lines,  and  when  one  line  has 
been  written  the  writer  places  the  left  fore- 
finger in  the  first  notch  and  moves  up  the 
paper  slide  with  his  thumb  until  it  stops 
against  his  forefinger,  wben  the  paper  will 
be  in  position  for  the  writing  of  the  next 
line.  Upon  the  slide  at  the  left  hand  is  a 
brass  bar,  by  touching  which  with  the  point 
of  the  pen  or  pencil  the  writer  can  deter- 
mine the  position  for  beginning. — Pittsburg 
Dispatch. 


NORTH  -   ALABAMXAN. 


A.  Ii.  KELLER, 

EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR 


rrcscumfBiA,    ala„   feb.    3,  1S93 


JFIJtMB   HEK    HEAKT, 


In  writing  to  a  young  lady  friend 
ot  Boston,  with  whom  she  corres- 
ponds regularly,  Helen  Keller  thus 
speaks  of  her  dear  friend  and  spir- 
itual preceptor,  Bishop  Brooks.  Of 
all  of  the  grief  and  sorrow  that  fills 
thousands  of  hearts  on  account  of 
his  death  none  is  deeper  than  Hel- 
en's : — 

Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  Jan'y  20, 189.3. 

"I  know  not  what  I  am  going  to 
say.  I  can  not  think.  I  can  only 
feel  that  I  have  lost  a  tender,  loving 
friend.  Oh,  it  is  very  hard  to  bear 
this  great  sorrow  !  I  can  not  be- 
lieve that  I  shall  never  more  hold 
his  gentle  hand  while  he  tells  me 
about  God,  and  Love,  and  Good- 
ness. Oh,  his  beautilul  words ! 
How  they  start  quivering  in 
my  mind  like  living  things !  In 
an  instant  my  soul  is  all  agiow 
with  faith  and  joy.  Then  the  sad 
thought — that  he  is  gone  away, 
that  he  will  never  speak  to  me 
again — returns,  and  my  heart  is 
full  of  tears.  But,  even  in  the 
midst  of  my  grief,  I  seem  to  hear 
his  glad  voice  say :  'Helen,  you 
shall  see  me  again  in  that  beau- 
tiful world  we  used  to  talk  about 
in  my  study.'  Then  Heaven 
seems  very  near,  since  our  beloved 
friend  awits  us  there." 
Lovingly, 

Helen  Keller. 


SATURDAY,    FEBRUARY    4,    1893. 


HELEN      KELLER'S     LOSS     IN      BISHOP 
BROOKS. 

The  follow'riE  extract  from  a  letter  from  lit- 
tle Helen  Keller  to  a  friend  in  Boston,  shows 
the  keenness  of  this  wonder-child's  apprecia- 
tion of  the  loss  she  has  snffered  in  the  common 
bereavement: 

You  know  I  have  lost  my  loving  friend,  Bishop 
Brooks.  Oh,  it  is  very  hard  to  bear  this  sjreat 
sorrow ;  hard  to  believe  that  I  shall  never  more 
hold  his  gentle  hand  while  he  tells  me  about 
God  and  love  and  goodness!  Oh,  his  beautiful 
words!  they  come  back  to  mo  with  swent 
new  meanings.  He  once  said  to  me, 
"  Helen,  dear  child."  that  is  what  he 
always  called  me,  "  we  must  trust  our 
Heavenly  Father  always  and  look  beyond  our 

? Tesent  pain  and  disappointment  with  a  hope- 
ul  smile."  And  in  the  midst  of  my  sorrow  I 
seem  to  hear  his  stlad  voice  say,  "Helen,  you 
shall  see  me  again  in  that  beautiful  world  we 
used  to  talk  about  in  my  study.  Let  not  yonr 
heart  be  troubled."  Then  heaven  seems  very 
near  since  a  tender,  loving  friend  awaits  us 
there.  


Jtostont  gjaxlg  (Sink. 


FRIDAY,  FEB.  17,  1893. 


WASHINGTON'S    BIRTHDAY. 


Entertainments  at  the  Perkins  Institution. 
for  the  Blind. 

The  need  of  more  money  for  the  enlarge* 
ment  ol  the  kindergarten  of  the  Parkini 
Institution  for  the  Blind  calls  forth  in- 
creased effort  on  the  part  of  itsirienda. 
among  whom  are  the  pupils  of  the  parent 
institution,  who  will  present  their  annual 
contribution  on  Washington's  birthday,  at 
11  a.  m.  and  3  p.  m.,  in  the  form  of  exer- 
cises especially  prepared  for  the  occasion. 

There  will  be  several  new  features  intro- 
duced in  addition  to  the  musical  portion 
and  military  and  gymnastic  performances, 
which  are  always  so  acceptable. 

.Little  Tommy  Stringer  will  join  Edith 
Thomas  and  Willie  Robin  in  giving  a  recep- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  formal  exercises. 

Fifty  cents  admission  to  either,  or  tickets 
may  be  obtained  at  the  office.  37  Avon  pi. 


THE 


SOUTH    BOSTON  INQUIRER, 


SOUTH  BOSTON,  FEB.  11.  1898. 


Did  you  ever  notice  the  blind  boys  con- 
nected with  the  Perkin  s  Institution  tak- 
ing their  morning  walk.  I  believe  it  is 
one  of  the  most  touching  pictures  lever 
beheld.  Every  morning  when  it  is  not 
Btoimy,  they  start  out,  and,  as  they  go 
along  laughing  and  happy  in  lots  of  three, 
it  piegjnteasight  touching  in  the  extreme. 
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FRIDAY  MOKSTING,  FEB.  17,  1893 


THE  BLIND  ON  WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY, 

Visitors  to  the  Perkins  Institution  on  the 
morning  of  Washington's  Birthday  will  be 
received  and  entertained  by  the  girls,  who 
will  present  their  share  of  the  exercises  in 
the  commodious  museum  which  ha<  lately 
been  erected  and  is  already  well  equipped 
with  materials  for  educational  work. 
Pretty  Willie  Bobin  and  little  Tommy 
Stringer  will  represent  the  kindergarten, 
and  add  the  charm  of  their  presence  to  the 
attractions  of  the  occasion.  The  exercises, 
which  are  to  commence  at  11,  will  close  iu 
the.  gymnasium  with  military  drill  by  the 
boys. 

At  3  P- rn.  a  second  programme  will  be 
offered,  no  less  interesting  than  the  first, 
A  full  attendance  is  gre  'tly  desired,  as  the 
proceeds  are  to  ho  added  to  the  kindergar- 
ten building  ftind,  which  is  still  far  below 
the  required'  amount.  Tickets  for  either 
entertainment  may  be  obtained  at  the  store 
37  Avon  place.  Price  of  admission  50 
cents. . 


Entertainments     for-!    the      Blind     on 
Washington's  Birthday. 

Among  the  exercises  to  be  presented  on 
Washington's  birthday  at  the  school  for  the 
blind  is  a  representation  of  the  "Conti- 
nental Congress"  to  be  given  by  the  boys. 
with  literary  and  musical  numbers  added, 
and  closing  with  a  series  of  military  and 
gvmnastic  evolutions. 

"The  girls  are  equally  well  prepared  with 
a  fine  programme,  which  will  he  given  in 
the  new  museum  for  the  better  accommo- 
dation of  guests.  Edith  Thomas.  Willie 
Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer  will  nil  1>3 
present  and  .ioin  in  the  festivities  of  the  day. 

As  the  proceeds  are  to  he  appropriated  to 
thekindergarten.it  is  honed  thens  will  be 
a  large  attendance.  For  either  morning  or 
afternoon  exercises,  commencing  at  1 1  and 
3  o'clock,  tickets  may  lie  obtained  at  iho 
store  37  Avon  place.  Price,  of  admission, 
50  cents. 


I 


iiostcjt  (! 


Exercises  specially  prepared  for  the  occasion 
will  be  given  by  the  girls,  after  which  the  boys 
will  give  an  exhibition  of  physical  training  in 
the  new  gymnasium.  Edith  Thomas  will  take 
Part  with  her  classmates/and  Willie  Robin  and 
Tommy  Stringer  will  attend  as  visitors  for  the 
day. 

The  entertainment  for  the  afternoon  will 
open  at  three  o'clock  with  a  performance  by 
the  boys  and  close  with  gymnastics  by  the 
girls. 

The  tickets  to  either  exhibition  are  fifty  cents 
each  and  may  be  obtained  at  the  office,  37 
Avon  place.  The  proceeds  are  to  be  devoted  to 
the  Kindergarten  in  whose  growth  and  devel- 
opment the  pupils  take  the  keenest  interest. 


THE  BOSTON  BUDGET 

FEBRUARY  19,  1893. 

The  annual  eubjcrlbers  to  the  support  of  the  Kln- 

dercarten  for  the  Blind  are  requested  to  send  toe  amount 
or  their  subscription  to  Miss  Olga  E.  Gardner,  Ho. 
51  Commonwealth  avenue.  Mlis  Gardner  has  been 
elected  treasurer  of  the  ladleB'  auxiliary  society,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr..  John  L. 
Gardner. 

FcBMsriED  Dait.y.   Sundays  Excepted, 
and  Weekly,  by  Bckr  Brotheks. 


SUNDAY  MORNING,  FEBRUARY  19,  1893. 


BOSTON  DAILY  TRAVELLER 
FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  17,  1893. 


The  boys  and  girls  at   the    School  for  the  Blind 

have  prepared  a  plan  of  exercises  commemorative  of 
Washington's  birthday,  which  promises  to  be  exceed- 
ingly interesting.  At  11  o'clock  the  new  museum  will 
be  open  for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  audience 
during  the  girls'  presentation  of  their  part.  At  three 
the  boys  will  illustrate  the  "Continental  Congress," 
and  contribute  musical  and  literary  selections,  each 
entertainment  to  be  concluded  by  gymnastic  and  mili- 
tary movements  in  the  new  gymnasium.  Tommy 
Stringer  will  appear  with  Willie  Robin  and  Edith 
Thomas,  and  those  who  desire  can  meet  and  converse 
with  these  interesting  children.  A  large  attendance  is 
greatly  desired,  thereby  to  increase  the  fund  for  the 
new  kindergarten  building.  Price  of  admission  50 
Cents,  or  tickets  may  he  obtained  at  the  store,  37  Avon 
place. 


WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY. 

As  one  of  the  ways  and  means  devised 
to  help  the  kindergarten,  the  pupils  of 
Perkins  Institution  will  give  their 
customary  enterta  nments  on  Washing- 
ton's birthday,  commencing  at  11  A.M. 
and  3  P.M.  A  variety  of  interesting  ex- 
ercises wi  1  be  presented  in  which  Edith 
Thomas  wi  !  take  part.  Willie  liobin 
and  Tommy  Stringer  will  join  the  guests 
in  the  gj  mnastum  at  the  close  of  the 
performances.  Ticke's  for  either  morn- 
ing or  afternoon  may  be  procured  at  the 
store,  37  Avon  place.  Price  of  admis- 
sion 50  cents. 


THE  BOSTON  TIMES 


BOSTON.  80NDAY,  FEB.  19,  1893. 


WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY. 


AT  THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 

Opening  of   the   Museum   with    Morning 
and  Afternoon  Exercises . 

The  new  and  spacious  museum  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  will  be  open  for  the  reception  of 
guests  on  the  morning  of  Washington's  birth- 
day, at  the  hour  of  eleven. 


Hartford.  Saturday,    Feb.     IS,  1893. 


SO  LONGER  DUMB. 


Children     Learning     Articula-.e 
Speech. 


Mode    of    Instruction    by    the 
Boston  Teachers. 


Progress  of  Willie  Robin  and  Her 
Little  Companions. — An  Interesting 
Account    of    Their    Pastimes    and 

Enjoyments. 


It  is  probable  that  many  readers  of  the 
Hartford  Times  have  an  acquaintance 
with  the  names  at  least  of  those  interest- 
ing deaf-and-blind  children — HeleiJ Keller,  I 
Edith  Thomas,  Willie  Robin  and  Tommy 
Stringer — who  have  been  for  some  time  un- 
der instruction  at  the  Perkins  Institute,  i 
South  Boston,  and  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind,  Jamaica  Plain.-  Heleu  Keller, 
a  lovely  girl,  as  charming  in  persou  as 
she  is  beautiful  iu  character,  is  the  best 
known  of  the  four.  She  has  been  longest 
under  instruction,  and  is  possessed  of  un 
deniable  talent.  The  annual  reports,  con- 
taining accounts  of  her  development,  read 
like  the  pages  of  a  romance.  It  is  aimost 
impossible  not  to  rush  iuto  manifold  su- 
perlatives over  her  sweet  disposition  and 
wonderful  powers  of  mind  ;  but  mention 
of  H\en  shall  be  brief  and  moderate  here, 
since  Tthese  notes  are  especially  concerned 
with  another  of  the  little  girls,  Willie 
Robin, 

Heleu  was  the  pioueer  of  the  group  of 
children  in  learning  articulate  speech. 
In  fact,  onlyjone  deaf-aud-bliud  person  in 
the  world  had  preceded  her  in  the  at- 
tempt, that  person  being  Kagnhild 
Kaata,  a  little  peasant  girl  of  Norway, 
whose  success  incited  Helen  to  the  same 
achievement.  Helen  can  now  speak  very 
freely  indeed.  Willie  is  also  rapidly  ami 
eagerly  substituting  articulate  for  manual 
speech  in  her  daily  conversation. 
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Edith  Thomas,  the  second  of  these  chil- 
dren, is  a  capable  girl,  very  clever  at 
sloyd,  needlework  and  gymnastics,  and 
in  the  care  of  her  room,  and  belong- 
ings. She  has  not  heretofore  shown  any 
real  desire  to  learn  vocal  speech, 
although  she  can  utter  a  few  words 
very  distinctly  and  naturally;  but  with 
the  greater  devotion  to  genei'al  study 
which  has  come  to  her  laTely,  there  will 
probably  be  a  heartier  application  to  this 
important  subject. 

Tommy  Stringer,  the  last  comer  of  the 
four,  is  making  good  progress.  He  can  ex- 
press, himself  by  means  of  the  manual  al- 
phabet, and  has  begun  to  articulate  also.  It 
was  a  hard  task  to  get  him  started, 
and  many  were  the  diificultiesencountered 
before  inducing  his  fat,  unwilling  fingers 
to  spell  b-r-e-a-d  ;  but  after  he  had  learned 
the  combination  and  its  magical  effect  of 
causing  "the  staff  of  life"  to  appear,  he 
conceived  the  time-saving  expedient  of 
forming   the  letters  b  and  r  both  at  once! 

Some  time  ago  Helen  spent  Sunday 
at  the  house  of  a  devoted  friend.  She 
wore  a  watch  and  small  chain,  a  brooch, 
a  pair  of  simple  bracelets,  and  a  ring  or 
or  two— all  keepsakes,  and  some  of- them 
recently  new.  Her  teacher  apologized 
for  the  child's  wearing  this  rather 
vulgar  amount  of  jewelry,  saying  that 
she  had  allowed  it  for  that  one  occasion 
because  Helen  was  eager  to  show  her 
gifts,  and  because  it  was  really  as  pretty 
trinkets  that  Helen  admired  them  and  not 
as  personal  decorations. 

After  Helen  had  told  the  time  by  feel- 
ing the  hands  of  her  watch,  and  given 
the  histories  of  her  other  gifts,  her  friend 
said  in  a  playful  manner: 

"Ah!  you  are  quite  an  African  princess, 
with  all  your  silver  and  gold." 

"Oh,  no!"  said  Helen,  her  republican 
instincts  quickly  alive,  "I  am  not  a 
princess!    I  am  &n- American. 

Then  in  a  quieter  way,  very  simply  and 
thoughtfully,  she  continued:  "But  all 
good  and  noble  women  are  queens.  They 
do  not  wear  crowns  of  gold,  or  jewels  on 
their  heads,  but  they  wear  spiritual 
crowns  of  goodness;  even  the  poorest 
woman,  if  she  is  good  and  noble." 

Among  other  callers  came  a  doctor's 
sister,  sent  in  his  stead.  After  this  lady's 
introduction,  Helen's  hostess  said  :  "You 
remember  Dr.  P.,  do  you  not,  Helen  1" 

"Oh,  yes.     Is  he  well  ?  " 

"Yes  ;  and  he  is  busy  making  other 
people  well  as  fast  as  he  can." 

"Does  he  understand  his  business?" 

"Indeed  he  does  !«  I  was  very,  very  ill, 
for  two  years,  and  he  made  me  well.  Now 
1  am  as  strong  as  Hercules  !  " 

Quick  as  a  flash,  Helen  challenged  the 
word :    ' 

"Who  was  Hercules  ?" 

The  friend  tried  to  parry,  to  temporize, 
saying  blankly,  "Oh,  you  shall  hear  all 
about  him  another  time.  Teacher  will 
tell  you  when  you  get  home."  But  this 
would  not  do;  so  the  history  of  Hercules 
had  to  be  spelled  out  to  her  by  lively  fin- 
gers. The  accentuation  and  expression 
was  so  plainly  evident,  that  the  silent  tale 
fascinated  the  onlookers  as  well  as  Helen. 
After  a  little,  Hercules  was  smilingly  con- 
ducted off  the  conversational  tapis,  and 
the  doctor's  sister  rose  to  go.  Adieux 
having  been  made,  Helen  said: 

"Give  my  love  to  Dr.  P." 

Her  friend,  thinking  this  a  mere  society 
formula  that  Heleu  had  caught,  and  dis- 
liking the  idea  of  her  growing  thought- 
lessly conventional,  said:  "Why  do  you 
send  your  love  to  Dr.  P.  ?" 

"Because  he  was  so  good  to  you."  said 
the  blessed,  warm-hearted  child. 

The  care  and  instruction  of  a  person 
deprived  of  sight  and  hearing  is  very 
exhausting.  The  teaching  itself,  owing 
to  its  restricted  avenues,  is  full  of  strain. 
The  demands  which,  with  other  children, 
are  met  and  answered  by  many  people, 
must,  with  these  children,  be  met 
and      answered     to     a     great      extent 


by  the  special  teacher  upon  whom 
each  child  is  dependent  for  communica- 
tion. This  teacher  has  charge  of  her 
pupil  all  the  year  round,  night  and  day, 
and  in  every  respect.  In  order  that  one 
of  these  devoted  teachers  might  have  a 
needed  period  of  rest  and  relaxation,  little 
Willie  Robin  was  placed  with  friends 
during  the  last  summer,  with  the  under- 
standing that  no  teaching  was  necessary, 
—that  Willie  needed  only  to  be  kept 
happy  and  well.  So  the  little  girl  was 
ensconced  in  her  new  home,  and  the  va- 
cation began. 

Willie  was  allotted  a  pretty  room  and 
her  belongings  were  arranged  in  it  for 
her;  then  she  was  shown  how  everything 
was  disposed  so  that  she  would  not  be  at 
a  loss  to  get  articles  that  she  needed.  She 
is  an  orderly  being,  and  accustomed,  like 
the  other  children  at  the  Kindergarten, 
to  some  of  the  daily  care  of  her  own 
room;  so  every  morning  before  breakfast 
her  bedclothes  had  a  vigorous  pulling 
apart  and  spreading  out,  preparatory  to 
the  neat  and  systematieljjbed-maldng 
which  came  later. 

On  the  first  morning  after  her  arrival 
the  servant  put  Willie's  room  in 
order  as  a  matter  of  course.  When 
Willie  went  up-stairs  and  found 
the  work  done,  she  made  great  investiga- 
tions and  expressed  some  dissatisfaction. 
Her  nightdress  was  rolled,  not  neatly 
folded!"  And  there  was  actually  a  wrinkle 
in  the  sheet,  which  could  be  felt  through 
the  counterpane.     How  shocking! 

Out  came  the  nightdress  in  a  twinkling. 
It  was  unfurled  with  a  swift  dramatic 
sweep,  carefully  folded  and  laid  smoothly 
I  at  the  back  of  the  pillow.  The  sheet  was 
pulled  up,  the  pillow  spatted  into  elegant 
shape,  and  satisfaction  reigned. 

It  was  explained  to  "Willie  that  Susan 
had  only  the  best  intentions  in  making 
the  bed,  and  that  she  had  not  kuown  how 
nicely  little  girls  could  do  that  for  them- 
selves. And  Susan  was  instructed  to 
give  Willie  the  opportunity  of  keeping  up 
her  useful  and  tidy  habits.  So,  every  day 
after  breakfast,  Willie  fitted  up-stairs  and 
arranged  her  room  with  neatness  and  dis- 
patcli  before  proceeding  to  anything 
else. 

It  was  amusing  to  watch  the  graceful 
child  as  she  made  her  dainty  toilet. 
Though  some  one  was  always  in  her  room 
or  near  at  hand  to  render  help  when  nec- 
essary, Willie  was  often  unconscious  of 
the  obscrviug  eye.  How  she  loved  a  good 
refreshing  bath  !  How  she  laved  and 
splashed  herself  !  And  how  vigorously 
and  minutely  she  attended  to  the  proper 
drying  of  her  pretty  body  ! 

The  bath  being  over,  next  came  the 
putting  on  of  the  soft  wrapper  and  pink 
knitted  slippers,  the  letting  out  of  the 
bath-water,  and  then  tlie  trip  to  her  own 
room  for  the  completion  of  her  toilet.  When 
the  time  came  for  arranging  her  hair,  if 
allowed  the  valued  privilege  of  doing  it 
herself,  she  would  stand  before  the 
bureau  tugging. at  the  tangles  until  every 
hair  was  straight  and  free.  Then  would 
come  the  brushing,  continued  till  the  gold 
shone  out  and  the  surface  felt  glossy 
as  satin  to  her  tiny  palm.  After  this  there 
was  the  braiding,  and  the  tying — first 
with  string-  and  then  with  ribbon.  And 
when  all  was  completed,  it  was  generally 
a  very  trig-looking  little  head-piece  that 
was  submitted  for  inspection.  The  braid 
might  have  a  few  hairs  askew,  the  string- 
might  not  be  quite  concealed  by  the  over- 
laid ribbon,  but  the  golden  sheen  of  the 
bang  had  never  a  cross  line  to  mar  it. 

The  same  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of 
order,  the  same  graceful  deftness  and 
willingness  to  heap  up  the  measure  of 
doing,  were  shown  in  all  that  this  small 
lady  did,  whether  task  or  play.  There 
was  not  the  least  vanity  in  her  toilet  elab- 
orations nor  in  the  regard  which  she  had 
for  her  best  hats  and  frocks.  These  were 
attended  to  and  appreciated  in  their 
proper  time  and  place,  and  that  was  all. 

Willie  soon  knew  the  house  perfectly. 
An  abounding  love  of  physical  freedom, 
due  to  the  normalness  of  her  child  -  na- 
ture,   generally    led   her   into  leaps    and 


rushes  when  going  up  or  down  stairs, 
and  it  was  delightful  to  see  the  lively 
dash  she  would  make  the  instant  her 
groping  hand  had  found  the  newel-post. 
Her  sense  of  direction  is  strong,  and  she 
seldom  made  mistakes  in  starting  or  turn- 
ing when  going  about  the  house,  or  in 
facing  toward  home  after  having 
made  a  call.  That  she  might  indulge 
in  a  good  free  run  without 
danger  from  obstructions,  she  was  taken 
sometimes  to  a  grassy  slope  in  Boston 
Common,  where  in  the  cool  and  pleasant 
dusk  she  could  have  a  fine  scamper. 
Such  fun  as  it  was,  playing  tag,  running 
races,  and  sitting  on  the  grass  between- 
times  tying  rings  of  grass  upon  each  oth- 
ers' fingers!    . 

The  only  drawback  to  complete  bliss  in 

connection  with    this    last    pastime,  was 

"Willie's  magnified  expectations  as  to  the 

length   of  time   one   should   keep  a  grass 

ring  en  evidence.      Those  which  she  tied 

i  with  the  utmost  care  on    the  fingers    of 

her  grown-up   companion   always  disap- 

!  peared  before  her  own,  which,  with   suit- 

I  able  treatment,  lasted  a  day  or  two  !    She 

couldn't  understand  it. 

During  Willie's  vacation  the  lady  of  the 
house  undertook  to  do  a  little  painting. 
The  main  part  of  the  painting  had  been 
done  previously,  but  that  of  the  door- 
sills  remained,  and  the  paint  was  on  hand 
and  in  danger  of  drying  up. 
So  it  was  decided  to  utilize  the 
paint  and  get  the  job  finished  in  spite  of 
a  few  days'  discomfort.  The  fact  that 
the  doorsiils  were  to  be  made  to  look 
very  fresh  and  nice,  with  first  a  coat  of 
paint  and  then  a  coat  of  varnish  was  ex- 
plained to  Willie.  She  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  undertaking,  rejoiced  in  the 
prospective  freshness,  and  sympathized 
completely  when  told  that  Mistress 
Loretta  would  be  sorry  to  have 
footmarks  upon  the  newly-painted 
door-sills,  and  would  be  so  glad 
if  Willie  would  try  to  step 
over  them  as  much  as  she  could.  To  tell 
the  truth,  Mistress  Loretta  had  made  up 
her  mind  very  calmly  to  a  few  little, 
tracks  of  Willie's ;  but  she  had  duly 
warned  all  the  heavy,  great  -  footed, 
grown-ups  of  dire  vengeance  if  their  steps 
were  imprinted  upon  her  strips  of  paint 
or  varnish.  Well !  everybody  in  the  house 
except  Willie,  in  moments  of  haste  and 
forgetf ulness,  trod  with  varying  depths  of 
imprint  upon  those  unfortunate  sills, 
Mistress  Loretta  herself  being  no 
better  than  she  should  be  in 
that  respect;  but  no  one  ever  saw  "Willie 
fail  in  remembrance  or  make  a  misstep  as 
long  as  the  embargo  lasted.  When  she 
came  to  a  doorway  she  would  put  out  her 
hands  to  its  sides,  consider  a  second  or 
two,  and  then  take  the  long  steD  which 
which  was  going  to  please  Mistress 
Loretta  and  preserve  the  beauty  of  the 
house.  The  dear  child  could  have  cleared 
half  a  dozen  doorsiils  with  the  generous 
stride  she  made,  bless  her! 

One  day  Willie  was   riding  in  a  horse- 
car,  when  there  came  a  great  jar.     "What 
was  that?"  spelled  Willie's  nimble  fingers. 
"A  heavy  wagon  knocked   against  our 
horse-car,"  explained  her  friend. 

"What  is  against?''  spelled  Willie. 
Then  came  one  of  the  word  lessons  that 
are  given  so  often  by  the  way  with  these, 
children.  "I  knock  my  foot  against 
yours;"  "I  push  against  you;"  "The  wind 
blows  against  your  face;"  spelled  the 
friend,  choosing  sentences  which  she 
could  illustrate  to  Willie  then  and  there. 
Willie  soon  understood,  was  glad  no  one 
had  been  hurt,  and  closed  the  discussion 
of  the  incident  by  remarking  politely: 
"We  will  excuse  the  wagon." 

Willie  has  a  good  friend  in  one  of  the 
three  commissioners  of  police  of  Massa- 
chusetts. She  calls  him,  viva,  voce,  Papa 
Whi-ting,  inflection  on  the  last  syllable. 
She  had  not  been  in  her  vacation  quar- 
ters very  long  before  Papa  Whi-ting's  af- 
fection drew  him  there.  Willie's  joy  was 
charming  to  behold.  She  beamed  and 
nestled  and  talked  with  hands- and 
tongue.  She  asked  after  all  the  members 
of  his  family,  the  servants, the  pets;  then, 


on  being  told  that  Mr.  Whiting  had  de- 
termined to  iearn  to  talk  with  her  him- 
self, she  immediately  undertook  to  give 
him  a,  lesson,  making  the  alphabet  for 
him  to  copy,  putting  Iris  fingers  in  shape 
when  he  did  not  succeed,  and  obliging 
liim  to  persevere  some  time  after 
he  would  willingly  have  considered 
the  lesson  finished.  Wise  little  Willie 
knew  that  the  >>u/;ii.  was  not  adjudged 
the  best  ganger  of  a  lesson's  length! 
When  Pupa  Whiting  left,  the  child  stood 
quietly  by  the  closed  door  for  a  moment, 
then  pressed  an  ardent  kiss  upon  it  and 
walked  back  into  the  parlor,  her  sweet 
face  glowing  with  the  radiance  of 
affection, 

Once  while  visiling  at  Mr.  Whiting's 
country  home  she  had  had  a  capital  chance 
to  examine  a  hen,  its  nest,  and  n  young 
brood  of  chickens.  The  hen  submitted 
with  much  kindliness  to  a  tactual  exami- 
nation, and  Willie  learned  a  great  deal. 
The  memory  of  this  was  freshened  by  a 
little  story  which  had  been  told  her  one 
morning  about  "Baby's  Breakfast."  This 
story  relates  how  the  cow,  the  hen,  the 
bee  and  the  baker  all  gave  Baby  some- 
thing for  his  breakfast,  and  how  the 
baby  thanked  them.  The  next  breakfast 
after  this  when  eggs  appeared  on  the 
table  and  "Willie  indulged  in  one,  she 
spelled  out  in  a  sprightly  way:  "Thank 
you,  Hen,  for  the  egg."  Then,  waving 
her  hand  toward  the  window,  she  con- 
tinued: "The  hen  is  out  of  doors;  far,  far 
away  !" 

She  was  always  very  dainty  and  lady- 
like in  her  table  manners.  Xo  one  could 
be  more  concerned  than  herself  if  she 
made  a  spot  upon  the  linen.  She  fed  her- 
self very  neatly,  and  kept  the  most  se- 
raphic patience  when  her  fork  went  up 
again  and  again  to  her  expectant  mouth 
with  nothing  upon  it  to  reward  her  labor 
and  her  expectations. 

Her  sense  of  smell  is  very  keen.  She 
could  tell  what  fruit  there  was  upon  the 
table  before  sitting  down,  and  would  often 
know  the  varieties  of  vegetables  as  they 
were  carried  into  the  room  on  a  tray. 

The  folding  of  her  napkin  was  a  work 
of  conscientious  exactitude,  though  she 
showed  signs  sometimes  that  she  would 
gladly  have  derogated  the  task  to  Susan, 
if  encouraged  to  that  laxity.  But  Willie's 
friends  feit  in  duty  bound  not  to  let  her 
lose  what  had  been  gained  in  general 
training  ;  so,  though  it  was  a  plan  much 
against  the  feelings  of  "the  natural  man," 
they  tried  to  guide  Willie  in  doing  things 
for  herself  and  others,  rather  than  take  the 
easier  course  of  doing  too  much  for  her 
themselves. 

If  any  one  were  a  little  "under  the 
weather."  and  Willie  discovered  it,  she 
was  faithfully  thoughtful  in  making  in- 
quiries and  offering  services.  She  had  a 
slight  indisposition  during  the  summer 
vacation,  and  was  naturally  watched 
with  great,  care.  She  knew  that  she  was 
iu  an  atmosphere  of  sympathy  and  love, 
and  therefore  accepted  it  all  in  good  part 
when,  on  coming  down  to  breakfast  one 
morning  at  this  time,  her  friends  failed  in 
making  the  usual  polite  inquiries  after 
her  state  of  health.  She  gave  her  pretty 
cheerful  greetings,  and  settled  down  to 
the  eating  of  fruit  and  porridge;  but  soon, 
reaching  out  one  hand  to  a  neighbor  at 
table,  she  proffered  affably  the  remark: 
"I  am  better,  thank  you." 

It  was  proposed  that  Willie  should  be 
taken  to  the  seaside.  Its  joys  were  re- 
counted to  her,  and  she  was  told  that  one 
of  the  kindergarten  teachers  she  loves 
very  much,  would  be  there.  Willie 
danced  with  pleasure.  She  did  not  know 
exactly  how  to  express  such  wonderful 
delight,  but  she  did  the  best  she  could  by 
clapping  her  hands  ecstatically  and  spell- 
ing with  rapid  fingers:  "Laugh!  Smiles! 
Fun!  Joy!" 

"Laugh,  smiles.fun,  joy."  she  did  indeed 
have  at  Clark's  Island.  Brimful  of  liveli- 
ness and  dearly  loving  a  romp,  she  was 
ready  for  any  fuu  by  land  or  sea.   She  in- 


vestigated the  wharl  and  the  shore,  went 
boating  in  dories  and  sail-boats,  and 
reveled  like  a  mermaid  in  the  salt  water. 
During  the  bathing  hour  she  splashed  and 
ducked  and  floated  and  tried  to  swim  as 
eagerly  as  any  one.  When  she  came  home 
from  Clark's  Island  she  used  to  represent 
the  scene  of  these  delightful  doings 
with  her  building  blocks  It  took  two  or 
three  boxes  of  blocks,  a  large  expanse  "I 
table-top,  and  a  good  deal  of  time  lor  the 
representations.  The  ingenuity  displayed 
was  surprising.  '  On  the  shore  she  had 
placed  irregular  piles  of  blocks,  here  and 
there,  to  represent  rocks ;  bath-houses — 
very  good  copies  of  the  original  archi- 
tecture—occupied the  background  ;  a 
dory,  well  shaped  fore  and  aft,  was 
moored  at  the  side  of  the  wharf ;  the 
wharf  itself,  long,  narrow  and  of  quite  a 
height,  ran  far  out  into  the  water  and 
terminated  in  a  flight  of  steps,  just  as 
the  real  wharf  did  ;  it  was  explained  by 
Willie  that  the  sand  lay  all  about  on 
the  shore.  She  would  show  you  the  whole 
thing  by  taking  hold  of  your  forefinger 
(the  "rest  of  your  hand  being  closed  and  as 
much  out  of  the  wayas  possible)  and  hav- 
ing you  feel  the  irregularities  of  the 
rocks,  the  smoothness  of  the  sand,  the 
shape  of  the  bath-houses  (with  their  doors 
which  would  shut  and  open),  and  of  the 
dory  with  its  regular  outline  and  narrow 
seats.  Then  she  would  walk  your  finger 
carefully  along  the  out-running  wharf  and 
clown  the  steps  at  the  end.  There  she 
knew  that  the  water  was  very  deep;  but 
how  could  that  fact  be  represented?  This 
puzzled  her  a  long  while,  and  it  was  a 
great  triumph  when  she  fiually  conceived 
a  way  ; — which  way  was,  to  build  a  high 
wall  of  blocks  enclosing  a  large  space 
beyond  the  shore  and  thus  associate  the 
idea  of  depth  with  the  space  which  the 
salt  water  occupied. 

The  relative  situation  of  all  the  objects 
represented  in  the  scene  was  very 
correct ;  and  when  one  considers  that 
all  this  knowledge  w-as  acquired 
through  the  medium  of  touch  alone,  is  it 
not  remarkable? 

When  the  end  of  the  summer  came, 
Willie  went  back  to  the  kindergarten 
with  her  recuperated  teacher,  both  of 
them  happy  to  be  together  again.  Since 
then  they  have  made  a  long-planned-for 
trip  to  Texas,  in  order  that  Willie's  father 
and  mother  might  see  her  after  their  sepa- 
ration of  two  years  and  more.  But,  as 
Kipling  has  conveniently  formulated  it, 
"that  is  another  story."  l.  b.  p. 

NOTE. 

Helen  Kellar  is  13 years  old:  Edith  Thomas  is 
13  years  old ;  Willie  Kohu  is  9  years  old ;  Tommy 
Stringer  is  6  years  old. 
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are  particularly  surprising  especially  to 
those  who  see  thern  for  the  first  ti««.  Sa- 
lera  will  no  doubt  be  well  repreiented  next 
VTednesday  at  theie  exhibitions. 
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AT  PERKINS   INSTITUTE. 

Commemoration  Uolh  Morning  and   Afternoon- 
Musical  Entertainment. 

At  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  South 
Boston  the-  day  was  commemorated,  both  morn- 
ing and  afternoon.  In  the  morning  there  was  a 
reception  of  the  guests  in  the  now  and  spacious 
museum,  which  they  thoroughly  inspected.  A 
programme  of  exercises  especially  prepare!  for 
Die  occasion,  was  given  by  the  girls,  after  which 
the  boys  gave  an  exhibition  In  the  new  gym- 
nasium. 

The  entertainment  for  the  afternoon  began  at 
3  o'olock,  aud  was  given  entirely  by  the  boys. 
Master  H.  R.  \V.  Miles  played  the  Coronation 
march  on  the  grand  organ  iu  the  chapel  where 
the  exercises  took  place.  The  remainder  of  the 
programme  was  as  follows: 

ltecltatlou History  Class 

I'luuoSolo Clarence  ... 

Glee,  "Laugh,  Boys,  Laugh" Chorus 

Duet  for  flageolets. 

The  Continental  Congress. 

Cornet  Solo Joseph  Walsh 

Bass  Solo.  Two  Grenadiers C.  A.  R'jbair 

Flight  of  Time Willie  l.-a.ii 

National  Airs School  Baud 

All  the  numbers  were  especially  well  given. 
The  Continental  Congress  was  a  representation 
of  the  session  at  which  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  adopted.  The  parts  of  John 
Adams  and  Samuel  Adams  ot  Massachusetts 
were  especially  well  taken.  Willie  Leach's 
"Flight  of  Time  "  Was  the  cutest  thing  ou  the 
list.  He  is  about  7  years  of  age,  and  appeared 
tiressed  iu  a  flowing  white  beard,  pink  wings 
and  drapery,  and  carried  a  s  ckle  and 
hour  glass.  His  description  of  importaut 
historical  events  at  which  he  had  been  present 
was  so  Ingenuous  tnat  ho  was  Irequently  inter- 
rupted by  applause.  The  rest  of  the  partici- 
pants were  ..ressed  in  the  Continental  costume. 

After  the  musical  Dart  of  the  pertormance  a 
very  interesting  and  instructive  exemplifica- 
tion of  gymnastic  science  was  given  iu  the 
gymnasium  by  the  girls.  All  sorts  of  exercises, 
calculated  to  bring  into  Dlay  all  the  muscles, 
were  shown.  The  rope  climbing  of  the  young 
ladies  was  unusually  good. 

After  the  gymnastic  exhibition,  the  guests 
visitod  the  Kindergarten  and  other  depart- 
ments of  the  institution. 
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PBRKIN3     INSTITUTION    FOK  TH1    BLIND. 

The  need  of  more  money  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  kindergarten  calli  forth  in- 
ereased  effort  on  the  part  of  its  friendi 
among  whom  are  the  pmpili  of  the  parent 
institution,  who  will  present  their  annual 
contribution  on  Washington's  Birthday,  at 
11  A.  M.  and  3  Jf.  M.,  in  the  form  of  exer- 
cise! specially  prepared  for  the  occasioa. 
There  will  be  seyeral  new  features  intro- 
duced iu  addition  to  the  muiical  portion  and 
military  and  gymnastic  »erforma«ces,whIeh 
are  always  acceptable.  Little  Tommy 
Stringer  will  join  Edith  Thoeaas  and  TTillie 
Robin  in  giving  a  reception  at  the  clese  of 
the  formal  exercises.  Fifty  cents  admission 
to  either,  or  tickets  May  be  obtained  at  the 
office,  37  Avon  place.  These  entertainments 
are  ef  great  interest,  and  it  is  a  surprising 
revelation  to  witness  the  possibilities  of  at- 
tainment ey  the  p«pils  who  never  saw  the 
light.    The  gymnastic  and  military  features 


Blind  little    Ones. 

Washington's  birthday  is  always 
specially  celebrated  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind. 

The  morning  exercises  commenced  at 
11  o'clock;  and  consisted  of  school  work 
in  botauy,  geography  aud  arithmetic. 
The  pupils  did  their  best,  and  it  was  a 
source  of  gratification  to  all  the  specta- 
tors present  to  note  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  blind  children  learned  and 
reeited  their  lessons.  Recitations  of  a 
patriotic  nature  and  songs  made  up  an 
exceedingly  pleasant  programme. 

In  the  afternoon  quite  a  large  audi- 
ence was  present  to  enjoy  the  pupils' 
recitations  and  musical  selections.  The 
exercises  took  place  in  the  institution 
hall  and  all  the  participating  pupils 
were  seated  on  the  platform.  Cornet 
aud  piccolo  solos,  recitations  and  a  rep- 
resentation of  Congress  when  the  De- 
claration  o£  Independence  was  signed, 
completed  the  afternoon's  entertain- 
ment, after  which  followed  gymnastic 
evolutions  ;n  the  girls'  department. 

The  exercises  in  the  gymnasium  con- 
sisted of  jumping,  rope  c  imbing  and 
calisthenics  by  the  girls  ot  the  school 
under  the  supervision  of  Jliss  Delia 
Bennett  In  :he  workshop  girls  plied 
carpenters'  tools  o£  all  kinds  and  made 
every  imaginable  article. 

Despite  the  inclement  weather  a  good 
sized  audience  witnessed  the  programme 
all  day. 
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PERKINS    INSTITUTE    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

The  small  crowd  who  braved  the  storm 
of  yesterday  afternoon  and  journeyed  to 
the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  on 
Broadway,  South  Boston,  were  well  re- 
paid, for  they  were  treated  to  an  excellent 
concert  by  the  inmates,  given  in  aid  of  the 
kindergarten  department.  The  programme 
was  as  follows: 

Organ,  "Curomtlon  March,"  H,  It.  W.  sales; 
quotations,  history  class  No.  2;  piano  solo,  Clarence 
.larkwoii:  selection,  Institute  band;  reproduction  of 
the  Continental  Congress  at  which  the  declaration 
ot  independence  was  signed,  six  of  the  boys  in  cos- 
tumes. H.  K.  W.  Miles,  speaker;  cormt  solo,  Hobert 
Walsh;  song,  C.  A.  ltobart; recitation,  Willie  Lynch. 
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ALL  PAY  TRIBUTE. 
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It  was  a  great  day  yesterday  at  the 
Perkins  Institution. 

Long  expected,  long  planned  for,  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  is  a  gala  occasion  of  the 
year  totbe  blind  boys  and  girls. 

To  he  sure  the  usual  crowds  were  absent, 
but  that  was  the  fault  of  the  weather. 
Those  who  were  there  were  well  repaid  for 
braving  the  elements. 

The  girls  provided  the  entertainment  for 
the  morning's  programme,  and  gave  a  very 
pretty  exposition  of  demonstrative  educa- 
tional work  in  their  new  museum.  There 
were  lessons  in  botany,  in  arithmetic,  in 
geography  and  other  studies  in  which  the 
appliances  for  instruction  of  the  blind  were 
interesting  y  exhibited.  With  these  also 
there  were  patriotic  exercises  and  music. 

In  the  aftt-rnoon  at  3  o'clock  the  "Conti- 
nent 1 1  Congress"  assembled — the  lads  all 
with  powdered  hair  and  gaily-faced  jack- 
ets, in  flowered  waistcoats  and  knee- 
breecheR. 

There  was  an  organ  solo,  an  exposition 
of  patriotic  sentiments  Irom  a  class  of  hoys, 
a  piano  solo,  and  then  the  "Continental 
Congress"  began  its  debate  on  t  e  consid- 
eration of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. When  it  was  finally  adopted,  alter 
much  debate  and  hot  wordy  eloquence  by 
the  young  statesmen,  a  bell  in  the  tower 
was  set  ringiDg  the  jnyous  tidings,  and 
then  once  again  the  weighty  document  was 
signed.  The  idea  was  cleverly  conceived 
and  carried  out,  and  the  miniature  Con- 
gressmen acquitted  themselves  with  par- 
liamentary correctness. 

Solos  on  various  instruments  followed 
and  then  came  the  "flight  of  Time." 
Time  was  tiny  little  Willie  Lynch,  who 
wore  pink  wings  and  a  pink  sash  and  had 
a  long  white  heard  and  white  hair  of  cot- 
ton wool  and  carried  a  scythe  aud  an  hour- 
glass. Little  Time  was  very  wise  and  his 
long  memory  convulsed  the  audience. 
When  at  last  he  had  convinced  them  how 
very  little  there  was  let  of  liiin  he  made 
his  exit,  and  selections  by  the  blind  boys' 
band  c'osed  the  programme. 

There  was  then  an  adjournment  to  the 
gymnasium,  where  tne  girls,  in  jaunty 
gym  ccistumcs,  exercised  their  muscles  in 
rhythmical  harmony,  climbed  1  iddeis, 
vauited  over  blocks,  ran  up  ropes,  swung 
from  rings  and  bars  and  did  other  remark- 
able things.  Then  the  children  at  their 
Sloyd  work,  sawing  and  planing  boards 
like  industrious  little  c.r,ien'ers  were  in- 
spected, Willie  Robin  the  most  industrious 
among  them. 

The  proceeds  of  the  entertainment  were 
for  the  Kindergarten  Building  Kund, which 
is  still  far  below  the  required  araouut. 


Exercises  at  Perkins  Institute,  and  En- 
tertainment Provided  at  the  House  of 
Correction. 

Could  George  Washington  have  looked  in 
at  the  museum  of  the  Perkinslnstitution  for 
the  Blind  yesterday  and  seen  the  crowd  of 
children  assembled  there  to  do  honor  to  his 
memory,  his  kindly  eye  would  have  been 
moist  with  the  tear  of  sympathy,  while  his 
heart  would  have  thrilled  with  pride  at  the 
progress  which  has  opened  up  the  beauties 
of  the  world  to  those  little  ones  who  have 
been  blind  from  their  birth. 

It  was  really  an  object  lesson  to  those 
who  have  a  tendency  to  murmur  at  the  dis- 
pensations of  a  divine  Providence  to  see 
the  happy,  delighted  countenances  of  the 
children  as  they  took  part  in  the  exercises 
of  the  day. 

The  piano  was  draped  in  the  national  col- 
ors, and  each  pupil  carried  a  miniature 
American  flag. 

The  exercises  opened  at  11  a,  m.  with  a 
chorus,  "The  Flag  of  the  Free,"  Miss  Riley, 
also  blind,  as  accompanist,  and  no  one  with 
any  music  in  his  soul  could  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed by  the  excellence,  the  beauty  and 
the  charm  in  this  and  succeeding  musical 
numbers. 

Then  followed  a  lesson  in  arithmetic, 
which  was  remarkably  interesting,  the 
children  answering  the  questions  with 
promptness  and  accuracy. 

Next  was  a  vocal  solo  by  Miss  Joslyn, 
beautifully  rendered,  and  then  came  the 
exercises  in  geography,  the  pupils  taking 
the  audience  with  them  from  the  arctic  to 
the  torrid  zones  in  their  rapid  and  interest- 
ing description  of  the  various  countries  of 
the  earth. 

A  botany  class  next  claimed  the  attention 
of  those  present,  and  the  teacher  having 
given  the  children  a  subject  suggestive  ol 
springtime,  they  in  a  few  moments  ex- 
plained nature's  methods  in  developing 
buds,  leaves,  etc. 

Miss  Hoisington  then  gave  a  piano  solo, 
which  was  brilliantly  executed.  A  reading, 
"The  British  Driven  Out  of  Boston,"  was 
given  by  a  class  of  girls,  whose  enunciation 
and  sweetly  modulated  voices  were 
A.  Treat  to  Listen  To. 

The  morning  exercises  closed  with  the  in- 
spiring chorus,  "Hail  to  Thee,  Liberty." 

Miss  Riley's  performance  on  the  piano 
was  exquisite  and  showed  great  talent.  The 
entire  programme  of  the  morning  was  in 
charge  of  Miss  Bennett. 

At  noon  the  boys  of  the  institute  gave 
gymnastic  exhibitions,  conducted  by  Col. 
John  H.  Wright,  which  were  very  creditable. 
Little  Edith  Thompson,  who  is  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind,  is  deserving  of  especial  mention 
for  her  keen,  intelligent  and  correct  an- 
swers in  the  various  branches  in  which  she 
was  examined. 

Little  Tommy  Stringer  and  Willie  Eliza- 
beth Robin  (both  blind  and  deaf)  had  been 
invited  to  come  from  the  kindergarten  for 
the  blind  in  Jamaica  Plain  and  be  the  spe- 
cial guests  of  Mr.  Anagnos  at  dinner. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe.  Mr.  John  M. 
Rodooanachi,  Miss  Rosalind  Richards  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  T.  Temayenis  Were  invited 
to  meet  these  children,  who  are  making 
rapid  progress  in  their  development. 

Gymnastics  in  the  afternoon  by  the  girls 
were  conducted  by  the  principal  teacher  of 
the  girls'  department.  Miss  Delia  Bennett. 

At  3  o'clock  the  boys'  exercises  took  place 
before  a  large  num  her  of  spectators  and  were 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Phelps.  The 
programme  was  rich  and  piquant  in  variety 
and  contrasts;  not  one  number  was  found 
dull.  The  boys  were  dressed  in  Continental 
costumes.and  the  band  gave  a  fine  specimen 
of  tuneful  harmony.  Following  is  the  after- 
noon's programme : 

Organ  match Meyerbeer 

H.  B.  W.  Miles. 
Quotations,  patriotic,  relating  to  Washington. 

Class  of  boys. 
Piano  solo. 

Clarence  Jaokson. 
Glee,  JOangh,  boys,  laugh  1 
Duet  for  clarinets, 

John  Madsen  and  Frank  Weaver, 
Scene  from  Continental  Congress,  debate  relating 
to    adoption    Declaration   of    Independence— 
Costumes. 

Cornet  solo,  Teutonic  polka . . ., Cox 

Joseph  Walsh. 

Song,  The  Two  Grenadiers Schumann 

C.  A.  Robalr. 
The  Flight  of  Time. ' 

Willie  Lynch. 
Band. 


A  delightful  feature  of  the  entertainment 
was  Willie  Lynch's  impersonation  of  Time. 
Willie,  who  is  the  smallest  boy  in  the 
school,  wore  a  suow-white  beard  and  wig, 
and  was  attired  in  floating  draperies  with 
wings  and  carried  his  sickle  and  hour-glass 
'With  ereat.  Dignity. 

The  little  actor  is  a  bright  charming  little 
fellow  and  his  rendition  of  "The  Flight  of 
Time"  captured  the  hearts  of  all.  It  was  as 
follows : 

"You'd  scarce  expeot  one  of  my  age— no; 

"Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,  how  are 
ye,  Hawaii! 

"Oh,  no.  that  will  never  do, 

"Gentlemen  in  Congress  assembled— 

"Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  fact  Is  I 
have  such  a  long  memory  and  so  full  of 
speeches,  dates,  discoveries,  revolutions,  re- 
bellions and  annexations  that  in  these  lat- 
ter days  of  the  19th  century  I  have  got  to 
going  so  fast  (what  with  all  the 
electric  performances,  pneumatic  tubes  and 
Wnat  not)  that  it  fairly  puts  me  off  my 
balance;  sometimes  I  have  heard  the 
teachers  wishing  for  more  of  me,  that  I 
thought  I  would  just  step  in  and  show  you 
bow  little  there  is  ol  me. 

"Though  this  really  cannot  be  called  a 
high  time,  I  hope  you  will  feel  that  you 
have  enjoyed  a  little  time  here  in  celebrat- 
ing Washington's  birthday. 

"Let's  see,  it  was  in  1732  that  little  George 
was  born.  I  remember  it  and  all  those  inci- 
dents of  his  childhood,  his  cherry  tree  and 
the  lie  that  he  didn't  tell,  his  beautiful  copy 
books,  the  horses  he  trained,  and  so  forth 
and  so  on.  I  saw  them  all,  my  dear  chil- 
dren, I  assure  you. 

"Of  late  years  I  have  been  much  grieved 
to  see  that  some  people  who  Were  born  long 
since  and  never  saw  George  Washington  at 
all  seem  to  think  they  know  him  better 
than  the  old  eye-witnesses  themselves  and 
have  cast  their  siories  into  disrepute. 

"Don't  you  believe  a  wordof  it  I  went 
with  George  Washington  from  his  cradle  to 
his  grave  and  was  never  absent  from  his 
side  for  a  moment.  I  can  assure  you  he  was 
in  every  way  worthy  of  your  regard,  and 
although  I  have  known  every  president 
since  Washington  just  as  intimately  as  I 
knew  him,  there  has  not    ' 

Been  One  to  lEcpial  Him. 

"Then  I  remember,  too,  that  just  74  years 
ago  today  another  little  fellow  was  born  out 
here  in  Cambridge,  near  the  very  house 
where  Washington  bad  his  headquarters 
when  he  took  command  of  the  army  in  the 
war  of  the  revolution. 

"All  this  you  are  familiar  with  from  your 
books,  but  It  is  a  very  different  thing  to 
have  been  on  the  spot  all  the  time. 

"Though  your  favorite  George  was  first 
In  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen,  he  was  not  first  in  time 
by  any  means.  Nearly  three  centuries  and 
a  half  before  I  brought  George  Washington 
on  to  the  scene  of  action  Columbus, in  1492, 
sailed  the  ocean  blue. 

"But  if  I  rattle  on  in  this  way  any  more  I 
shall  hear  some  one  exclaim :  'Turn  back- 
ward, turn  backward,  oh, Time,  In  thy  flight 
and  make  me  a  child  again  sometime  to- 
night.'" 

The  above  address  was  composed  by  Miss 
Howara,  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

The  beloved  director.  M.  Anagnos,  super- 
Intended  the  day's  programme. 
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THURSDAY  MORNING,   FEB.  23,  1893. 


THE  LIT1LH  BLIND  ONES 

At  the  Perkin3   Institute   Hold   Exercises  of 
Their  Own  Morning  and  Afternoon. 

Of  all  the  days  in  the  year  that  the  pupils 
of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
South  Boston  enjoy  themselves,  Washing- 
ton's birthday  stands  at  the  head.  Yester- 
day was  no  exception,  and  the  enjoyment 
commenced  early  in  the  morning  and  was 
not  brought  to  a  close  till  late  in  the  after- 
noon. The  morning  exercises  commenced 
at  11  o'clock  and  consisted  of  school  work 
in  botany,  geography  and  arithmetic.  The 
pupils  did  their  best,  and  it  was  a  source  of 
gratification  to  all  the  spectators  present  to 
note  the  rapidity  with  which  the  blind 
children  learned  and  recited  their  lessons. 
I  Recitations  of  a  patriotic  nature  and  songs 
■  made  up  an  exceedingly  pleasant  pro- 
gramme. 

Iu  the  afternoon  quite  a  large  audience 
was  present  to  enjoy  the  pupils'  recitations 
and  musical  selections.  'J  he  exercises  took 
place  in  the  institution  hall  and  all  the  par- 
ticipating pupils  were  seated  on  the  plat- 
form. Cornet  and  piccolo  solos,  recitations 
and  a  representation  of  congress  when  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  sigued 
completed  the  afternoon's  entertainment, 
after  which  followed  gymnastic  evolutions 
in  the  girls'  department. 
The    continental    congress   was  presided 


over  by  M.  It.  \V.  .Mile?  as  speaker.  Jofili 
Adams  (Merle  Tracyi,  Samuel 
(Harry  Mozallos)  anil  Penn  of  Pennsylvania 
(James  Davis)  made  speeches  in  favor  of 
adopting  the  declaration.  Senators 
Dickinson  of  Penn.  (M.  Sullivan)  and 
Lewis  of  New  York  (Henry  Burke)  opposed 
the  measure.  It  was  finally  adopted  and 
each  member  advanced  to  the  speaker's 
desk  and  attached  his  name  to  the  docu- 
ment which  has  become  so  famous 
aud  the  independent  bell  pealod  forth 
as  of  vore.  The  congress  broke  up  by  play- 
ing national  airs  on  all  kinds  of  instru- 
ments. 

The  exercises  in  the  gymnasium  consisted 
of  jumping,  rope  climbing  and  calisthenics 
by  the  girls  of  the  school  under  the  super- 
vision of  Miss  Delia  Bennett.  Zn  the  work- 
shop girls  plied  carpenter's  tools  of  all 
kinds  an*!  made  every  imaginable  article. 
They  all  seemed  to  be  enjoying  themselves, 
laughing  aud  chatting  although  they  could 
not  see  their  neighbors.  Despite  the  in- 
clement weather  a  good  sized  audience  wit- 
nessed the  programme  all  day  and  every 
participant,  pupils  and  all,  will  always  re- 
member the  '93  Washington's  birthday  ex- 
ercises at  the  Perkins  Institute. 


THURSDAY.    FEBRUARY    23,  1893. 


BLIND  CHILDREN  HONOR  HIM, 


Parkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  on  Broadway, 
Sonth  Boston,  was  yesterday  the  scene  of  a 
unique  observance  of  the  anniversary  of  Wash- 
ington's birth.  In  the  morning-  the  little  blind 
eirl  pupils  gave  exhiflitions  of  their  proficiency 
in  school  exercises.  In  the  afternoon,  at  three 
o'clock,  all  the  pupils  gathered  on  the  platform 
in  the  institution  hall  before  a  numerous  audi- 
ence and  entertained  the  people  present  by  cor- 
net and  piccolo  solos,  several  recitations  in  C03I 
tume,  and  a  representation  of  the  Continental 
Congress  when  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence was  signed.  Speeches  were  made  advo- 
cating and  opposing  its  passage,  and  after  its 
adoption,  each  member  advanced  to  the  speak- 
er's desk  and  attached  his  nsm»  to  the  docu- 
ment, and  the  independence  bell  pealed  forth  as 
of  yore.  The  boys  then  gave  an  exhibition  in 
the  gymnasium  and  In  the  workshop. 
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a    Ilnnil    Club, 

Edith  S.  Till!,-,, ... 

Morse,  Miss  Margaret 


MIHi.ii.    II  rough    Miss 


31IS.0O 


HAMS  00 

Further  contributions  to"  either  of  these 
funds  will  be  thankfully  received  and  "rate- 
fully  acknowledged  by 

Edward  Jackson,  Trecuwer, 
No.  53  State  Street  (Room  8 10) 


Washinjton's  Birtlibay  Observed  by  the  In- 
mates of  tile  Perkins  Institute. 


KINDEEGAETEN  EOE  THE  BLIND. 


The  following  additional  contributions  to 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been 
received  from  date  of  June  20  to  Oct.  1, 
1892:  — 

ENDOWMENT  FUND. 

Barnard    Memorial    Kindergarten,    through 

MissL.  H.  Svmonds 83.77 

Brigham,  Miss  Eleanor  W 2.50 

Brooks,  Mrs.  Francis,  sale  of  "Heidi" 35.00 

Endicott,  Miss  Mary  E 25.00 

Field,  Mrs.  E.  E.  V 10.00 

Gore   Kindergarten,   East    Cambridge,   Mrs. 

Berthold's  5.20 

Kramer,  Henry  0 20.00 

Morgan,  Eustis  C 50.00 

Proceeds  of  fair  by  three  little  girls  in  Dor- 
chester  : 12.12 

Proceeds  of  fair  by  four  little  girls  in  I-Iing- 

ham 20.38 

Proceeds  of  fair  by  the  "Rainy  Day  Club"  at 

Hull 325.00 

S : jjtlOOO 

Shepard.  Mrs.  Emily  E 20.00 

Sunday-school  class   in    Shepard    Memorial 

Church,  Cambridge,  Miss  Smith's 2  07 

Watson,  Thomas  A 300.00 

Willard,  Mrs.  Ashton  B 10.00 

§751.04 
"     SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

Annual  subscriptions  through  the  Ladies' 
Auxiliary  Aid  Society,  Miss  Olga  E.  Gard- 
ner, Treasurer  pro  tern g70.00 

NEW  BUILDING  FOND. 

Caw,  Miss  A.P £1,500.00 

Cook,  Mrs.  H.  A..  Detroit,  Mi' bigan 50.00 

Duuklee.  Mrs  John  W 50.00 

Egbert.  Master  Willie 5.00 

Eliot.  Dr.  Samuel 100.00 

Ferris.  Mrs.  M.  C 200  00 

Ferris,  Miss  E.  M 100.no 

Kidder.  Mrs.  H  P 50.00 

Little  folks  of  Miss  Sampson's  school,  Charles- 
town  8  00 

Little   children  of   Miss   Partridge's  school, 

Augusta .  Me 53.00 


PHILLIPS  BEOOKS. 

A     PERSONAL     SKETCH. 
BY   BEV.    BROOKE    HERFORD,    D.D. 

It  is  a  personal  as  well  as  a  public  loss 
that  I,  in  common  with  many  others  on  this 
side  the  water,  feel  in  reading  of  the  death 
of  Bishop  Brooks.  As  Bishop  Brooks,  in- 
deed, I  had  hardly  learned  to  know  him ; 
for  all  through  the  ten  years  of  my  lite  in 
Boston  he  was  to  me  simply  the  Phillips 
Brooks  that  he  was  to  the  whole  commun- 
ity. Indeed,  the  ecclesiastical  epithet  would 
have  fitted  but  awkwardly  one  who  was  so 
utterly  free  from  any  touch  of  officialism, 
only  that  there  was  a  natural  kingliness 
about  him  which  marked  him  always  as  one 
of  the  leaders  of  men. 

Indeed,  he  was  large  every  way.  His 
massive  figure,  six  feet  five  inches,  and 
broad  in  proportion,  was  known  to  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  Boston,  where, 
twenty-two  years  ago,  he  came,  after  ten 
years'  ministry  in  Philadelphia,  as  one 
coming  back  among  his  own  people.  For 
he  was  a  Boston  boy,  born  there  in  1835, 
of  one  of  the  old  Boston  families,  and  after- 
ward graduating  at  Harvard  University. 

From  his  first  coming  in  1870  as  rector  to 
Trinity  Church  in  Boston,  he  made  a  great 
mark  by  his  manly  and  fervent  ministry. 
Already  the  "Old  Trinity"  in  the  business 
district  was  growing  too  small  for  the  in- 
creasing congregation,  when  the  great  Bos- 
ton fire  of  1872  solved  their  problem,  and 
the  present  magnificent  church  in  the  new 
part  of  the  city  was  built.  It  was  at  the 
consecration  of  this  church  in  1877  that 
Phillips  Brooks  gave  great  offence  to  the 
more  rigid  Episcopalians  by  inviting  the 
ministers  of  neighboring  churches,  notably 
some  of  the  leading  Unitarian  clergy,  to 
partake  of  the  communion.  This  made  him 
a  marked  man,  and  was,  along  with  other 
subsequent  acts  of  kindred  breadth,  the 
cause  of  bitter  opposition  when,  in  1891, 
he  was  nominated  for  Bishop  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

He  was  often  spoken  of  as  a  Broad 
Churchman;  but  in  reality  he  was  a  Broad 
Churchman,  and  something  more.  There 
was  nothing  in  him  of  the  self-conscious 
and  defiant  liberalism  which,  in  some  who 
have  made  that  name  conspicuous,  has 
given  the  public  a  certain  feeling  that  they 
were  trying  how  far  they  could  stretch  their 
church  limitations  without  breaking  them. 
One  occasionally  hears  such  men  described 
as  "kicking  over  the  traces."  Nobody  ever 
spoke  of  Phillips  Brooks  as  "kicking  over 
the  traces."  Simply  to  him  the  traces 
seemed  non-existent.  He  went  quietly  on 
his  way, — the  broad,  strong  way  of  a  minis- 
ter, not  of  this  or  that  church,  but  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  nothing  less,  reaching  out  his 
hand  of  fellowship  to  every  good  man  and 
every  good  work,  not  as  an  exercise  of  lib- 
erality, but  in  the  natural  drawing  of  a 
large  heart  to  everything  that  was  good. 

Sometimes,  however,  especially  in  his 
own  Church,  he  had  to  stand  out  squarely 
for  the  broader  position.  In  the  American 
Episcopal  Church  there  is  a  considerable 
school  of  clergy  who  chafe  against  the  frank 
equality  of  American  church  life,  and  resent 


the  name  Protestant,  and  who,  in  lore  with 
the  status  of  "the  Church  of  England,' 
have  been  trying  for  a  number  of  years  U, 
get  the  name  of  th«-ir  Church  altered  from 
"The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  Amer- 
ica" to  "the  Church  of  America."  Against 
this  proposal  Dr.  Brooks  has,  at  each  trien- 
nial synod,  stood  like  a  rock,  repudiating 
the  whole  idea  that  any  one  Church  has 
any  right  thus  to  dechurch  the  rest,  and 
pleading  in  the  most  explicit  terms  for  the 
recognition  of  all  the  various  Christian 
bodies  as  together  constituting  "the  Church 
of  America." 

It  was  in  his  public  addresses  that  Dr. 
Biooks's  great  power  came  out  most  strik- 
ingly. I  was  going  to  say  in  his  religious 
services,  but  with  him  to  speak  at  all  was 
a  religious  service.  Whether  I  heard  him 
addressing  the  commercial  magnates  at  one 
of  their  club  dinners,  or  the  little  blind 
children  of  the  Perkins  Institute,  or  the 
"Harvard  boys"  at  their  annual  Commence- 
ment dinner,  be  might  begin  with  some 
good-natured  pleasantry,— of  which  he  was 
a  master, — but,  before  many  sentences  were 
out,  he  would  be  among  the  great  thoughts 
in  which  he  really  lived.  Then  his  eye 
would  glisten  and  his  great  figure  would  lift 
itself  up  still  higher  in  its  manly  straight- 
ness,  and  noble  thoughts  would  come  rush- 
ing out  in  that  torrent  of  speech  which  was 
the  terror  of  reporters,  but  which  held  his 
audience  spell-bound. 

But,  when  he  entered  the  pulpit,  he  stood 
up  with  the  air  of  one  who  has  entered  into 
his  kingdom.  He  loved  the  pulpit,  never 
for  a  moment  affected  to  regard  it  as  a  mere 
platform,  but  felt  there  that  he  stood  up 
with  a  message  to  his  fellow-men,  and  ut- 
tered it  with  the  force  of  one  who  knew 
that  it  was  true.  For  his  morning  service 
at  Trinity  he  often  wrote  his  sermons, 
and  noble  sermons  they  were ;  but  it  was  at 
his  four  o'clock  Sunday  afternoon  service 
that  he  was  at  his  best.  Then  he  stood  up 
without  a  shred  of  manuscript  or  note,  and, 
simply  with  some  strong  text  to  hold  on  by, 
sailed  off  in  his  rapid,  intense  speech, 
until,  after  forty  minutes  or  so,  those  who 
were  not  accustomed  to  follow  him  had  to 
drop  behind,  breathless. 

Yet  perhaps  even  more  striking  than 
those  sermons  in  his  own  church  were  his 
little  services  in  his  turn  of  morning 
prayers  at  Harvard  University.  Harvard 
has  lately  made  a  notable  new  departure  in 
its  provision  for  religious  care  and  influence 
over  its  students,  making  all  attendance 
upon  its  chapel  services  purely  voluntary, 
and  putting  the  chaplainship  into  commis- 
sion, as  it  were, — a  corps  of  six  "Univer- 
sity preachers"  being  chosen  from  different 
religious  bodies,  two  of  them  Episcopalian, 
two  Unitarian,  and  the  other  two  from  the 
Congregationalists  or  one  of  the  other  great 
religious  bodies.  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks  was 
one  of  those  who  devised  this  broad  scheme; 
and  his  own  part  in  it  from  the  beginning 
helped  to  make  it  work — as  it  has  done — 
not  only  without  any  difficulty  or  friction, 
but  with  deep  religious  impressiveness. 
Those  morning  prayers,  as  he  conducted 
them,  were  something  singularly  stirring 
and  uplifting.  At  first  a  brief  service  of 
worship  was  all  that  was  attempted ;  but, 
during  one  of  Dr.  Brooks's  turns,  the  stu- 
dents themselves  asked  for  a  brief  talk 
about  the  Scripture  passage  to  be  added, 
and  thenceforth  that  became  a  regular  part 
of  the  service.  Those  little  two  to  five 
minutes'  talks  of  Phillips  Brooks's  were  an 
inspiration,  fastening  at  once  on  the  deep- 
est thought  of  the  lesson,  and  in  a  few  of 
his  lightning  sentences  bringing  it  out  into 
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the  light,  and  putting  it  into  the  forefront 
of  the  day's  motive.  Then,  beginning  with 
some  brief  Church  collect,  he  would  go  off 
into  free,  extempore  prayer  of  his  own, — 
such  prayer  as  made  that  brief  beginning  of 
the  day  an  opening  toward  all  higher 
thought  and  life.  To  the  writer,  in  Dr. 
Brooks's  last  year  one  of  his  colleagues  in 
this  preachership,  these  services  were  a 
revelation  of  how  much  worship  could  be 
put  into  fifteen  minutes.  Simple,  terse, 
and  strong  in  every  part,  there  yet  never 
seemed  anything  like  hurry,  and  the  whole 
impression  will  never  be  forgotten. 

And  in  all  this  Phillips  Brooks  was  as 
simple  as  a  child.  No  touch  of  clerical 
mannerism,  never  a  phrase  of  merely  con- 
ventional piety.  Always  a  great,  eager 
gladness  in  his  word  and  work.  I  shall 
never  forget  meeting  him  one  winter  day  on 
Boston  Common ;  and,  as  we  stopped  for  a 
moment's  greeting,  he  asked  me  how  the 
work  was  going.  I  think  that  day  some- 
thing was  worrying  me  a  little ;  and  I  said 
something  about  its  being  difficult  to  get 
the  world  to  go  the  right  way,  with  all  one's 
working.  "Yes,"  he  replied,  with  a  laugh 
spieading  over  his  face ;  "  but  what  fun  it  is!" 

I  left  Boston  soon  after  that  to  return  to 
England,  and  have  often  wondered  how  it 
would  be  with  him  since  he  became  a 
bishop.  So,  when  I  went  to  the  Fourth  of 
July  reception  at  the  American  Legation 
last  July,  and  by  and  by  saw  his  familiar 
face  towering  above  the  whole  company,  I 
could  not  help  glancing  down  with  a  certain 
guilty  feeling  of  curiosity  to  see  if  he  had 
adopted  the  apron  or  any  of  the  insignia  of 
his  new  dignity.  But  no,  not  a  sign. 
And,  when  on  one  of  the  following  days  he 
came  and  spent  some  hours  in  my  new  Eng- 
lish home,  I  found  him  still  the  old  Phillips 
Brooks, — cordial,  manly,  and  sincere, — de- 
lighting in  his  English  visit,  full  of  inter- 
esting talk  about  Westminster  Abbey  and 
his  other  favorite  haunts,  and  not  less  about 
all  the  deeper  movements  and  workings  of 
English  life  in  these  later  days. 

We  made  light  of  the  ocean  voyage,  which 
we  have  more  than  once  taken  in  company, 
and  spoke  of  meeting  and  comparing  notes 
again. 

But  now  a  deeper  sea  divides  him  from 
us,  and  a  greater  world  is  his. — London 
Christian  World. 


SOUTH  MIDDLESEX  UNITAEIAN" 
CLUB. 

The     February    meeting    was     held    at 
Young's  Hotel  on  Wednesday  evening,  the 
15th  inst.     The  newly  elected  president  of 
the   club,    George    H.    Ellis,    occupied   the 
chair,  and  received  a  most  cordial  welcome 
to   his   official   position.      He   pledged   his 
best  efforts  toward  the  continued  success  of 
the  club,  spoke  of  its  work  and  plans,  and 
then,    after   referring   to  the  deep  interest 
which  Bishop  Brooks  had  always  taken  in 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  grace- 
fully   introduced     its     superintendent,    M. 
Anagnos,    Esq.,    who    addressed    the    club 
upon  "What  has  been  and  is  being  done  for 
the  Blind."    Mr.  Anagnos  first  spoke  of  the 
deplorable   condition  of  the  blind,  the  in- 
sane, and  the  deformed  until  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  when,  under  the 
teachings  of  the  French  school  of  philoso- 
phers, the  humanities  began  to  find  a  prac- 
tical place  in  the  life  of  the  world.     The 
first  asylum  for  the  blind  was  founded  in 
France.     Its  success  and  the  manifest  need 
of  such  asylums  awakened  sufficient  interest 
in    England    to    establish    one    there    soon 


after.  In  America  the  Perkins  Institution 
was  the  first  to  be  founded,  in  1832.  The 
fortunate  enlistment  of  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe's  interest  and  services  in  organizing 
the  institution,  and  his  thrilling  experiences 
in  his  preparatory  study  of  similar  work  in 
Europe,  were  graphically  described.  Mr. 
Anagnos  modestly  alluded  to  the  leading 
achievements  in  his  own  work  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Perkins  Institution ;  namely, 
the  creation  of  a  large  permanent  fund, 
the  income  of  which  is  used  for  printing 
books  for  the  blind,  and  the  establishmect 
of  a  large  kindergarten  in  connection  with 
the  Perkins  Institution. 

Rev.  Edward  A.  Horton  spoke  in  high 
praise  of  the  untiring  devotion  and  great 
abilities  which  Mr.  Anagnos  brought  to  this 
work  for  the  blind  and  of  the  wonderful 
success  of  his  efforts.  He  indorsed  Mr. 
Anagnos's  statement  as  to  the  depth  of 
interest  among  Unitarians  in  the  work,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  funds  for  its  endow- 
ment and  maintenance  being  contributed  by 
them.  He  closed  with  an  impassioned  ap- 
peal for  the  humanitarian  spirit  which  is  the 
very  foundation  of  our  liberal  faith  and  life. 

The  evening  was  one  of  rare  interest  to 
the  members  of  the  club,  who  were  touched 
and  quickened  to  an  unusual  degree  by  this 
sympathetic  account  of  the  work  among  a 
class  of  the  peculiarly  unfortunate. 
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FOR  TK  BLIND. 

And  Admirable  Entertainment 
At  The  Perkins  Institute. 

Washington  Was  Indeed  A  Patron 
Saint- 


The  birth  of  Washington  was  celebrated 
in  no  more  fitting  and  admirable  manner 
than  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
blind,  on  Wednesday. 

The  exercises  opened  at  11  a.  in.  with  a 
chorus,  "The  Flag  of  the  Free,"  Miss 
Riley,  also  blind,  as  accompanist.  Then 
followed  a  lesson  in  arithmetic,  which 
was  remarkably  interesting. 

Next  was  a  vocal  solo  by  Miss  Joslyn, 
beautifully  rendered,  and  then  came  the 
exercises  in  geography,  the  pupils  taking 
the  audience  with  them  from  the  arctic  to 
the  torrid  zones  in  their  rapid  and  inter- 
esting description  of  the  various  countries 
of  the  earth. 

A  botany  class  next  claimed  the  atten- 
tion of  those  present.  Miss  Hoisington 
then  gave  a  piano  nolo,  which  was  bril- 
liantly executed.  A  reading,  "The  British 
Driven  Out  of  Boston,''  was  given  by  a 
class  of  girls,  whose  enunciation  and  sweet- 
ly modulated  voices  were  a  treat  to  listen 
to.  The  morning  exercises  closed  with 
the  inspiring  chorus, ."Hail  to  Thee,  Lib- 
erty." 

At  noon  the  boys  of  the  institute  gave 
gymnastic  exhibitions,  conducted  by  Col. 
John  H.  Wright,  which  were  very  credita- 
ble. Li'.tle  Edith  Thomas,  who  is  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind,  is  deserving  of  especial 
mention  for  her  keen,  intelligent  and  cor- 
rect answers  in  the  various  branches  in 
which  she  was  examined. 

Little  Tommy  Stringer  and  Willie  Eliza- 
beth Robin  (both  blind  and  deaf)  had  been 
invited  to  come  from  the  kindergarten  for 
the  blind  in  Jamacia  Plain  and  be  the  spe- 
cial guests  of  Jtfr.  Anagnos  at  dinner. 

Gymnastics  in  the  afternoon  by  the  girls 


were  conducted  by  the  principal  teacher 
of  the''  girls'  department,  Miss  Dilla  Ben- 
nett. 

At  3  o'clock  the  boys'  exercises  took 
place  before  a  large  number  of  spectators 
and  were  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Phelps.  The  programme  was  rioh  and  pi- 
quant in  variety  and  contrasts;  not  one 
number  was  found  dull.  The  boys  were 
dressed  in  Continental  costumes,  and  the 
band  gave  a  fine  specimen  of  tuneful  har- 
mony. 

A  delightful  feature  of  the  entertain- 
ment was  Willie  Lynch's  impersonation  of 
Time.  Willie  who  is  the  smallest  boy  in 
the  school,  wore  a  snow-white  beard  and 
wig,  and  was  attired  in  floating  draperies 
with  wings  and  oarried  his  sickle  and 
hour-glass  with  great  dignity.  The  little 
actor  is  a  bright  charming  little  fellow  and 
his  rendition  of  "The  Flight  of  Time" 
captured  the  hearts  of  all. 


*'■*  * 

(:jOGl.)  Some  months  ago  the  letter  whioh 
Bishop  Brooks  wrote  to  Helen  Keller,  ex- 
plaining God's  love  to  her  and  to  his  chil- 
dren, was  published  In  one  of  our  papers. 
Will  some  one  kindly  tell  me  In  what  one, 
with  the  date  of  the  edition  ;  or  where  else  I 
can  get  a  copy  of  the  letter  ?  F. 

[It  is  given  in  Boston  Transcript,  Monday, 
Jan.  23,  page  10.] 


Itosfott  J&Hitirag  (ISIak. 

SUNDAY,  FEB.  26,  1893. 


Nell  pulled  the  bell  of  Oliver  cottage  on 
4th  St.,  South  Bostou,  the  othei  evening. 

A  pleasant  faced  woman  opened  the  door. 
Neil  told  her  she  wanted  to  see  Miss  S— w. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  Miss  S— w  told  her 
she  expected  a  caller.    "Come  in." 

Nell  went  into  the  pretty  parlor  that 
opened  off  a  still  prettier  one.  The  floors 
were  brightly  carpeted,  and  cheery-looking 
pictures  were  hanging  on  the  walls.  Quite 
a  homey  air  breathed  from  the  pictures  and 
the  bric-a-brac. 

On  the  mantel  were  two  photographs  of 
Helen  Kellar.  One  of  them  had  been  taken 
recently— the  other  was  pointed  out  to  Nell, 
later,  as  the  photograph  considered  the  best 
ever  taken  of  the  remarkable  child. 

It  was  very  artistic,  showing  the  beauti- 
ful intellectual  lines  of  little  Helen's  pro- 
rile.  Beside  Helen's  picture  was  one  o£  her 
well-beloved  teacher.  Miss  Sullivan,  wno  is 
now  with  the  little  girl  in  her  Alabama 
home. 

Helen  had  to  leave  Boston  for  a  few 
months.  It  bad  been  found  well  nigh  im- 
possible for  her  to  devote  herself  to  study, 
there  was  so  much  demand  upon  her  time 
in  the  way  o{  receptions  and  calls. 

A  little  girl  in  a  red  dress  and  white  pina- 
fore came  in  shyly,  with  a  groping  way 
that  made  Nell's  heart  yearn  over  her. 

"I  am  to  take  you  to  Miss  S— w,"  she 
said,  politely.    "She  is  in  the  music  room; " 

She  took  Nell  out  through  a  long  hall  and- 
a,  Dle&sent  dining-room,  which  had  an  air 
ot  warmth  and  comfort  about  it. 

The  little  red-gowned  pilot  led  her  across 
the  snowy  yard  into  the  schoolhouse  oppo- 
site. 

"Here's  your  company.  'Miss  S— w,"  she 
said,  and  pnshed  the  door  of  a  room  open. 
It  was  just  large  enough  to  hold  a  piano  and 
two  people. 

Nell  was  welcomed  cordially  by  the  young 
Rirl.  She  is  a  tall  and  slender  girl,  with 
big,  pathetic  eyes  that  are  strangely  bright 
tor  one  who  cannot  see  with  them. 

She  played  several  waltzes  dreamily  and 
with  expression  before  she  introduced  Nell 
to  the  work  of  the  school. 

The  boys'  school  and  the  girls'  school  of 
Perkins'  institute  are  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  same  board  of  trustees,  and  the 
same  director  has  charge  of  both ;  but  they 
are  entirely  separated  in  their  living  and 
their  work.    The  girls  have  their  own  corps 


of  teachers,  as  have  the  boys. 

There  are  about  100  pupils  in  the  boys' 
school,  and  68,  more  or  less,  in  the  girls'. 

The  girls  are  divided  into  little  families 
of  tome  21  members;  each  family  living  in 
one  of  the  four  cottages  called  respectively 
the  Fisher,  Brooks,  May  and  Oliver. 

The  girls  represent  every  New  England 
State,  and  there  are  several  from  tho  West. 

A  class  in  English  history  was  heard.  The 
children  and  the  teacher  wore  talking 
about  Elizabeth  and  her  reign.  This  room 
was  very  pleasant,  indeed.  Plants  were  in 
all  of  the  four  windows,  blooming  pink  and 
red. 

The  pictured  faces  of  Loivell.  Whittier 
and  Tenpyson  beamed  kindly  down  upon 
the  little  blind  girls  grouped  about  the 
teacher.  The  teacher  was  pretty,  with 
blond,  curly  hair.  She  was  not  afflicted 
like  her  pupils,  and  her  voice  was  full  of 
tenderness  when  she  questioned  them  or 
talked  to  them  about  their  lesson. 

They  answered  her  questions  promptly 
and  well;  and  once  or  twice  volunteered  an 
original  opinion  concerning  Elizabeth,  her 
court  and  deeds. 

A  primary  class  was  having  a  reading 
lesson  from  their  raised  letter  reading- 
books. 

"How  Ned  Plays  With  His  Cat"  was  the 
thrilling  title  of  the  selection.  The  teacher 
of  this  little  class  was  herself  totally  blind ; 
but  as  active  on  her  feet  and  as  active  in 
her  mind,  as  any  bright  young  teacher 
could  be. 

These  dozen  or  more  little  tots,  with  their 
sightless  eyes  fixed  on  some  point  in  the 
celling  or  on  space,  read  about  Ned  and  his 
cat  by  passing  their  two  little  fore  fanners 
over  the  raised  letters  as  well  as  little  girls 
with  eyes  that  see  could  read. 

A  dear  little  girl  sat  in  the  very  front  row, 
and  her  young  eyes  were  as  blue  as  the 
pretty  calico  pinafore  she  wore.  They  were 
sad  looking  eyes,  but  there  was  no  sadness 
>n  her  voice  when  she  read.  It  rang  out 
happily,  and  so  rapidly  that  the  teacher 
had  to  say  more  than  once; 

"More  slowly,  Johanna;  don't  read  any 
faster  than  your  fingers." 

This  happiness  in  their  work  was  a  notice- 
able thing  among  the  children  that  morn- 
ing. They  were  always  busy,  and  upon  all 
faces  were  signs  of  contentment. 

No  one  could  help  believing  in  such  an 
atmosphere  that  for  everything  that  is 
taken  away  something  is  given. 

The  little  class  in  arithmetic  was  being 
helped  over  rough  places  in  division  by  a 
black-eyed  girl  with  a  sympathetic,  earnest 
voice  and  manner. 

The  slates  they  use  are  divided  into  tiny 
compartments,  into  which  may  be  fitted 
pieces  of  type  with  raised  symbols  upon  one 
end  of  them,  representing  the  odd  and  even 
numbers  and  the  ciphers. 

The  work  is  placed  upon  the  slates  and 
written  in  the  same  order  as  any  slate  num- 
ber work  in  any  school.  They  were  just 
then  engaged  in  dividing  21  by  four,  and  all 
were  as  interested  as  if  they  were  engaged 
in  playing  a  game  they  enjoyed. 

Not  one  of  them  was  dawdling  away  the 
time— not  one  of  them  looked  listless. 
Their  fingers  flew  over  the  slates,  slipping 
the  bits  of  type  in  and  out  of  the  compart- 
ments with  surprising  rapidity.Their  bands 
were  raised  eagerly  and  waved  in  the  air, 
while  their  lips  twitched  to  give  the  result 
when  they  had  worked  it  out. 

The  next  room  visited  was  a  large  one.  A 
table  stood  in  the  centre  covered  with  out- 
line maps  of  Europe.  Fifteen  girls  were 
seated  at  the  table,  at  the  head  of  which  sat 
the  teacher. 

The  same  cheerfulness  and  happiness  pre- 
vailed here  that  had  prevailed  in  the  other 
class  rooms. 

The  teacher  was  reading  to  them  about 
Switzerland.  They  exclaimed  in  approba- 
tion or  disapproval  as  she  read  of  how  the 
peasants  were  poorly  paid  for  their  services, 
and  of  the  lovely  lace  tbey  made.  They 
laughed  heartily  at  tne  teacher's  mild 
jokes  as  they  moved  their  fingers  over  the 
maps  describing  the  rivers  and  mountains 
of  Switzerland. 

These  maps  are  mostly  made  by  the 
teachers.  They  are  cut  out  of  pasteboard. 
The  rivers  of  the  pasteboard  countries  are 
made  by  tracing  wheels,  the  mountains  are 
represented  by  ridges  of  shellac  and  sand, 
the  water  is  the  smooth  pasteboard  upon 
which  the  country  is  pasted.  The 
capital  cities  are  represented  by  beads. 

Tho  motto  of  this  classroom  is:  "Obstacles 
are  things  to  be  removed. " 

Tne  class  in  typewriting  was  in  session  in 


a  room  across  the  hall.  Rome  of  the  girls 
learn  to  do  very  speedy  work,  and  accurate 
work,  too. 

If  tncre  is  one  thing  in  the  school  that  the 
children  delight  in  particularly  it  is  the 
gymnasium,  which  is  a  fine  one  and  well 
fitted  out  with  apparatus. 

It  would  do  any  one's  heart  good  just  to 
see  them  going  through  the  varied  move- 
ments under  the  direction  of  their  teacher, 
Miss  Bennett. 

They  enjoy  their  hour  in  sloyd  work 
with  Miss  Grava.  Their  workroom  Is  warm 
and  complete  in  the  way  of  benches  and 
tools. 

They  make  rolling  pins,  towol  rollers. 
benches,  paper  knives,  picture  irames,  boot- 
jacks, and  other  things  too  many  to  be 
enumerated.  They  are  made  neatly,  too, 
and  with  mathematical  precision. 

His,  however,  in  the  sewing-room,  with 
its  rows  of  machines,  whore  you  marvel  in 
silent  wonderment  at  the  exquisite  sense  of 
touch  possessed  by  these  children. 

A  glass  case  was  full  of  the  most  delicate 
and  dainty  bead  work,  wrought  into  arti- 
cles of  ail  kinds.  Another  case  contained 
crocheted  shawls,  slippers  and  shoulder 
capes,  and  another  lace  work  and  fancy  ar- 
ticles. 

Laura  Bridgeman's  kindly,  pictured  face 
smiles  down  upon  the  girls  astheysit  work- 
ing here  where  she  50  often  sat. 

A  handkerchief,  trimmed  with  lace  of 
cobweb  beauty  and  delicacy,  is  framed  and 
hanging  beside  her  picture,  and  proudly 
pointed  out  as  "Miss  Bridgeman's  work." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  MissS— w,  in  answer 
to  a  question  Nell  out  to  her,  "the  girls  who 
are  old  enough  to  realize  life,  all  have  a 
purpose  in  view.  Many  of  them  mean  to  be 
teachers,  others  mean  to  he  typewriters,  I," 
with  a  smile,  "very  much  desire  to  be  an 
elocutionist.  I  am  studying  now  in  one  of 
the  Boston  schools  of  oratory." 

Nell  next  went  to  Jamaica  Plain  to  visit 
the  kindergarten  schools  for  the  blind. 
These  schools  are  branches  of  the  Perkins 
institute  in  South  Boston. 

There 'are  two  of  them— one  on  Day  st. 
for  the  little  boys,  and  one  just  completed 
on  Pern  ins  St.  for  the  little  girls. 

The  girls  were  moved  into  their  new 
quarters  about  a  week  ago.  Till  then  there 
had  been  oue  united  family  of  little  people. 

As  Nell  went  up  the  broad  granite  steps 
to  the  hall  door  she  glanced  through  one  of 
(be  big  oral  plate-glass  windows  and  saw  a 
semi-circleoflittleyellowcnairsand  a  stand 
filled  witn  fresh-looking  plants.  The  maid 
who  answered  Nell's  ring  showed  her  into 
a  pleasant  reception  room,  and  soon  the 
matron  of  the  school  came  in. 

"Oh,  you  would  like  to  see  Tommy,"  she 
said.  "He  is  up  stairs  just  now  with  his 
teacher." 

Way  up  three  flights  of  stairs  Tommy  and 
his  teaoher  were  busy  at  work  in  a  tiny 
room  under  the  eaves. 

Little  Tommy  Stringer  has  been  intro- 
duced to  the  public  of  Boston  through  the 
efforts  of  Helen  Kellar,  who  tried  to  get, 
and  succeeded  in  getting,  too,  money  sub- 
scribed for  Tommy's  education.  He  is  her 
special  pet  and  protege. 

If  Helen  hadn't  interested  herself  in  his 
behalf  Tommy  would  be  mourning  out  his 
dark  and  silent  life  in  some  almshouse,  in- 
stead of  thriving,  as  he  is  now.  in  a  home 
atmosphere  of  fostering  love  and  sympathy, 
for,  besides  being  without  three  of  his 
senses,  Tommy  was  also  without  a  mother 
and  was  quite  alone  in  the  world. 

Seven  years  ago  Tommy  was  born  in 
Greene  county.  Pennsylvania.  His  senses 
were  perfect  in  infancy ;  but  when  he  was  3 
years  of  age  he  was  taken  very  ill  witn 
cerebrospinal  meningitis;'  and  when  he  re- 
covered he  was  deaf  and  blind,  and  later 
lost  the  power  of  speech. 

When  ne  was  a  little  over  4 Vs  years  old 
he  was  brought  to  the  kindergarten,  and 
here  he  has  been  for  nearly  three  years. 

From  what  she  bad  read  and  heard  of  him, 
Nell  had  always  bad  a  love  for  Tommy, 
though  till  this  moment  she  had  never  seen 
him. 

There  was  a  good-sized  toyhouse  in  the 
room,  and  Tommy's  teacher,  Miss  Brown, 
was  giving  him  an  object  lesson  on  it 

He  ran  his  fingers  over  the  roof  of  the 
miniature  house,  and  then  Miss  Brown 
spelled  the  word  "roof"  against  the  soft 
palm  of  the  little  hand,  and  he  said  into 
hers,  "It  is  the  roof." 

Miss  Brown  is  teaching  the  little  fellow  to 
express  himself  in  sentences. 

"How  many  windows  are  there  in  the 
house?"  tapped  out  Miss  Brown's  fingers 
against  Tommy's  lifted  palm. 

Tommy  was  busy  for  some  moments  rind- 
ing out. 

"Eleven,"  said  Tommy's  fingers. 

[Eleven  what?"  asked  Miss  Brown's. 

"Eleven  windows,"  said  Tommy's  fat  lit- 
tle fingers. 

"Yes,"  answered  Miss  Brown. 

Then  she  got  him  to  articulate  "cat,"  and 
he  danced  up  and  down  with  delight  as  he 
made  the  elements ;  though  as  yet  he  can- 
not pronounce  the  word. 

Miss  Brown  said  he  was  very  quick  to 
catch  an  idea;  "but  like  other  children  of 
his  age,"  with  a  pleasant  smile,  "be  is  full 
of  fun.  and  when  he  doesn't  want  to  recite 
he  makes  excuses  to  get  out  of  working." 

Tommy  can  read  many  common  obiects, 
and  his  teacher  develops  his  idea  of  num- 
bers by  means  of  large  button  molds  and 
similar  objects.    He  can  count  to  12. 

Tommy  worked  away  finding  out  things 
abont  the  toy  house  for  half  an  hour. 

'\ou  look  sleepy,"  said  the  teacner;  she 
took  tne  little  face  between  her  hands  and 


Ilio  child  Hushed   Co  ,i«  soft 

auburn  hiiir :  for  he  Is  very  affectionate,  and 
1  to  Miss  Bf 

Tommy   has   a    very    1  1    bead 

I  and  a  delicate  face:  his  ha  buna  I  expression 
of  a   placid  r 

He  has  a  most  delightful  cooing  i 
laugh,  and  his  eyes,  when  the  lids  are  lifted, 
are  of  a  rich,  rare  brown. 

"( lome.    said  the  teacher  on  the  little  lis. 
palm,  "do  you  want  to  go  to  the  gym. 
naAiuin?" 

"Yos,  yes,"  spelled  out  Tommy,  eagerly. 

Kuch  ;i  babel  of  vol  heard  in  the 

kinder  arten  g  rmnasitrm ! 

-Nell  sat  upon  the  platform  at  one  end  of 
the  room  with  the  piano  and  two  other  lady 
visitors,  and  didn't  know  whether  to  laugh 
or  to  cry.  it  was  all  so  funny  and  so  sad. 

Eighteen  blessed  little  boys  not  so  high  as 
yo>:r  knee,  with  their  sightless  eye-  gazing 
directly  in  front,  and  their  faces  beaming 
with  delight. 

Tommy's  heautifulauburnhead  shcneout 
none  the  otber  black  heads  and  tow 
heads  on  all  sides  of  him. 

His  teacher  stood  beside  him  and  told  into 
his  little  hand  what  he  must  do,  and  Tommy 
rose  and  sank  on  his  toes  with  the  most 
blissful  look  on  bis  face,  and  stretched  out 
his  arms,  lifted  them  and  brought  them  to 
his  side  with  the  military  precision  of  a 
little  soldier  and  the  joy  of  a  little  boy  who 
is  having  a  good  time. 

It  is  this  joyous  look  on  his  face  that 
makes  him  so  attractive  to  people  seeing 
hiin  for  the  first  time. 

Tbe  class  over.  Tommy  stood  patting  an 
irou  rod  that  supported  some  of  the  aopara 
tus  in  the  gvmnasiuin. 

"That  is  his  way  of  asking  me  about,  an 
object,"  said  Miss  Brown,  and  she  spelled 
into  his  hand  "r-o-d." 

om  flew  down  the  stairs   to   the  lower 
hall  like  a  little  bird. 

Nell  expressed  a  desire  to  see  "Willie."  a 
little  girl  who,  like  Tommy,  is  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind,  and  some  one  escorted  her  to  tbe 
girls'  school. 

"Willie"  was  seen  with  her  teacher,  Miss 
Thayer. 

She  is  a  very  beautiful  child,  with  long, 
wavy  blond  hair  and  wide,  clear  blue 
eyes. 

Miss  Thayer  talked  to  Willie  in  the  same 
way  Miss  Brown  held  her  conversations 
with  Tommy. 

"What  month  is  this?"  asked  Miss 
Thayer. 

"February."  said  "Willie." 

She  articulated  and  pronounced  the  word 
auite  clearly.  Miss  Thayer  has  taught 
Willie  to  pronounce  a  great  many  words  in 
this  way:  She  herself  articulates  and  pro- 
nounces a  word,  and  as  she  does  so   Willie 

voice  that  it  was    difficult  to  believe  she 
couldn't  hear  a  sound. 

"What  is  there  floating  over  the  earth?" 
asked  Miss  Thayer. 

"White  clouds,"  said  Willie. 

There  was  a  lesson  in  buying  and  selling 
candy,  and  then  a  lesson  about  apples. 

"I  had  four  apples."  tapped  Miss  Thayer's 
fingers  on  Willie's  hand.  "I  ate  one;  how 
many  did  I  have  left?" 

"One,"  articulated  Willie. 

"Why?"  asked  Miss  Thayer. 

"Because,"  said  Willie,  "four  less  three 
are  one." 

And  then  Willie  said  on  her  teacher's 
hand  that  she  was  tired  and  wanted  to  play, 
and  she  went  out  of  the  room  and  down  the 
corridor  hand  in-hand  with  a  very  black, 
woolly-headed  little  girl  whom  Miss  Thayer 
called  "Martha." 

"I'm  introducing  Willie  to  the  study  of 
geography  by  reading  to  her  from  tbe 
"Seven  Little  Sisters,"  and  she  seems  to 
enjoy  it  very  much." 

Miss  Thayer  showed  Nell  a  specimen  of 
Willie's  square  handwriting. 

The  writing  in  the  blind  schools  is  done 
on  grooved  slates  made  of  stiff  pasteboard 

"Yes,"  Baid  Miss  Thayer,  in  reply  to  a 
question  Nell  asked  her,  "Willie  is  the 
little  girl's  Christian  name  or  one  of  them. 

"At  the  time  of  her  birth  her  grandmother 
was  very  disappointed  that  the  little  girl 
was  not  a  Doy.  She  had  wanted  to  be 
grandparent  to  a  boy  babv  and  had  even 
gone  so  far  in  her  eagerness  and  hope  as  to 
select  a  name  for  the  child.  This  name  was 
Willie. 

"She  persisted  in  giving  the  name  to  tbe 
little  girl,  and  so  the  baby  was  called  Willie 
Elizabeth  Robin,  and  has  been  known  as 
Willie  ever  since." 

The  little  thing  came  to  the  Robin  family 
in  Throcmorton,  Tex.,  July  12. 188*. 

Till  sne  was  18  months  old  she  was  well 
I  and  active,  and  in  full  possession  of  all  her 
senses. 

She  had  a  severe  illness  at  this  time,  and 
at  the  end  of  seven  days  the  poor  little  one 
bad  lost  her  sight  and  hearing,  and  had 
never  learned  to  talk. 

She  has  been  in  the  Kindergarten  for  over 
two  years,  and  is  rapidly  developing  and 
growing  mentally  and  physically. 

She  is  very  fond  of  Tommy,  and  when  he 
is  cross  will  try  to  coax  him  into  good 
humor,  and  give  him  her  toys  to  piav  with. 

Nell  went  back  to  tbe  boys'  school.  Sitting 
ou  a  very  small  chair  in  tbe  hall  was  a  very 
small  hoy  with  a  doll  and  a  music  box  on 
his  lap. 

Miss  Brown,  who  was  passing,  introduced 
the  little  man  to  Nell  as  "Master 
Sunshine."  He  came  only  a  week  ago. 
His  name  is  Willie  O'Brien,  but  thev  call 
him  "Sunshine"  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
other  Willies  in  the  school. 

Poor  Willie  Sunshine  has  a  pathetic  little 


story  01  bis  own! 

There  is  a  dear,  good,  wealthy  lady  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  who  has  devoted  her  life 
for  the  last  few  years  to  doing  (rood  work 
among  the  blind  children.  One  day  the  lady 
learned  in  some  way  of  Willie  O'Brien .  His 
home  was  in  the  slums  of  Hartford  in  a  vile 
tenement-house.  In  one  corner  of  a  squalid 
kitchen,  kept  in  a  pen —naked,  dirty,  half- 
starved,  unable  to  speak,  see,  hear  or  walk 
—was  little  Willie  Sunshine,  then  about  3 
years  of  age. 

His  elder  brothers  would  poke  sticks 
through  the  pen  and  prod  him  with  them 
and  torment  the  child  as  friendless  dogs 
are  tormented  sometimes. 

The  lady  took  him  to  her  own  home  and 
kept  him  there  for  over  a  year.  With  great 
love  and  patience  she  taught  him  to  walk 
and  to  speak,  but  she  could  not  train  the 
poor  young  eyes  to  see. 

He  has  developed  into  a  tender  little  blos- 
som, with  originality  of  thought  and  action. 

He  is  very  fond  of  music,  and  when  he  be- 
gins to  mourn  for  the  dear  lady  whom  he 
learned  to  love  or  grow  restive,  music  can 
soothe  him  almost  immediately. 

In  the  kindergarten  room,  with  its  music 
■and  flowers  and  pictures  and  cases  full  of 
the  work  done  by  the  bus?  ringers,  a  little 
class  was  having  its  first  lesson  on  the 
"globe."  and  they  found  out  ever  so  many 
interesting  things  about  it. 

By  and  by,  when  the  weather  grows 
warmer,  they  will  go  outdoors  and  study 
nature,  and  apply  what  they  have  been  ab- 
sorbing all  these  cold  winter  days  in  the 
warm  kindergarten  rooms. 

The  teacher  showed  Nell,  with  pardona- 
ble pride,  specimens  of  the  children's  work 
in  modelling,  weaving,  paper  pasting  and 
( outline  stitching. 

I  It  was  all  excellent,  especially  the  clay 
models.  It  compares  favorably  with  any 
work  done  in  kindergartens  by  seeing  chil- 
dren. 

•There  Is  to  be  a  splendid  exhibit  of  the 
little  people's  work  at  the  World's  fair. 

Opening  off  the  corridors  upstairs  are 
cosy  sleeping  compartments,  with  two  little 
'beds  in  each  room,  covered  with  neat  white 
spreads.  The  boys  make  their  own  beds. 
and  very  tidily  and  primly  were  most  of 
them  arranged. 

The  boys  were  having  a  brief  recess. 

"I  room  with  Tommy,"  said  a  little  boy, 
who  said  his  name  was  Lyman.  "That's 
Tom's  bed  over  there.  Tom  used  to  be  a 
awful  mischief  when  he  first  come ;  but  he 
isn't  now.  Did  you  know  that  Tom  was 
deaf  and  dumb  and  Mind?"  asked  Lyman, 

in  or,e  room  a  boy"  sat  in  a  corner,  sobbing 
dolefully,  while  his  plump  roommate  sat 
"upon  the  floor,  playing?  with  a  pretty  red- 
wheeled  cart. 

"Why.  what's  the  matter?"  asked  Nell. 

'  'He  talks  about  vacations  and  that  makes 
him  cry,"  said  the  roommate. 

"Me  wants  to  see  my  mere,"  sobbed  the 
small  boy  on  the  chair  in  the  corner. 

His  name  is  Louis.  He  is  a  French  boy 
who  came  from  Canada  a  week  ago— hence 
the  mother-longing. 

Nell  promised  to  buy  him  a  war  game  if 
he  wouldn't  cry  any  more,  and  he  dried 
his  eyes  promptly. 

"Little  Klcbard"  sat  at  the  door  of  his 
room,  engaged  with  a  toy  engine. 

"I  love  trains."  he  said.  I  often  go  on  them. 
Hive  in  Somerville.  Last  summer  I  came 
from  Buffalo  with  papa  and  mamma,  and 
we  came  through  an  awful  dark  tunnel;  it 
was  so  dark  we  couldn't  see  a  thing,"  and 
Richard  lifted  bis  sightless  eyes  and  smiled. 

A  bonny  boy  stood  alone  in  the  corridor. 
He  responded  brightly  to  Nell's  greeting. 
His  name  is  Leon  Young. 

"I  want  you  to  introduce  me  to  the  nicest 
boys  in  the  corridor,  Leon,"  said  Nell. 

"Why."  said  the  little  dear,  looking  up- 
ward, with  the  truespirit  of  this  beautiful 
school  shining  over  his  face,  "all  the  boys 
are  nice  in  this  school."  Nellfelt  justly  re- 
buked. 

"W  ould  you  like  to  know  Barney ;  Barney 
is  a  very  good  little  boy." 

"Yes,  said  Nell,  "introduceme  to  Barney." 

"Barney"  was  a  nice  boy.  anda  handsome 
boy,  too;  indeed,  he  is  regularly  considered 
to  be  the  "beauty  of  the  family."  His  big, 
liquid  brown  eyes  looked  so  clear  and  see- 
ing that  the  mind  refused  to  take  in  the 
fact  that  he  is  blind. 

A  bell  rang  and  the  boys  went  away  to 
their  work;  the  little  ones  to  the  kinder- 
garten room,  the  larger  boys  to  the  primary 
department. 

Nell  said  goodby  to  the  kind  matron  and 
came  away. 


EniSTOAH 

AMEPIMOr  AHMOWPAOT 

IfPOITHN'^KPOIIOAIN.. 

'Av^tdsa  us*'  etyaptJtifaeo);  tew;  itpoo- 
<plXeT;  \6youi  a*;  lis  x*)v  ,,'AxpoitoXtv"  x?j; 
k&Uwn  3>e6pouaplou  itepl  xoO  e\8taiy£povx6; 
|aou  Sid  t$]v  itpoaxaalav  x5v  £<Smv.  AusoOnai 
3xi,  av  xal  avafiYVwawi)  xi|v  'EXXrivtx^v 
f\maav,  8ev  Jiivo|iai  vd  xijv  vpsij/u).  H  YP*" 
?!;  jiou  elve  t4aov  yutX^  xal  fedv^  xal  aax,v)- 
|aoc,  Saov  b  Qspaixr];  xrj;  'IXidBo;.  'AXX  el; 
Y«lxtov  <p(Xo;  [aoo  8a  8iop8tde»]  xb  *YPtov  &1"5* 
xal  9a  xb  [AOp^wafl  el;  y\m<jiav}  wits  vd  |i$) 
fat.j>eprs  tV  sx8£xy)3iv  xa>v  eEO.r)vixSv  06tSv, 
ol  oicoToi  8ev  diteSavcv,  dXX'dicXS;  xa8e68ou- 
atv  el;  i$]V  Y^u*»«»,  tt]v  xiyyui,  ity  l«o- 
p(av    xd  facia  evercveuaav. 

Mfjvd;  xlva;  *pb  xij;  ava/wpifaetJ;  jaou  e!; 
'An«plx5j;,  avsYivwuxov  auj^vd  xa;  *A9r)vai*xa; 
2?y)|Asp(8a;,  ame  8ev  ^w\dY>)tf  8t£x!  eupov 
ii]v  ,,'AxpbiwXtv"  q>tXu&4  8taxsinsvt)v  icpb;  xa 
^uta.  T5  xpa-fixbv  xa'.  ira9r)xix'sv  a?8pov  xoO  x. 
Mr.xadxr),  xb  brcaiov  icpoasiXxuae  x$)v  Kposoyfiv 
ixou,  »jxo  ebjcdpiaxo;  dir68ei!;c;,  6xi  el  "EXXij- 
ve;  9UYYP"?5'?  6wi8p5«»  i%\  xwv  aio9»i|Jiat(i>» 
xou  Xacu  «pl  wpoxet|i£vr);  &itoO£asw;.  'Ev- 
8ta<pspo|jLai  ouxl  |*4vov  8td  x»)v  YP»Hr*atuV 
xe^vijv  i*li  taxopta;,  iXXd  xal  8id  xb  iqftubv 
xa',  av8pu)7civov  8(3aYHa  xaoxv);.  Tb  ap8pcv  s- 
xetvo  rjxo  ob^l  *fauYI*aj  *^'  slmSv.  ^  'Mlv*l 
8e  8tsnpdx8»)  et;  itjv  NeditoXiv.  El8ov  £|*<i>; 
itoxe  5|xo(a;  xal  el;  xtjv  naxpE8a  pou  tlx6va;, 
Snou  itatSIa,  yaxina  xal  xevexe8e;  icexpeXaloo 
6nsfpx°uatvi  iv  dip9ov(a.Aid  xouxo  8£Xa>  va  l-usw 
xa?  xs'P8S  ^  T^v  *«  Mt)xsdxY]v  xal  t*jv  m*A- 
xpoitoXiv",  5itw;  iuapexu)X650)iAsv  5aov  xb  8o- 
vatbv    xa  xatauxa   ilu, 

*AXrj8<i);  jjis  itep:£ypitya.xt  u;  inepixavby, 
aXX'  sav  llv  si|i3i  SXXirjv,  3s6a(«;  sl|*at  91- 
XdXXijv.  'H  it6Xi«  Bouxwviri  x^;  6i:o!a;  eljjiai 
icoX£xrj;,  ivejjid^sxai  ooy_va  "At  *A8tjvat  x*j? 
'A[Aeptx^;„.  "Isw;  86vayiat  va  xaXisw  xa; 
'A9^va;  "'H  Bos:uvt)  tij;  'EXXaSo;^.  'Ev 
Bouxuvin  xri%  'Aneptx^;  si;  eliY«v4«xaxo;  "EX- 
.Xtjv,  6  x.  M.  'AvaYVu&TonouXoj,  xbv  bicotov 
SXct  ol  Boatwviei  s^htcuhj'.  xal  8au|Aa(ous(, 
i8ieii86vei  ebxiiyibi  xb  o^oXeTov  xSv  xuyXwv 
xb  6toTov  t8p68ri,  &itb  xoO  irsv8apou  xou  Dr 
Samuel  Howe,  Ssxt;  iicoX^iAKjoev  6s4p  xSJ; 
'E^XdSoj  xaxa  x*)V  iitavd8xastv.*Eav"EXX»iv  86- 
vatai  vd  emxaXtsStj  xa  av9pa>ma  aij9r||*axa  e!; 
xd;  *A8vjva;x*j;'AiJispix*i?,i:ierxsii(i)  !xl  xal  *A(A«- 
ftxavb;  36vaxai  i|Ao(&>;  vd  eirtxaXeuSt)  xaSta  si; 
xJjv  Bouxtivirjv  x^  'EXXd8o;.T^  3vxi  xa  <f tXav- 
9p(i)itixd  a!(i8vj|iaxa  «lve  xa  auxd  el;  5icotav8^« 
nexs  Y^w»'**'  x*t  ^*»  w  iBXfpdjij  xi;.  Ilape- 
x^ptgsa  txi  ^  yXuwix  xuv  (uu>v  o>;  cpb; 
T*)V  itpcarauEov  abxuv  XT|V  bicotav  licixa- 
XeO(iai,  elve  ^  aux$]  iravx«x0«.  Tb  viaou  x^; 
Yaxa;,  xb  vxapiajia  xoO  '6 'OU,  xb  oSpXca9[ia  xou 
axOXou  «lv«  xb  "Jtov  si;  xtjv  *EXXd8a  u;  xal 
tl;  'IxaXlav  t)  'Ajxsptx^v.  'Exaipta  itpoaxa- 
xeuxix^j  xwv  !J«i<Bv  el;  'EXXd8a  itpdicst  »a  (jit| 
a6Y*»'ta'.  |x6vov  15  SXXvjvwv  Ij  ^vuv,  aXXd 
dx  icdvxbiv  8ao(  Ayawai  xd  ?ia  'EXttt^u  Sxl 
xotaOxY]  Ixatpla  8d  iJpu8ij  Ivwpl;  sv  'ASi^vai;. 
'AviYvwaa  X^»  e^?  x^v  w*Axp6itoXiv"  : 
,,'Opxwxd  8ixnaxi^pia  8sv  Jj^ouat  (*5vov  0!  av- 
Opuitot.  TotaOxa  I/sjai  xat  itsXXd  ef8»)  ?(iuv, 
!8iw;  nxt)vwv."  8a'Jiidr;<i>  iteTa  {j^sXsv  e!vs  ij 
dwijaal;   xSv     Suaaxijp'uv  tuv  Huwv,  Idv  ij- 


Yovxo  spb  aux&v  d|A«Xst;  xal  axX^pol  avSpuicoi. 
El;  x}]v  i'Xirjvtx^v  ol  tiriioi  5vo|*a'5«vxat  aXOYa, 
aXXd  S^w  U^djjie^^dxa;  xlvi;xeb;  iitoloo;  ivi- 
(Aiaa  ffoXb  Ttspiaaixepov  dX5Y0UC  wop d  xd  i\cya. 
v  'Exatpta  itpb;  itpeaxaalav  xwv  £<i<ov  el;  'EX- 
Xd8a  8d  8uv*]9tj  itoXu  vd  dvaxouyleyj  xd  ita^- 
(xaxa  xwi  ^wwv.  Touxo  8£X»i  xaxopdutStj  8id 
xaX^;  ovaxpof^;  xwv  na(8uv  el;  x)jv  olxfav 
xal  si;  xb  a^oXstov,  8id  (3i6X(mv,  taxopiuv, 
ifYjjjiepliuv,  etn6vwv,  bjxtXtwv  xal  81'  dvafO- 
pwv  icpb;  x$jv  BouX^jv,  {va  vo(jio8exr]9iij  xoio6- 
xsu;  vi|xou;  wsp!  x^;  6uo8da«u;xa6tri;,  bitolou; 
Jv/0|io84x*!8av  upb  woXXwv  Ixwv  ev  'AyyXI*, 
TaXXla,  Tepixavla,   'IxaX'a  xal    'A[*epixTJ. 

Toia6xv)  exatpia  »)8eXe  auvxeXlaei  noXXd  (iiev 
bwlp  tSiv  £(0w»,  dXX'  SjJiw;  xal  unep  xwv  dv- 
©pwit'ov.  'Edv  3i8iaxTjxe  Iva  dvftpaitov  nu;  vd 
9povx!?r)  81a  xbv  Siov  xou,  xal  6  ovo;  8d  ^pov- 
x!^y)  xaXXtxepa  81'  aux6v.  '0  dvSpuito;  6 
bncio;  elvat  ipiXi^puv  npb;  xbv  {nrsv  xou,  8d 
elvat  (3e6z((i>;  ftXofpovsaxepc;  npb;  xV  aui^u 
Y^v  xou  xa!  xd  xe'xva  xou.  T£Xo;  6  a»8pti)ico; 
&  btccio;  £/M  ala8r)|jiaxa  ipiXia;  xal  au|xna8e(a; 
itpb;  xd  iJtSs,  ouv_!  |i6vov  xa'^vst  eb3a('|A0va 
xel  eutu);rj  xd  £wa,  aXXd  xal  auib;  6d  y*'v?) 
ebJatjAOvdsTSpo;   xal   ebxu^axepo;. 

S.  I.  Ittnblppo;. 
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Helen  Kellar,  the  remarkable  child  who, 
although  born  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb, 
has  accomplished  so  much  that  is  beautiful 
and  inspiring,  numbers  among:  her  friends 
many  persons  of  royal  station  in  European 
courts  who  never  saw  her.  One  of  these  is 
the  Queen  of  Greece,  who  learned  of  Helen 
through  Michael  Anagnos,  the  director  of 
the  institution  for  the  blind,  when  he 
visited  Greece,  his  fatherland,  some  time 
ago.  The  interest  which  the  Queen  took  in 
Helen  was  so  Intense  that  she  exacted  from 
Mr.  Anagnos  a  promise  that  he  would  let 
her  read  every  letter  that  Helen"  wrote  to 
him  while  he  was  at  the  Greek  capital,  and 
when  he  was  about  to  leave  Greece  to  re- 
turn to  this  country  she  induced  htm  to  per- 
mit her  to  retain  several  of  the  letters  that 
she  had  read,  which  are  treasured  very 
deeply  at  the  court.      • 

The  Queen  expressed  on  more  than  one 
occasion  her  surprise  that  Helen,  who  is 
not  yet  in  her  teens,  should  have  so  re- 
markable a  command  of  the  purest  Eng- 
lish, and  hinted  that  the  child  might  have 
had  some  assistance  in  the  preparation  of 
her  wonderful  letters.  But  Mr.'  Anagnos 
disposed  of  that  thought  by  informing  her 
majesty  that  there  was  no  person  connected 
with  the  institution  who  could  write  Eng- 
lish so  faultlessly  pure  and  sweet  as  Helen 
wrote,  since  the  little  girl  never  had  had  an 
opportunity  to  form  acquaintance  with  any 
but  the  loftiest  models  of  the  language. 

Helen  was  requested  by  Daniel  S.'Ford 
recently  to  contribute  an  account  of  her 
educational  experiences  to  his  magazine. 
It  was  expected  that  she  would  write  a  com- 
paratively short  article,  the  price  to  be  S60. 
To  the  surprise  of  everybody  she  sent  in 
about  5000  words,  and  the  material,  after 
careful  reading,  was  found  to  be  of  so  ex- 
cellent quality  that  Mr.  Ford  said: 

"We  cannot  conscientiously  pay  her  only 
$60;  it  is  worth  at  least  $100."  And  a 
check  for  that  amount  was  sent  to  her. 
This  was  a  short  time  before  Christmas,  and 
when  the  article  was  even  more  deliberately 
considered  than  it  had  been  before  Mr.  Ford 
decided  to  remunerate  the  little  lady  even 
more  amply.  But  he  could  not  again  in- 
crease the  price  of  the  article,  so  he  sent 
her  a  check  for  $50  as  a  compliment  of  the 
holiday  season. 

I  have  not  seen  described  anywhere  re- 
cently Helen's  method  of  communicating 
with  her  friends.  She  has  learned  to  artic- 
ulate, and  can  speak  as  freely  and  fully  as 
any  unafflicted  person.  But  when  she 
wishes  to  hold  a  long  conversation  with  any- 
body dear  to  her  she  places  one  ringer 
across  the  lins  of  the  speaker  and  another 
on  the  throat  at  the  larynx.  In  this  way 
she  understands  every  word  that  is  uttered 
as  rapidly  as  could  be  understood  by  a  per- 
son with  good  eyesight  and  hearing, 

Bud  Brier. 


LUNDI     6    MARS    1893 

ii'Associatiou  Valentin  Hafiy 

L' Association  Valentin  Hatty  pour  le  Men 
u68  aveugles  a  tenu  bier  son  assembles  g6ne- 
rale  annuelle,  dans  la  grande  sails  des  teles 
de  l'Hotel-Gontinental,  trop  petite  cette  iois 
pour  contenir  la  nombreuse  et  elegants  assis- 
tance qui  s'y  pressait. 

M.  Jules  Simon  presidait,  ayanl  a  Ses  cdtes 
but  l'estrade  MM.  Martin,  directeur  de  l'lnsti? 
tution  nationale  des  jeunes  aveugles,  "vice- 
president  de  1' Association,  Maurice  de  la  Size- 
ranne,  Levasseur  de  Precourt,  le  vioomte  de 
Broc,  de  Saint-Sauveur,  le  marquis  de  Raige- 
court,  le  commandant  Barazer,  l'abbe  Nohart, 
directeur  de  retablissement  des  jeuaes  aveu- 

fles  d' Arras,  Servllle,  president  dts  coxise.il 
e  l'lnstitut  des  jeunes  aveugles  de  Toulouse, 
le  frere  Mederic,  directeur  des  Jeunes  aveu- 
gles de  Lille,  etc.      .-_  .  ^-  - 

M.  Jollois,  inspecteur  generaF  &oxforaire 
des  ponts  et  chaussees,  et  l'un  des  membres 
du  conseil,  a  le  premier  pris  la  parole  pour 
exposer  la  situation  de  PAssooiatioa.  Celle-ci 
est  brillante  si  l'on  considers  les  resultats  ob- 
tenus  avec  de  falbles  moyens.  Mais,  malheu- 
reusement,  faute  de  ressources  sufflsantes, 
Faction  de  la  Societe  nepeut  encore  s'exercer 
que  dans  des  limites  trop  restreintes. 

II  y  a  en  France  40,000  aveugles  et  1' Asso- 
ciation Valentin  Hatty  n'a  que  quarante  mille 
francs  en  caisse. 

C'es't  peu  et  presque  humiliant  lorsqu'on 
songo  que  la  Societe  Marie  pour  les  aveugles 
russes,  fondee  a  Saint-Petersbourg,  il  y  a  dix 
ans  seulement,  poss^de  aujourd'hui  un  capital 
de  cinq  millions. 

En  terminant,  M.  Jollois  declare  que  le 
nombre  des  membres  de  r  Association  Valentin 
Hatty  n'atteint  guere  que  4,000,  mais  que 
pour  decupler  ce  chiffre  rapidement  il  suffi- 
rait  que  chacun  des  societaifes  prit  seulement 
a  t3.che  de  recruterunnouveladbirentparan. 

Apres  M.  Jollois,  M.  Maurice  de  la  Size- 
ranne,  le  devouG  secretaire  general  de  I'Asso- 
ciation,  qui,  aveugle  lui-meme,  consaere  tous 
ses  instants  a  secourir  ses  freresen  infortune, 
a  prononce  une  allocution  tres  toucbante 
au  oours  de  laquelle  il  a  remerci6  la  presse  et 
en  particulier  le  Petit  Journal  de  leur  appui. 

M.  Jules  Simon  a  pris  ensuite  la  parole  et 
dans  une  causerie  familiero  a  dit  une  foule 
d'excellentes  cboses. 

La  reunion  s'est  terminee  par  une  matinee 
artistique  ott  MmesRousseil.Broisat,  Manvel, 
Yves  Roland  et  M.  Dehelly,  qui  pretaient 
leur  gracieux  concours,  ss  sont  fait  vivemsnt 
applaudir.  _~_ 


Le  <5o\.€a.V. 


LES  AVEUGLES 

Hier,  a  l'hotel  Continental,  l'oeuvre  des 
aveugles,  Y  Association  Valentin  Jfauy 
tenait  sa  tres  nombreuse  assemblee  gene- 
rale  annuelle.  On  sait  que  cette  institu- 
tion, fondee  par  le  celebre  aveugle  qui 
s'est  fait  le  sauveteur  et  1'ami  de  tous  les 
aveugles,  M.  Maurice  de  la  Sizeranne,  a 
pour  but  non  pas  seulement  l'assistance 
des  aveugles  indigents,  leur  education- 
morale  et  professionnelle,  mais  encore 
le  service  de  tous  les  aveugles,  quelle 
que  soit  leur  situation.  On  donne  aux  pau- 
vres,  on  les  place,  on  les  secourt;  mais 
en  meine  temps  on  conseille  ceux  qui 
ont  des  proces,  on  renseigne  ceux  qui 
che'rchent  les  methorles  necessities  par 
leur  infirmitev  on  nrete  des  livres  spe- 


ciaux  a  ceux  qui\eulent  lire,  on  sert 
d'intermediaire  a  ceux  qui  sont  capables 
d'emploi:  c'est  la,  en  un  mot,  I'adminis- 
tration  generale  de  la  charite  et  de  l'ami- 
tie  entre  aveugles  ou  pour  aveugles  I 

On  s'explique  done  la  sympathie  qui 
entoure  Y Association  Valentin  Ifaiiy. . 

Son  assemblee  annuelle  etait  presidee 
bier  par  M.  Jules  Simon.  L'auditoire  a 
paru  touche  et  interesse  de  voir,  a  la  ta- 
ble du  secretariat  de  1' Association,  le 
crayon  du  proces-verbal  tenu  par  un 
ecrivain  aveugle,  qui  prenait  des  notes 
et  coupait  son  papier  avec  une  celerite, 
une  adresse  merveilleuses. 

Le  rapport  sur  la  marche  dc  l'ceuvre 
en  1892  contenait,  a  1'egard  du  Soleil  et 
de  sa  modeste  part  dans  la  propagande 
charitable  en  faveur  des  aveugles,  des 
remerciements  auxquels  seront  sensibles 
nosgenereux  lecteurs,  si  empresses  a. 
suivre  toutes  les  impressions  du  bien. 

II  resulte  de  ce  rapport  que,  durant 
l'exercice,  mille  nouveaux  adherents  se 
sont  fait  inscrire  dans  V Association;  que 
le  systeme  Braille  pour  l'ecriture  musi- 
cale  et  pour  l'ecriture  mathematique  s'a- 
meliore  aussi  notablement  quele  systeme 
pour  l'ecriture  litteraire;  que  la  biblio- 
theque  en  relief  pour  les  aveugles  com- 
prend  deux  mille  volumes,  dont  quatre 
cents  sont  perpetuellement  en  circula- 
tion ;  que  les  aveugles,  en  France,  sont 
au  nombre  de  quarante  mille,  et  que  la 
grande  majorite  sont  sans  ressources.   . 

L Association  Valentin  Haiiy  a  deve- 
loppe  les  secours,  place  des  organistes, 
des  accordeurs,  des  professeurs  aveugles, 
organise  le  travail  de  la  brosserie  pour 
beaucoup,  plaide  la  cause  de  tous.  Toutes 
depenses  de  1892  payees,  il  lui  reste 
40,000  fr.,  la  base  de  son  futur  tresor.  Le 
rapport  a  ete  vivement  applaudi  quand 
il  a  cite  une  nation  amie  et  alliee,  la 
Russie,  ou  une  Societe  analogue,  etablie 
pour  le  bien  des  aveugles,  V Association 
Marie,  de  Petersbourg,  possede  aujour- 
d'hui 5  millions  de  capital. 

L'allocution  du  president,  M.  Jules  Pi- 
nion, a  ete  charmante  et  tres  vigqureu- 
sement  applaudie.  II  ne  s'offensera  cer- 
tainement  pas  si  Ton  remarque  que  les 
deux  parties  les  plus  acclamees  de  son 
discours  ont  ete  l'exorde  et  la  perorai- 
,son.  Elles  etaient,  ,en  effet,  singuliere- 
)  ment  suggestives.  En  matiere  d'exorde, 
il  a  tire  de  sa  poche  plusieurs  billets  de 
cent  francs  que  Mme  Heine  lui  avait  en- 
voyes  pour  Y Association;  et,  en  matiere 
de  peroraison,  il  a  encore  depose  sur  le 
bureau  une  belle  somnie  envoyee  par  une 
autre  bienfaitrice.  Ce  sont  la  des  effets 
d'eloquence  qui  portent  singulierement. 

M.  Maurice  de  la  Sizeranne  a  conjure 
l'assistance  de  le  seconder  dans  sa  belle 
oeuvre,  et  il  a  trouve  pour  recommander 
ses  confreres  d'infortunc  des  accents  qui 
ont  vivement  emu. 

Plusieurs  artistes  ont  ensuite  egaye  et 
interesse  l'assistance  :  Mme  Broisat,  Mile 
Rousseil,  Mile  Manvel,  Mile  Yves  Roland, 
Mile  Kesly  ct  M.  Dehelly.  La  quete  a  rao- 
porte-  plusieurs  centaines  dc  francs.  A 
H^eCcasion  desTes'sources  commencantes 
de  YAssociation,  M.  de  la  Sizeranne  s'e- 
criait:«Noussommes  quarante  mille  aveu- 
gles !  Nous  avonsen caisse  quarante  mille 


francs  !  Un  franc  par  aveugle ;  vous  trou- 
verez  que  e'est  trop  pea  !  Et  vous  rcpete- 
rez  bien  haut  notro  adresse  :  14,  avenue 
de  Villars !  » 
Voila  qui  est  faifc. 

t.  n. 
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SATURDAY,  MARCH  11,  1893. 


Mr.  Miobael  Anagnos  addressed  the  Emman- 
uel Club  of  the  Harvard  Annex  on  the  life  and 
works  of  the  late  Dr.  Howe  in  connection  with 
the  education  of  the  blind.  Miss  Sara  Yerxa, 
the  president  of  the  club,  introduced  the  speaker, 
and  the  occasion  was  a  very  pleasant  one.  The 
late  Bishop  Brooks  was  to  have  addressed  the 
ciub  on  April  4,  and  there  will  be  a  memorial 
service  on  tbat  date. 


BOSTON*,   SUNDAY   HORNING,    MARCH    12. 


Mrs.  Alice  Kent  Robertson  will  glvo  a  miscel- 
laneous reading  in  aid  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  at  Perkins  Hall,.  26-1  Boylston  street,  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  March  22.  The  worthy  cause  in  which 
the  entertainment  is  to  bo  given  commends  It  to  the 
sympathies  of  all,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  hall  may  bo 
crowded  on  the  occasion.  Tickots  may  be  obtained  at 
the  Industrial  Union. 


MONDAY.     MARCH   13,    1893. 


HONORED    BY    HARVARD. 


Funeral   of    Andrew  P.    Poabody, 
D.  D. 


Impressive  Services  Held  in  Appleton 
Chapel— Many  Distinguished  Educators  in 
Attendance— Professor  Francis  G.  Pea- 
body's  Eulogy. 

A  Catherine:  -worthily  representative  of  the 
wide  influence  and  varied  activities  of  the  life 
of  the  late  Rev.  Andrew  Preston  Poabody,  D. 
D.,  assembled  at  the  funeral  service  held  at 
noon  today  in  Appleton  Chaool  at  Harvard 
University.  The  day  was  as  bright, 
serene  and  benignant  as  the  beloved  and 
revered  career  tbat  had  just  closed.  At 
eleven  o'clock  all  work  in  the  Differ- 
ent departments  of  the  university  was 
suspended,  and  at  the  same  hour  the  chapel 
doors  were  thrown  open.  In  a  short  time  every 
seat  was  filled,  and  the  standing-  space  at  the 
rear  of  the  pews  and  round  the  side  entrances 
was  almost  wholly  occupied. 

The  whole  floor  was  reserved  for  the  personal 
friends  and  associates  of  Dr.  Peabody  and  for 
members  o£  Harvard  University  and  their 
friends.  The  front  part  of  the  floor  was  further 
reserved  for  the  family  of  the  deceased,  their 
relatives  and  the  older  members  of  the  faculty. 
The  fnneral  arrangements  were  under  the  per- 
sonal direction  of  President  Eiiot. 

The  ushers  were  Professor  L.  B.  R.  Briggs, 
dean  of  the  college,  Professor  A.  B.  Hart,  Neal 
Rantbu).  Augustus  P.  Rantoul,  S.  Lothrop 
Thorndike,  L.  K.  Morse,  and  Messrs.  Jaggar 
Brewster  and  McAllister, 

A  short  private  service  was  held  at  the  house 
at  the  corner  of  Harvard  and  Quincy  street* 
previous  to  the  public  ceremonies  at  the  chapel, 
which  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Edward  H. 
Hall,  pastor  of  the  First  Parish  Church  of  Cam- 
bridge. The  funeral  eulogy  was  pronounced 
by  Rev.  Francis  Greenwood  Peabody,  D.D.,  pro- 
fessor of  Christian  morals  in  the  university. 

Exactly  at  noon  the  strains  of  the  funeral 
march  of  Beethoven  rolled  through  the  chapel 
and  the  casket  was  borne  up  the  middle  aisle 
preceded  by  the  pall-bearers.  First  came  Presi- 
dent Charles  W.  Eliot,  LL.D.,  representing  the 
university,  and  Professor  H.  VV.  Torrey,  class  of 


18:t:s,  McLean  professor  of  ancient  and  modern 
history,  emeritus,  representing  the  board  o[ 
overseers  of  Harvard  College;  then  came  Rev 
George  E.  Ellis,  D.D..  class  of  1833,  president  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  anr]  Rev. 
Kdward  Everett  Hale,  D.  D  ,  class  of  1830,  rep 
resenting  the  older  ministers  and  fellow-work- 
ers with  Dr.  Peabody;  behind  these  walked 
Professor  Josiab  P.  Cooke,  class  of  1848,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Academy  of  Arti  and 
Sciences,  of  which  Dr.  Peabody  was  vice 
president;  and  Augustus  Lowell,  class  of  1850, 
trustee  of  the  Ijowell  Institute  and  a  represent 
ative  of  the  Wednesday  Evening  Club ;  and  last 
came  Professor  William  Watson  Goodwin,  class 
of  1861,  representing  the  old  college  faculty  as 
It  was  during  the  years  of  Dr.  Peabody's  active 
service,  and  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  class  of 
1866,  president  of  the  Antiquarian  Society. 
After  the  casket  came  the  family  and  the  im 
mediate  friends.  A  wreath  of  violets  and  an- 
other of  Easter  lilies,  as  well  as  a  cluster  of 
palm  leaves  rested  on  the  top  of  the 
casket,  and  the  space  in  front  of  the  pulpit  and 
reading  desk  was  filled  with  potted  palms, 
while  a  cluster  of  dark-green  palm  leaves  and 
pure  white  lilies  were  fastened  on  the  front  of 
the  pulpit. 

Among  the  thousand  or  more  people  who  had 
assembled  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  gentle  and  holy  man  who  had  left  them 
were  Governor  William  E.  Russell,  Lieutenant 
Governor  Roger  Wolcott.MayorWm.  A, Bancroft, 
of  Cambridge,  Hon.  George  S.  Hale,  Professor 
Georee  H.  Palmer,  Professor  N.  S.  Shaler.  Pro 
feasor  J.  B.  Greenough,  Arthur  Oilman,  secre- 
tary of  the  annex,  Dean  Lawrence  of  the  Epis- 
copal Theological  School,  Professor  Josiah 
Royce,  Secretary  Frank  Bolles,  Secretary 
Frank  Bolles  of  the  oollege,  Professor  Taussig, 
J.  L.  Thorndike,  Professor  J.  B.  Thayer, 
Dean  C.  C.  Everett  of  the  Divinity 
School,  Professor  F.  D.  Allen,  Rev.  Mr.  De  Nor- 
mandie.  Rev.  George  A.  Gordon,  D.  D..  H.  J. 
Dennv,  Professor  Dolbear  of  Tufts  College,  Dr. 
Morrison,  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Francis  H.  Pea- 
body, Professor  Barrett  Wendell.  Professor 
Saunderson,  Professor  Jeremiah  Smith,  Rev. 
W.  B.  King,  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Cam- 
bridge, Dr.  Justm  Winsor,  librarian  of  the 
university,  Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie,  D.  D.,  F. 
J.  Boot,  Professor  Pickering  of  the  Harvard  Ob- 
servatory, Assistant  Librarian  Tillinghast  of 
the  university.  Professor  Morgan,  Professor 
Lane,  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  LL.D.,  A.  J. 

C.  Sowdeu,  J.  G.  Thorpe,  Jr.,  Professor  Jack- 
son, Professor  Channing,  Professor  Beals 
Gardiner  M.  Lane,  Rev.  Dr.  Biddle,  Jaber 
Fox,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Professor  D.  G.  Lyon. 
Professor  C.  L.  Smith,  Rev.  Mr.  Washburne. 
Colonel  Henry  Lee.  Frederick  L.  Ames.  Rev. 
Grindall  Reynolds,  Rev.  Francis  Tiffany.  Rev. 
Mr.  Hornbrooke,  William  G.  Russell,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Everett,  F.  Stanhope  Hill,  editor  of  the 
Cambridge  Tribune,  Hammond  Lamonte. 
Woodward  Emery,  Kev.  W.  S.  Apsey,  and  Rev. 

D.  N.  Beach.. 

After  the  choir  had  snng  Woodward's  "The 
sun  shall  be  no  more  thy  light  by  day," 
Rev.  Mr.  Hall  opened  the  exercises  by 
reading  a  number  of  passages  from 
scripture,      and     then       offered       a     prayer. 

"I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  by  J. 
Michael  Bach,  was  uext  sung  by  the  choir,  and 
its  conclusion  Professor  Peabody  delivered  the 
address.    He  spoke  as  follows : 


PROFESSOR    PEABODY'S     EULOGY. 

An  Appreciative  and  Feellns:  Tribute1  to  the 
Memory  of  the   Beloved   Divine. 

"Our  words  of  reverent  affection  for  one 
great  man  have  hardly  died  away  within  this 
chapel  when  we  are  called  to  another  service  of 
grateful  rernembraDoe.  How  different  were 
these  two  great  leaders  of  our  community  and 
our  timet  The  one,  of  powerful  virility  and 
passion;  the  other,  of  serenity  and  peace.  The 
one,  moving  through  all  the  restless,  hurried 
life  of  the  .present;  the  other,  rich  in  its 
problems  and  hopes.  The  one  revelling  in  its 
promises  and  aspirations ;  the  other,  dealing  in 
the  problems  of  the  academic  world  with  the 
plain  tastes  of  the  scholar.  One  was  a  man 
committed  to  the  service  of  the  hurried  life  of 
the  day;  the  other  was  a  man  of  an  earlier 
time,  the  type  of  simplicity,  sincerity  and  un- 
worldliness.  A  sermon  of  the  bishop  was  like 
a  great  stream  pouriag  away  with  a  resistless 
force  carrying  everything  before  it.  A  sermon 
of  Dr.  Peabody  was  like  a  spring  of  water  by 
the  wayside  where  the  traveller  might  see  his 
better  self  reflected  by  its  great  depths.  Both 
of  them  were  devoted  to  the  duties  that  run 
parallel  to  the  supreme  business  of  bringing 
themselves  iu  close  relations  to  men's  hearts. 
Both     of   them    were     royal     sons   of     their 


catholic  were 
they  that  both  .  •  .  rlaimed  by  a  vastly 
greater  fellowship  than  tbe  denomina- 
tions to  which  they  belonged.  Finally,  both 
were    borne    bv  th<  religious  life  and 

the  graces  of  simplicity  It  rr..  n  -  m  effort 
for  them  to  live  In  the  world  of  their  own 
ciples.  It  was  their  natural  borne.  When  they 
were  on  the  highest  plane  of  principle  then 
were  they  most  at  home.  The  fervor  of  one 
and  the  tranquility  of  the  other  were  the  nat- 
ural condition  of  their  souls.  What  has  it  been 
worth  to  this  university  to  have  these  examples 
of  Christian  communion ! 

1  he  relations  to  this  university  with  the  life 
of  Dr.  Peabody  is  connected  with  a  period  cov- 
ering seventy  years,  for  thirty-throe  >  ear*  of 
whieh  time  be  was  in  ouractual service.  Twice 
our  acting  president  and  for  twenty-one  years 
holding  that  professorship  which  its  founder 
desired  should  be  called  the  professorship  of  the 
heart.  During  these  years  he  was  distinguished 
for  his  amazing  industry.  Hi6  literary  work 
was  simply  beyond  belief :  and  when  we  look 
back  on  his  service  to  the  world  all  this  scholas- 
tic intellectual  activity  sinks  for  us  into  in 
significance.  He  stands  to  us  not  In  his  char- 
acter of  teacher  or  preacher,  but  as  a  unique 
personality  with  an  influence  on  two  whole 
generations  of  men.  When  Jesus  said,  "I 
are  the  pure  in  heart,  because  they  sh- 
God."  he  was  laying  down  a  profound  philo- 
sophical principle  of  life. 

His  the  principle  that  discernment,  Knowl 
edge,  insight,  intellectual  power,  may  issue  out 
of  sheer  strength  of  character. 

A  man  may  see  more,  kuow  more,  do  more, 
just  because  he  is  poor  in  heart.  That  was  what 
this  life  illustrated.  His  intellectual  results 
were  simply  the  expressions  of  his  moral  Inten- 
tions. 

Ho  wasfirstof  all,  pure  in  heart:  and  so  It  was 
given  to  nim  to  see— and  to  help  others  to  see — 
God.  He  was  not  a  man  without  strong  opin- 
ions or  strong  passions. 

No  ma  never  expressed  more  vehemently  his 
severer  judsrnents;  but  they  were  always  judg- 
ments against  a  wrong  or  a  sin,  and  never 
against  a  sinner.  No  man  could  be  more  Indig- 
nant than  he:  but  it  was  a  holy  wrath, like  that 
which  the  book  of  Revelation  describes  when  it 
speaks  of  the  "wrath  of  the  Lamb."  It  was  in- 
dignation of  gentleness. 

It  was  the  spirit  of  Christ  scourging  the  trad- 
ers from  the  temple,  that  the  sanctities  of  life 
might  be  left  undispolied. 

Thus,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  we  have 
been  blessed  with  this  blessing  of  the  pure  in- 
heart.  A  long  procession  of  young  men  have 
come  in  through  these  college  gates,  and 
then  passed  quickly  out  again,  and  on 
their  way  they  have  met  this  rare  per 
sonality,  manifesting  in  every  look  and 
tone  the  gentle,  tranquil  spirit  of  a  natural, 
religious  life;  and  then  this  army  of  youth 
have  dispersed  to  their  various  forms  of 
service  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth, 
and  they  have  borne  a^ray  with  them, 
amid  all  the  stress  and  rush  of  worldly  life, 
this'  beautiful  reminiscence  of  simplicity, 
unworldliness  and   peace. 

How  shall  we  reckon  what  it  has  been  to  this 
university  to  have  thus  added  to  its  many 
great  traditions  of  scholars,  administrators, 
benefactors,  this  unique  tradition  of  a  college 
saint— the  sentiment  which  makes  a  young  man 
say  to  me  one  evening  as  we  passed  his  house : 
"I  like  just  to  see  bis  study  light  burning,  and 
know  that  the  old  man  is  there!" 

Of  the  closer  relations  of  personal  life  no  one 
who  was  admitted  to  such  intimacy  could  trust 
himself  to  speak  today.  To  see  a  man  of 
the  roost  tireless  disposition  lay  aside  with 
complete  composura  the  duties  of  twenty 
years :  to  see  him  turn  with  equal  ardor  to  new 
activities  congenial  to  old  age;  to  see  him 
welcome  aDd  believe  in  new  methods  and 
new  men.  in  work  which  had  been  iden- 
tified with  himself;  to  find  his  optimism 
still  unfailing  and  his  faith  ever  deepening;  to 
share  with  him  the  tenderest  services  of  wor- 
ship: to  kneel  with  him  for  the  last  time  at  the 
Lord's  table  and  hear  his  familiar  accents  say, 
as  if  speaking  of  himself— "Here  we  offer  and 
present  to  thee,  O  Lord,  ourselves.our  souls  and 
bodies,  to  be  a  reasonable,  holy  and  living 
sacrifice":  what  personal  privilege  could  be 
greater  than  this. 

Nor  can  we  dwell  today  on  his  more  public 
services  to  this  community.  His  greater  leasnre 
in  the  university  only  gave  him  greater  range 
in  the  service  of  others. 

Up  and  down  the  State  he  went  on  labors  of 
love  among  the  churches.  The  schools  of  this 
city,  its  public  causes,  the  other  colleges  of  the 
land,  claimed  him. 

These  later  years  were  simply  devoted  to  the 
trusts   and  duties  of  the  common  good.    That 
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was  fuffllled  iu  mm  which   is  writUn  in  scrip- 
ture. 

He  was  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet  was  he  to 
the  lame.  Ho  was  a  father  to  the  poor,  and 
the  canse  which  he  knew  not  he  searched  out. 
He  opened  his  mouth  with  wisdom,  and  in 
his  tongue  was  the  law  of  kindness.  He  was 
"the  point  of  union  in  many  a  diyided  cause. 
He  was  one  of  the  rare  witnesses  of  the  united 
and  Holy  Catholic  Church. 

Here,  indeed,  is  his  final  legacy  to  the  mod 
ern  world. 

We  hear  much  in  these  days  of  movements 
and  schemes  which  look  toward  Christian 
unity.  Never  before  did  the  church  and  the 
people  so  fully  realize  that  many  divisions  are 
superfluous  and  many  barriers  must  be  thrown 
out. 

But,  meantime,  what  is  the  evidence  that 
this  larger  unity  is  more  than  a  dream?  It  is 
the  evidence  of  those  rare  lives  which  have 
realized  it. 

Some  persons  may  have  thought  that  this 
man  held  an  inadequate,  theory  about  Jesus 
Christ,  but  no  one  has  ever  suggested  that 
:  he  had  not  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ;  and 
so  the  revered  teacher  moved  freely  among  the 
most  various  communions  and  was  at  home  in 
all. 

The  barriers  simply  fell  away  before  him  and 
the  basis  of  a  true  religious  unity  was  disclosed. 
It  has  been  with  us  as  on  some  winter's  morn- 
ing when  one  looks  out  from  his  borne  and 
finds  a  great  fall  of  snow  come  upon  the  land. 
The  paths  are  filled;  the  channels  of  communi- 
cation from  town  to  town  are  blocked;  there  is 
no  getting  to  one's  neighbors  or  on»'s  business; 
there  is  a  great  isolation  in  the  midst  of  life 
You  wonder  how  this  obstruction  is  ever  to  be 
removed. 

You  dig  your  narrow  path  through  it;  but  it 
freezes  In  the  wintry  air,  and  it  seems  as  if 
summer  would  never  come.  And  then,  some 
day  the  sun  rises  in  a  cloudless  morning  and 
shines  down  on  the  world  with  a 
prorhecy  of  the  coming  spring,  and 
then  the  ice  is  gently  loosened  and  the 
streams  run  free;  and  soon  you  look  about  you 
and  say,  "What  has  become  of  this  great  inter- 
rupting and  impeding  mass?"  It  has  miracu- 
lously melted  away,  and  where  a  few  days  ago 
were  ice  and  snow,  now  in  the  sunny  places 
patches  of  dark  green  appear,  and  crocusses 
begin  to  show.  So  the  warmth  of  a  Christian 
life  softens  the  thought  of  men. 

The  world  is  beaten  ob  by  storms  of  contro- 
versy"; It  is  hardened  by  formal  practices;  its 
ways  of  communication  between  church  and 
chnrch,  between  life  and  life  seem  cut  off;  and 
then  there  shines  down  into  this  cold  scene  a 
sunny  Christian  life.  It  does  not  break  the  bar- 
riors,  it  simply  melts  them.  It  does  »ot  make 
an  attack,  it  simply  makes  an  atmosphere. 

And  when  such  a  life  moves  on  at  last  to  its 
peaceful  setting,  we  gather  together  here  and 
say, "The  world  is  better  and  softer  because  this 
suushine  has  thus  blessed  it,  and  the  fragrant 
springtime  of  a  more  Charistian  world  cannot 
be  very  far  away. 

Atthe  close  of  the  address,  the  congregation, 
led  by  the  choir,  sung  the  hymn,  "Jerusalem, 
My  Happy  Home,"  to  the  tune  of  Hummel,  by 
Zeuner,  and  while  the  casket  was  being  borne 
out  of  the  chapel,  the  choir  sang  "The  King  of 
Love,  My  Shepherd,"  to  the  anthem  composed 
by  Dykes. 

The  body  was  taken  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  fqr 
burial. 


>FpE  CjffliD's  fleuR. 


issued  every  saturday. 
Lucy  Wheelock,       -       -       -       - 


Editor. 
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DOT'S    LETTER    DRAWER. 

Here  is  a  letter  which  will  inter- 
est you  all.  And  isn't  there  a  beau- 
tiful answer  ?  It  is  written  by 
some  one  who  knows  all  about 
Tommy,  and  I  know  you  join  with 
Dot  in  thanking  Jean  for  the  pretty 
story  of  Tommy's  life. 

So.  Lincoln. 

Dear  Dot  :  —  Sometime  in  the  last 

part   of    October    Helen    thought    it 

would  be  so  pleasant  to  take  the  mite 

box   she   had  used   for  mission  work 

and    save    for    Tommy    Stringer.     I 

told   her  she  might  try  until  the  last 

of  December,  and  send  what  she  and 

Edna   could    save  for    him    as    a    New   Year's 

present.     Most  of  the  pennies  they  have  earned  ; 

a  few   have  been  given  them  to   do  what   they 

liked   with.     One  little  friend  contributed  five  cents. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  anything  you  may  have  to  tell 

in    The    Child's    Hour   concerning  Tommy.     The 

children  are  quite  interested  in  him. 

Mrs.  Edw.  Carter. 
P.  S.     Helen  and  Edna  wished  me  to  write  this  for 
them,  and  send  the  mite  box  just  as  they  had  it.    They 
hope  it  will  help  him  if  there  is  not  much. 

Mrs.  E.  C. 


Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 

Jamaica  Plain. 
Dear  Children  :  —  It  gave  me  much 
pleasure  to  read  over  your  nice  letters  to 
Dot,  and  find  that  you  are  greatly  inter- 
ested in  our  little  Tommy,  so  I  thought 
you  would  like  to  know  how  Tommy  is 
getting  on  in  his  new  home  at  the  kinder- 
garten. You  know  it  is  all  the  home  he 
has  ;  but  he  is  very  happy  here,  and  has 
such  a  good  time  playing  with  the  other 
little  boys.  He  is  very  fond  of  Willie 
Robin,  and  will  let  her  brush  his  hair 
and  play  with  him  when  he  will  not  let 
the  others.  He  has  a  roommate  named 
Leon.  They  have  a  pretty  little  room  with 
two  cherry  bedsteads,  a  bureau,  which 
they  share,  Leon  having  the  two  upper 
drawers,  and  Tommy  the  two  lower  ones. 
In  the  bottom  drawer  he  keeps  all  his 
playthings,  and  here  he  plays  by  the  hour. 
When  he  first  came  to  the  kindergarten 
he  was  much  pleased  with  the  little  bed, 
so  when  he  was  shown  the  drawer  where 
his  playthings  were  kept  he  must  have 
thought  it  would  make  a  good  bed,  for  he 
was  found  trying  to  get  into  it.  He  was 
made  to  understand  that  he  must  not  do 
that  or  the  bureau  would  upset,  but  the 
next  day  he  drew  the  drawer  out  on  the 
floor,  took  out  all  the  playthings  and  when 
found  he  had  just  cuddled  down  in  it,  but 
I  think  he  found  it  would  not  make  a  good 
bed  for  he  did  not  try  it  again.  One  day 
his  teacher  thought  Tommy's  feet  did  not 
look  quite  right,  so  she  took  him  on  her 
knee  and  found  that  he  had  put  on  Leon's 
best  new  shoes,  which  were,  of  course,  too 
big  for  him,  so  his  teacher  made  him  take 


them  off  and  put  them  back  in  the  closet, 
and  put  on  his  own  which  were  old,  and 
one  of  them  had  a  hole  in  the  toe ;  but  the 
next  morning  when  she  went  to  dress  him, 
instead  of  the  two  well-worn  shoes  she 
found  that  Tommy  had  exchanged  with 
Leon  giving  him  the  one  with  the  hole  in 
the  toe,  thinking  that  if  he  could  not  have 
the  two,  he  might  have  one  good  one. 
The  dear  little  fellow  could  not  be  told  that 
it  was  wrong  because  he  could  not  hear 
anything  and  could  only  say  one  or  two 
words.  You  see  he  is  like  all  other  little 
children,  he  loves  new  clothes.  Now  he 
can  not  only  talk  with  his  fingers,  but  he 
can  say  a  few  words  with  his  mouth.  He 
loves  to  articulate  and  tries  very  hard  and 
patiently  to  get  the  sounds.  He  is  a  dear 
little  boy  and  full  of  fun  and  play.  At 
night  he  will  laugh  so  loud  and  make  funny 
noises,  until  his  teacher  goes  to  kiss  him 
good-night.  He  would  not  go  to  sleep  for  a 
long  time  if  she  did  not  go  to  him.     Jean. 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dear  Dot  :  —  Many  of  the  primary 
scholars  of  the  House  of  Hope  Sunday 
school  have  read  about  blind  Tommy 
Stringer,  and  gladly  send  you  three  dollars 
from  our  birthday  fund,  to  be  used  in  his 
education. 

It   comes  with  a  prayer   that    God  will 
bless  your  work  in  behalf  of  the  dear  b'.ind 
boy.         Sincerely  your  friend, 
Mrs.  S.  H.  Dyer,  Supt.  Primary  Dept. 
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-IN    AID    OF  THE- 


^IMDE^A^TEfitFQR  THE  BLIND 


MRS.  ALICE  KENT  ROfepTSON, 

Perkins  Hall,  264  BoyI§±«*fi  Street, 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH    22,  1893,  at  3  P.  M. 


Tickets,  $1 .00. 


BOSTON  HERALD. 

i  —         — 

PUBLISHED  EVEST  DAT  IH  TEE  TEAR, 

VOI..  XCIII,  NO.  82. 
fc" 
THURSDAY.  MARCH  23,  1893. 


KINDERGARTEN     FOR   THE   BLIND. 


3Irs.    Alice   Kent  Robertson    Give*    a 
Recital  lor  Its  Benefit. 

In  view  of  the  need  of  money  at  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  Mrs.  Alice 
Kent  Robertson  gave  a  recital  in  Perkins' 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  and  her  efforts 
called  out  a  large  number  of  interested 
philanthropists. 

As  might  oe  expected  from  Mrs.  Robert- 
son's devotion  to  Robert  Browning,  a  large 
part  of  the  programme  was  reserved  for 
thatpoet.  Among  the  selections  given  were 
"A  Toccata  of  GalluDi's."  "Trie  Flower's 
Name,"  "Youtn  and  Art,"  and  "In  a  Gon- 
dola," all  of.  which  were  given  with  a 
pathos  and  discrimination  all  her  own. 
Tennyson  had  been  remembered  by  the  re- 
citer in  "The  Lady  of  Shalott,"  whicu  was 
exquisitely  given,  but  Mrs.  Robertson's 
dramatic  force  and  elegance  of  conception 
was  made  manifest  in  her  selections  from 
"Macbeth." 

The  reader  was  applauded  without  re- 
striction for  her  fine  sense  of  the  artistic  as 
for  her  beautiful  voice. 


FRIDAY.     MARCH    24.    1893. 


KINDERGARTEN     FOR    THE    BLIND. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been  received 
from  date  of  Oct.  1,  1S92,  to  March  21, 1R93 : 

KE¥  BUILDING  FUND. 

Alumna?  Association  of  Perkins  In- 
stitution, for  furnishing £74.38 

An  Easter  greeting  to  the  little 
blind  children 50.00 

Miss  Fanny  M.  Faulkner. 1,000. 00 

Mrs.  Fanny  A.  Greene .    1.00 

In  memory  of  Cora  B.  Standing, 
Fall  River,  for  bookcase 90.00 

Ladies  of  Lynn,  through  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington Haven... 6.1.00 

Miss  Mollie  Learned 5.00 

Primary  department  of  the  High- 
land Cong.  S.  S. .  Roxbury 6.92 

Proceeds  of  fair  by  children  of  Sar- 
gent St.  and  Howard  ave.,  Dor- 
chester          26.86 

Proceeds  of  entertainments  Feb.  22 
by  punils  of  Perkins  Institution,..        25.69 

Proceeds  of  fair  held  by  misses 
Stockwell,    Gregg    and    Brown, 

Roxbury 100.00 

• 81,442.85 

CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  CURRENT  EXPENSES, 

Annual  subscriptions  through  the 
Ladies'  Auxiliary  Aid  Society, 
Miss  Olga  E.  Gardner,  treasurer. .   1,005.00 

Miss  Anna  H.  Brett,  Avon 5.00 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Thorndlke 10.00 

Miss  Mary  Whitehead 10.00 

$1030.00 

ENDOWMENT  FUND. 

A  friend  of  the  little  blind  children, 

additional #350.00 

A   Thanksgiving   greeting   from  a 

friend 100.00 

An   Easter  greeting  to  the   little 

blind  children 100.00 

Mrs.  Walter  C.  Baylies 10.00 

Miss  H.  Louisa  Brown 5.00 

Mrs.  8.  Cabot 25.00 

Miss  Cordner 5.00 

Children  of  a  kindergarten 4.1,0 

Mrs.  Jane  E.  Damon 5.00 

L.  W.  D.  and  M.  M.  D 60.00 

Mrs.  Gleudower  Evans 10.00 

MissC.L.  Fairbanks 10.00 

MlssS.  M.  Fay 1,000.00 

Mrs.  E.  E.  V.  Field 10.00 

German  Technical  Society,  pro- 
ceeds of  lectures 60.00 

From  a  friend.... 600.00 

Charles  H.  Hersey 25.00 

K 5.00 

MissH.  W.  Kendall 50.00 

Miss  Sarah  L.  Marsh 25.00 

MtssE.  F.  Mason 500.00 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Matthews 1,000.00 

MisaAlloe  Matthews 10.00 


Miss  Nahna  Bolton  Matthews 12'22 

Mrs.  George  v.  L.  Meyer 1?2-°,<' 

William  Montgomery *2'22 

Mrs.  Leopold  Morse 100.00 

Mrs.  E.Preble  Motley 2r>-22 

Mrs.  M.  Abby  Newell 60.00 

Norfolk  County  High  School  Teach- 
ers'Club , „„"•*•>       a 

Mrs.  Warren  B.  Potter 200.00        ■ 

Mrs.  K.  W.  Sears ,55-22 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Thorndlke 100.00 

George  W.  Wales 100.00 

Mrs.  J.  Sullivan  Warren ao.00 

Young  Ladies  of  Kirk-street  church, 

L0WDU ^JW0» 

Total $7,082.73 

We  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing facts,  which  show  that  the  kindergarten  is 
in  absolute  need  of  funds.  A  debt  of  $20,000 
incurred  by  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
the  new  buildings  ramains- to  be  provided  for. 
A  second  household  was  formed  last  month 
almost  equal  in  size  to  the  first.  The  number 
of  children  has  been  increased  from  thirty-six 
to  fifty-one,  and  there  are  now  twice  as  many 
teachers  and  other  officers  employed  to  train 
them  and  take  care  of  them  as  there  were  a 
year  aeo.  In  consequence  of  this  growth  the 
current  expenses  are  nearly  doubled,  while  the 
receipts  have  been  falling  off  very  fist.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  are  compelled  to  make 
an  earnest  appeal  for  further  contributions, 
which  will  be  thankfully  received  and  grate- 
fully acknowledged  by 

Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer, 

53  State^Room  840. 


■ 
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Our  Principal  went,  to   Washington    last  Thursday 
evening  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  American  Association  to  Promote  tli<-  Teaching  of 
Speech  to  the  Deaf.     II"  was  expected  home  yesterday 
morning  in  time  for  chapel  exercises.     Owing,  how 
to  delays  occasioned   by    the  large   number    of   persons 
attending   the  inaugural   festivities  in  Washington,  Mr 
Westervelt's  train  did  not  reach  Rochester  until  after  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.     The  meeting    of  the    Silent 
Workers  Society  was  just  about  to  close  when  our  I'riu-    . 
cipal  walked   in,  direct   from   the   train,    with    coal    and 
gloves    on.      His    reception    was    enthusiastic,    and    the 
pupils  all  speaking  at  once  almost  deafened  those  oi 
who  could  hear.     About  the  first  question  was,  "  Did  you 
see  our   new   President  ?"  and  when  Mr.  Westervelt  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative  there  was  a  general  demand  for 
full  particulars  of  inauguration  day.     If  a  shorthand  r  - 
porter  had  been  present  to  take  down  all  that  was  said, 
to-day's  paper  would  be  interesting  reading.     <  me  of  the 
most  pleasing  incidents  of  the  day  we  give.     Dr.  Bell, 
with  his  usual  forethought  for  the  comfort  and  entertain- 
ment of  others,  had  secured  a  number  of  seats  for  the 
Directors  of  the  Speech  Association  where  they  could  view 
the  inaugural  parade.     The  seats  Dr.  Bell  had  provide* 
were  in   the    bank    building   belonging  to    Bell    & 
where  all   were  comfortably  protected    and    could 
through  the  large  plate-glass  windows  as  well  as  if  they 
had  been  out  of  doors.     The  building  is  on  the  corner 
of    Pennsylvania  Avenue    and    14th    street,  just    oppo- 
site the  Treasury  Building,  where  the  imposing   pn 
sion  marched  up   and    wheeled  to  pass  around    to  the 
reviewing    stand    in  front  of    the  White   House.     The 
frontispiece  shows  the  corner  of  the  Treasury  Building, 
with  the  great  crowd  of  people  upon  tiers  of  seats,  and 
beyond   we  see   the  top  of  the    reviewing   stand,  from 
which  point  the  President  and  his   party  reviewed  the 
parade. 

Mr.  Westervelt  said,  "  When  I  took  my  seat,  there 
was  a  young  lady  in  front  of  me  whom  I  had  never  seen 
before,  but  recognized  as  one  whom  I  had  long  wanted 
to  know,  so  I  leaned  over  and  slipped  my  hand  in  Inl- 
and asked  if  I  might  speak  to  her.  She  turned  to  me  with 
an  expression  of  surprise,  for  she  had  no  idea  who  tin- 
stranger  might  be.  Can  any  of  you  guess  who  this 
young  lady  was?"  Mr.  Westervelt  had  hardly  uttered 
the  question  when  the  reply  came.  "  Helen  Keller:"  and 
sure  enough  it  was  she.     Mr.  McCurdy.  who  was  with 
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Mr.  Westervelt,  introduced  him  to  Helen's  father,  and 
her   teacher,  Miss  Sullivan.     Major  Keller's  home  is  in 
Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  where  an  uncle  of  Mr.  Westervelt 
had  a  military  school  before  the  war.     After  the  war  an 
invitation  came  to  Mr.  Westervelt  to  assume  charge  of 
the  school  in  his  uncle's  place.     In  talking  with  Major 
Keller,    Mr.    Westervelt    found    that    he    remembered 
Captain  Zenas  Freeman  well,  as   an   officer  in    Forest's 
command     in    the    war,  and   he   being    paymaster     in 
the     same     division,    had    paid     into    Captain     (after- 
ward  Major)  Freeman's  hands  a  great  many  thousand 
Confederate   dollars.     Mr.  Keller  is  a  typical  southern 
gentleman.     Little  Helen  was  very  discreet,  for    though 
she   was   extremely    interested    in    everything   political 
she  determinedly  restrained  any  expression  of  party  pre- 
ference.    Helen  herself  spoke  of  her  health  and  said  that 
she  was  much  distressed  because  of  the  stories  that  had 
been  circulated  that  she  suffered  from  mental  depression 
caused  by  overwork.     Miss  Sullivan  said  that  some  time 
ago  Helen  suffered  from  a  severe  illness  of  scarlet  fever 
and    since  that   she    had   been,  perhaps,  not  quite    as 
strong  physically,  but  mentally  she  was  growing  stronger 
and  brighter  day  by  da_y.     She  is  large  for  her  age,  is 
nearl}'  as  tall  as  her  teacher,  though  she  is  not  yet  thir- 
teen.   Mr.  Westervelt  was  particularly  interested  in  meet- 
ing Helen,  as  her  education  has  been  conducted  by  the 
same  method  as  that  used  in  our  school,  —that  is,  she  ac- 
quired language  through  manual  spelling,  and  reading, 
and  after   becoming   familiar  with  the  language  in  this 
way  she  now  communicates  with  the  hearing  through 
speech,  and  reading  speech  upon  the  lips.     Helen  finds 
it  more  satisfactory  to  depend  upon  manual  spelling  with 
those  who  can  use  the  manual  as  rapidly  and  easily  as 
Miss  Sullivan  does.     By  placing  her  hand  so  that  one 
finger  rests  on  the  lips  and  so  that  the  nasal  and  throat 
vibrations  are  easily  felt,  she  was  able  to  read  and  under- 
stand Mr.  Westervelt's  speech  very  readily,  but  she  read 
Miss  Barton's  lips  even  more  quickly.     She  is  a  better 
example   of  our  methods   than    we   have   in   our   own 
school,  though  we  have  some  very  bright  boys  and  girls, 
but  the  time  as  well  as  the  energies  of  ordinarj'  children 
are  largely  drawn  upon  by  their  games  and  plays  and  the 
thousand  things  that  catch  the  sight  and  absorb  the  inter- 
est;  while  Helen  has  no  coasting  or  base-ball,  no  house- 
work or  crocheting,  and  indeed   no    knowledge   of  the 
world  or  of  life  except  as  it  comes  to  her  through  language. 
She  lives  in  the  world  of  thought  and  knows  nothing  of 
the  world  that  we  live  in  except  as  language  pictures  it  to 
her  imagination.     She,  consequently,  lives  a  much  more 
intellectual  life  than  the  child  whose  senses  make  the  ma- 
terial world  most  real.     Mr.  Westervelt  told  Helen  that 
he  enjoyed  hearing  her  talk,  that  her  speech  was  very 
'  intelligible  and  agreeable.      "  Oh,  don't  tell  her   that!" 
Miss  Sullivan   exclaimed,  ';  I  am   trying  to   get   her  to 
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The  School  for  the  Blind  His; 
Theme. 


THE  YALUE  OF  SUCH  \   SCHOOL. 


Work  Accomplished  Among  the  Unfortu- 
nates by  Such  an  Institution— The  major- 
ity of  Those  Under  His  Care  are  Educated 
to  Teach  Music  Because  Their  Sense  of 
Hearing  Predominates. 

The  state  conference  of  charities 
and  reform  held  three  interesting  ses- 
sions yesterday  at  which  some  very 
valuable  papers  were  read.  Professor 
A.  0.  Wright  read  a  paper  on  "Tramps 
and  Their  Treatment."  A  full  discus- 
sion followed.  Fred  W.  Spiers,  super- 
intendent of  the  People's  institute  of 
Milwaukee  reported  for  the  committee 
on  charity  organization  in  cities.  Mrs. 
Harriet  Host  of  Milwaukee  opened 
the  afternoon  session  with  a  paper  on 
"Heredity  in  Relation  to  Crime."  She 
was  followed,  by  L.  S.  Pease,  superin- 
tendent of  the  school  for  the  Blind  at 
Janesville,  who  read  a  valuable  paper 
on  "The  Wisconsin  School  for  the 
Blind."  He  discussed  the  subject 
from  a  purely  business  standpoint,  be- 
cause he  is  sure  the  work  of  the  school 
is  justified  as  a  business  investiment  by 
the  state.     He  said: 

The  Wisconsin  school  for  the  blind, 
situated  at  Janesville,  seeks  to  educate 
blind  children  to  become  self-sustain- 
ing. No  other  class  of  children  edu- 
cated in  the  schools  of  this  state  are 
beset  by  such  great  obstacles  in  their 
efforts  to  earn  their  own  living  as 
those  who  are  blind.  They  must  have 
special  facilities  for  education,  other- 
wise they  grow  up  helpless  men  and 
women,  and  frequently  become  sub- 
jects for  private  and  public  charity,  o 

The  problem  before  us  is  not  so  much 
that  of  a  class  as  of  the  individual. 
With  every  pupil  the  constant  inquiry 
is.  How  can  we  so  educate  or  train 
this  boy  or  this  girl  that  he  or  she  will 
become  a  self  sustaining,  intelligent 
citizen?  How  can  we  so  train 
them  that  when  they  finish 
the  school  work  we  are  able 
to  say:  This  young  man  can  do  such 
and  such  work  so  well  that  he  can 
earn  a  living  by  means  of  it?  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  furnish  them  with  a  warm 
home  and  substantial  food  for  the 
school  period  of  their  lives.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  lead  them  to  more  intelli- 
gent lines  of  thought,  to  train  them  to 
be  honest,  truthful,  kind  and  thought- 
ful.    We  may  clothe  their    bodies  and 


take  more  pains  with  her  voice."  Helen  was  much 
amused  by  the  controversy,  for  through  Mr.  Westervclt's 
fingers  she  overheard  all  that  was  said.  Her  voice  cer- 
tainly was  agreeable  and  could  be  easily  understood.  She 
spoke  rapidly  and  with  very  natural  intonation  and  ex- 
pression. It  was  difficult  to  realize  that  she  could  not 
see,  and  several  times  as  Mr.  Westervelt  was  absorbed  in 
talking  to  her  of  what  was  passing,  he  caught  himself 
saying,  "  Oh,  see  !"  or  asking  her  opinion  of  some  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  parade -before  he  had  described  it  to 
her. 

We  hope  Helen  will  some  day  come  to  Rochester  for 
we  should  all  be  glad  to  meet  her. 


their  minds  with  the  best  of  raiment, 
but  if  we  turn  them  into  the  world 
without  having  made  every  possible 
effort  to  give  them  the  key  to  the  j 
"bread  and  butter"  problem  we  have  : 
failed  at  the  critical  point.  The  loss 
of  no  other  sense  or  combination  cf 
senses  is  so  great  a  hindrance  to  earn- 
ing one's  living  as  that  of  the  loss  of 
sight. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  school 
does  develop  all  its  pupils  into  self- 
sustaining  citizens.  But  that  it  does 
make  some  of  them  independent,  who 
would  otherwise  be  dependent,  is  the 
sufficient  reason  for  its  maintenance, 
whether  we  judge  from  the  humanita- 
rian or  utilitarian  standpoint. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  all  those 
who  have  taught  in  the  common 
schools  have  some  sight.  As  a  rule  it 
would  seem  necessary  that  the  teacher 
in  charge  of  a  schoolroom  in  the  com- 
mon schools  should  have  sufficient 
tight  to  recognize  her  pupils,  as  neces- 
sary to  the  maintenance  of  proper 
order.  However,  there  are  in  various 
schools  for  blind  many  totally  blind 
teachers  who  have  excellent  reputa- 
tions as  scholarly  instructors,  and  hav- 
ing seen  the  blind  accomplish  so  many 
things  which  we  ordinarily  think  re- 
quire excellent  sight,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  any  line  of  work  is 
impossible  to  the  totally  blind  if  it  lies 
without  the  range  of  distinguishing 
Color  or  discriminating  between  lights 
and  shadows.  In  addition  to  those  who 
are  engaged  in  professional  work  there 
are  several  who  are  earning  from  $200 
to  $350  a  year  weaving  rag  carpets, 
caning  chairs  and  making  brooms. 

As  you  doubtless  noted,  the  greater 
number  of  graduates  cited  are  engaged 
in  teaching  mu#ic.  The  proportion 
would  be  greater  if  we  were  consider- 
ing the  entire  list  of  graduates.  This 
is  the  result  of  the  policy  pursued  by 
the  schools  for  the  blind.  In  these 
schools  the  musical  department  is  con- 
sidered the  most  important  feature. 
Next  to  the  sight  the  hearing  is  the 
most  important  sense,  the  broadest 
avenue  to  the  mind,  the  best  capable  of 
skillful  training,  the  nearest  indepen- 
dent. Our  boys  and  girls  must  com- 
pete with  seeing  people.  Hence  those 
occupations  in  which  sight  is  the  small- 
est factor  are  the  desirable  ones  for  our 


pupils.  Experience  would  indicate 
that  the  most  marketable  occupations 
for  the  blind  lie  along  the  line  of  music. 
Hence  all  our  pupils  are  carefully  ex- 
amined to  discover,  if  possible,  any 
musical  ability,  and  careful  attention 
is  given  to  the  development  of  musical 
talent.  Instruction  has  been  given  on 
piano,  organ,  violin  and  in  vocal  music 
with  such  results  as  have  been  indi- 
cated. 

This  year  we  have   introduced  piano 
tuning,    an    employment     which     has 
been  taught  in  such  schools  as  those  in 
New    York,    Pennsylvania,    Maryland, 
Missouri,  Illinois,  etc., with  such  success- 
ful results  that  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  piano  tuning  is   the  most  profit- 
able employment  for  the  blind,  when- 
ever they  possess  the  necessary  ability. 
We  have  a  class  of  six  boys   who  have  j 
been  pursuing    this    work    since    last 
September,  and   we   now   feel  assured 
that  all  of  them  will  become  successful 
piano  tuners.     The, school  has  endeav- 
ored  to  give  all   the  pupils  a  common 
school  education.     But  while  our  liter- 
ary department,  as  we   distinguish   it, 
is,  as  I  believe,  strong  as  far  as  it  goes, 
it  is  not  sufficiently  extensive.     Take 
pupils,  who  have   no  musical    ability 
and  whose  hands  are  too  .clumsy  to  ac- 
complish anything  at  a  trade,  but  who 
have  bright,  yes,  brilliant  minds.     We, 
of  course,   cannot    undertake   to   give 
them  instruction  along  the  line  of   any 
profession,  except  teaching.     But  it  is 
possible  with  a  comparatively   modest 
additional      expenditure,    to    fit    such 
pupils  to  take  a  university   course  or  a 
professional  course  of  sudy.     Such  re- 
sults are  accomplished   by   several  of 
the  other  state  schools   for  the  blind, 
and  their  graduates  are  successful  phy- 
sicians,   ministers,    lawyers,    teachers, 
authors,  lecturers,  etc.     It  seems  to  me 
there  should  be  no  doubtful   answer  to 
the  question.    Cannot  Wisconsin  afford 
to  aid  her  blind  children  with   as  good 
opportunities  as  are  afforded  by   other 
states,  especially   when  the  absence  or 
presence    of  such  opportunities     may 
mean  the  difference  between   idle,  de- 
pendent citizens  and  good,  industrious, 
self-supporting,  worthy   citizens?      Of 
course    the   immediate    question    will 
come:      Can   those  graduates   afford  a 
course  in  a  university,   college  or  pro- 
fessional school?      Some  of  them  can. 
Some  cannot.       But  it   will    not  be  an 
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them  the  needed  assistar. 

'J'li.:  work  of 
in  the  three  depatments,  musical, 
ary  and  handicraft.  In  the  lattei 
Pertinent  the  school  teaches  as  trades, 
rag  carpet  weaving,  hammock 
flynet  making,  broom  making  and 
chair  caning.  The  first,  carpet 
weaving,  is  of  the  most  importance  as 
a  means  of  steady  employment.  1 1 
mock  making  affords  profitable  em- 
ployment for  a  portion  of  the  year, 
when  the  pupil  is  properly  situated  to 
find  a  market  for  his  product.  Broom 
making  is  the  least  valuable  trade. 
Chair  caning  is  unprofitable  except 
when  it  is  in  the  line  of  repairs,  as  the 
factories  pay  not  over  a  shilling  a  chair 
and  in  some  instances  as  low  as  C  cents. 
I  do  not  know  of  a  graduate  who  is 
maintaining  himself  by  any  one  of 
these  trades  alone,  but  there  are  sev- 
eral who  are  doing  quite  well  by  com. 
bining  them.  You  may  have  observed 
a  report  from  one  of  them,  Archie  Be- 
longia  of  Oconto,  in  a  newspaper  item 
now  on  its  rounds.  During  the  past 
year  he  has  woven  some  1,900  yards  of 
rag  carpeting,  caned  a  large  number  of 
chairs,  and  repaired  a  large  number  of 
umbrellas.  The  last  item  of  his  work 
is  very  suggestive.  It  indicates  what 
I  believe  to  be  a  serious  omission  in 
our  instruction.  We  teach  the  special 
lines  indicated  above,  but  we  do  not 
give  the  broad  general  training,  the 
use  of  tools,  the  manipulation  of  metals 
and  wood,  that  give  a  basis  for  any 
trade,  and  will  enable  boys  to  enter  and 
pursue  a  great  many  trades  which  are 
now  closed  to  blind  boys,  unless  they 
possess  unusual  ingenuity  and  energy. 
We  hope  to  give  our  pupils  such  gen- 
eral literary  training  as  will  enable 
them  to  take  up  professional  work. 
We  should  give  our  boys  such 
general  handicraft  training,  such 
as  will  give  them  sufficient 
manual  capability,  and  familiarity 
with  tools  and  material  so  that  after 
leaving  school  they  may  specialize  as 
their  tastes  may  direct,  and  become 
competent  workmen  in  various  profit- 
able trades.  I  hope  the  present  legis- 
ture  will  deem  it  wise  to  allow  a  suffi- 
cient current  expense  fund  to  the 
school,  to  establish  such  a  department. 

What  can  we  do  for  our  blind  girls? 
is  a  query  which  comes  from  all  the 
schools.  In  our  Wisconsin  school  there 
is  a  sloyd  department,  in  which  the 
girls  are  taught  hand-sewing,  knitting 
and  crocheting.  In  making  fancy  work 
they  are  very  successful,  but  in  plain 
sewing,  the  work  thev  are  most  apt  to 
get  to  do,  they  meet  with  the  greatest 
difficulties.  We  have  done  but  littie 
!  with  machine  sewing,  the  reason  being 
that  we  have  had  only  one  teacher  in 
that  department  with  thirty-five  girls 
to  teach,  along  a  line  where  each  in- 
dividual must  have  constant  special 
supervision.  But  machine  sewing  is 
successfully  handled  in  other  schools, 
and  we  expect  to  add  that  to  our  work 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Last  October  we  established  a  house- 
keeping   department.      Besides   teach- 
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ing  the  girls  to  do  the  work  about  the 
rooms,  a  kitchen  was  fitted  up  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  the 
kitchens  in  the  pupils'  homes.  The  re- 
sults are  more  than  satisfactory. 

We  have  two  totally  blind  girls  who 
have  learued  to  go  into  the  kitchen, 
build  their  own  fire,  get  their  dishes 
and  materials,  and  make  and  bake 
bread  and  some  kinds  of  cake,  prepare 
and  cook  vegetables,  and  prepare 
canned  fruit.  The  thought  was  that 
even  if  we  could  not  give  them  an 
independent  trade  we  could  undertake 
to  make  them  useful  members  of  their 
families  when  they  returned  home,  to 
avoid  that  life  of  idleness  which  is  too 
frequently  the  future  of  our  girls  in . 
their  homes. 

Another  very  important  addition  to 
the  school  work  is  needed — a  well 
equipped  gymnasium,    which  has  not; 

I  been  attended  to  for  the  want  of  suffi- 
cient funds.  Blind  children  are  very 
loath  to  exercise.     There  are  for  them 

,  none  of  ■  the  pleasures  which  impel  the 
seeing  child  to  run,  jump,  exercise  and 

;  develop-  the  sturdy  youth  and  the 
strong,  healthful  man.     If  they  go  out 

■  of  doors  it  is  a  duty,  and  entirely  a 
business  matter,  simply  the  investment 
of  so  much  time  in  the  exercise  and 
fresh  air  needed  for  health.  It  is  easily 
seen  that  it  is  far  more  pleasant  for  a 
blind  boy  to  stay  within  four  walls, 
where  he  is  acquainted  with  every 
inch  of  the  room,  than  it  is  to  travel 
along  paths  where  he  is  but  slightly 
acquainted,  where  the  constant  thought 
is  whether  he  may  not  stumble  the 
next  instant  upon  some  obstacle  placed 
there  since  he  last  passed  that  way.  I 
can  imagine  no  school  where  a  gymna- 
sium is  so  necessary  for  health  as  in  a 
school  for  the  blind.  Unfortunately  \ 
our  entire  equipment  consists  of  only 
a  few  pairs  of  dumb  bells  and  a  turn- 
ing pole.  This  year  the  attempt  has 
been  made  to  partially  correct  the 
omission  by  assigning  physical  culture 
to  the  vocal  teacher.  Considerable  im- 
provement has  resulted  in  correcting 
the  awkward  movements  which  are 
frequent  with  our  pupils.  But  with 
over  90  pupils  it  is  impossible  to  give 
more  than  one  lesson  per  week,  as  of 
course  they  cannot  be  handled  in 
larger  divisionsthan  four  or  five  pupils. 
I  can  but  allude  to  our  typewriting 
work.  We  have  one  typewriter.  By 
placing  raised  rubber  type  on  the  keys 
the  pupils  learn  to  operate  the  ma- 
chine. Several  of  the  pupils  are  now 
able  to  use  it  for  their  correspondence, 
and  one  girl,  with  but  very  little  in- 
struction, writes  quite  nicely  with  fail- 
speed  from  dictation.  The  possibili- 
ties in  this  line  are  not  yet  un- 
folded. But  it  would  seem  that 
it  needs  only  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  spelling,  and  rapid,  accu- 
rate manipulation  of  the  keys,  not 
more  difficult  than  playing  the  piano, 
in  which  our  pupils  are  very  proficient, 
to  open  before  them  a  very  remunera- 
tive field  of  labor. 

In  my  effort  to  give  you  an  outline 
glimpse  of  the  school  for  the  blind  I  must 
not  omit  a  reference  to  the  accommoda- 
tions.    The  building  was  intended  to 


accommodate  about  ninety  pupils  by 
crowding.  The  dormitories,  school 
rooms,  dining  rooms  and  teeachers' 
rooms  are  in  exact  proportion.  They 
are  all  full  now.  As  a  gentleman  re- 
marked the  other  day,  "you  have  every 
nook  and  corner  filled."  We  have  re- 
ceived thirty-five  new  pupils  this  year. 
Some  of  the  older  ones  left  school  last 
year.  Some  of  the  new  ones  became 
very  homesick  and  returned  home  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  some 
have  gone  on  account  of  illness,  leaving' 
ninety-three  in  attendance  now.  The 
census  reports  about  250  blind  children 
of  school  age  in  the  state.  If  the  same 
number  of  new  pupils  apply  next  year 
as  there  has  this  year,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  receive  them.  And  what 
shall  we  do  with  those  who  apply  the 
year  after? 

I  might  say  here  that  these  necessi- 
ties have  been  placed  before  the  legis- 
lature for  its  consideration.  It  is  to 
be  most  earnestly  hoped  that  the  legis- 
lature will  find  it  wise  to  order  these 
improvements  to  afford  better  oppor- 
tunities to  the  pupils  in  the  school  and 
accommodations  for  those  outside  who 
cannot  be  received  until  these  im- 
provements are  made.  But  if  they  find 
that  the  state  funds  can  be  better  used 
at  other  points,  then,  we  who  are  im- 
mediately interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  blind,  must  bide  the  time  when 
the  state  can  afford  to  make  its  school 
for  the  blind  equal  to  the  similar 
schools  established  and  maintained  by 
the  other  states. 

.  Dr.  E.  P.  Taylor,  superintendent  of 
the  state  hospital  for  the  insane  at 
Mendota,  reported  for  the  committee 
on  detention  and  care  of  the  insane 
Judge  Ludvvig  reported  upon  legisla 
tive  matters  that  were  being  consid 
ered.  A  recess  was  taken  until  even- 
ing. 

Those  who  were  present  at  the  even- 
ing session  at  the  unitarian  church 
enjoyed  an  interesting  program. 

Although  not  on  the  scheduled  pro- 
gram, Mrs.  Voss  and  Miss  Estes  sang  a 
duet  which  was  warmly  appre- 
ciated. J.  J.  Blaisdell,  Professor 
of  moral  philosophy  in  Beloit  college, 
read  a  very  interesting  paper  on  the 
subject,  "Are  Our  Industrial  and  Re- 
form Schools  for  Boys  and  Girls  Reform- 
ing?" The  professor  clearly  demon- 
strated his  well-defined  convictions 
and  cited  many  instances  of  his  ob- 
servations connected  with  reform  in- 
stitutions and  prison  life.  He  spoke 
strongly  against  the  lack  of  seclusion 
and  showed  its  evil  effects.  He  also 
demonstrated  the  evil  results  of  the 
foul,  prison  criminally  burdened 
atmosphere  upon  the  susceptible  and 
youthful  nature.  Another  instance 
and  condition  which  he  thought  was 
accompanied  by  no  good  results  was 
the  fact  that  the  buildings  in  most 
cases  were  very  poorly  situated. 
The  fact  that  the  school  rooms 
were  in  direct  communication  with 
the  workshops  and  yice  versa  could 
bring  about  no  good  results.  There 
was  want  of  remoteness  which  would 
not  allow  the  mind  any  close  applica- 
tion whether  at  school  or  at  work. 


A  general  discussion  was  then  in- 
dulged in  and  those  of  the  gathering 
who  had  not  seen  the  articles  on  dis- 
play from  the  blind  institute  spent 
some  time  in  looking  over  the  artistic 
work. 
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The  Story  of  Tommy  String' 


By  Eliza  Ballou. 


Copyright,  1893,  by  the  Publishers  o/Comfoet. 


BOUT  a  year  and  a  half 
ago, a  little  child  was  in 
one  of  the  hospitals  in 
Williamsburgh,   Penn- 
sylvania, who  awaken- 
ed   emotions     of     the 
deepest  pity  in  the 
hearts   of  all  who 
saw  him. 

His  motherwas 
dead;  his  father 
had  a  b  an- 
doned  him. 

But    that 
was    not   the 
sum     of    his 
misfortune. 
He  was  deaf. 
He  was  dumb. 
He  was  blind. 
His  situation  was 
pitiful  indeed. 

Yet  this  helpless 
child  of  four  years 
of  age,  had  from 
his  very  helpless- 
ness, endeared  himself  to  the  hospital  authori- 
ties and  to  the  nurses  who  had  him  in  charge. 

But  hospital  directors  have  to  look  to  their 
funds,  and,  although  it  did  seem  as  though  this 
baby  could  not  be  a  great  financial  burden,  it 
was  decided  that  as  he  was  well,  so  far  as  bodily 
ailments  were  concerned,  that  the  almshouse 
rather  than  the  hospital  was  the  proper  place 
for  him,  and  that  he  must  be  removed. 

The  nurses  who  had  care  of  him  were  greatly 
distressed;  they  knew  that  the  result  of  the  re- 
moval would  be  disastrous  to  the  child,  and 
they  begged  for  a  little  respite  until  some  plan 
could  be  formed  which  should  end  in  his  being 
put  under  proper  care. 

So  somebody  interested  in  the  hospital  wrote 

to  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  director  of  the  Boston 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  the  founder  of  the 
blind  children's  Kindergarten. 

Mr.  Anagnos'  heart  went  out  to  this  little  waif, 
as  it  always  goes  out  to  one  in  misfortune,  and 
he  felt  that  the  child  must  come  to  the  shelter 
of  the  kindergarten. 

But  how  could  it  be  done? 

Money  was  needed,  for  a  child  of  this  kind 
cannot  be  taught  with  other  children,  as  those 
can  who  are  only  blind,  but  he  must  have  a 
special  teacher  whose  sole  charge  he  should  be, 
and  who  would  have  the  care  of  him  day  and' 
night. 

It  was  done,  and  done  through  a  girl  of  twelve, 
who  was  similarly  afflicted,  but  who  had   so 


overcome  the  limitations  or  Her  physical  being, 
that  she  was  bright  and  more  advanced  Intel-  :| 
lectually  than  any  child  of  her  years  who  is  in  , 
full  possession  of  all  her  faculties. 

When   the   letter  came    telling  of    Tommy  |i 
Stringer  and  his  sad  case*  Helen  Kellarthoughl 
a  little,  then  she  spelled  out  to  Mr.  Anagnos: 

"Ho  must  come." 

And  this  is  the  way  she  made  the  beginning, 

A  short  time  before,  a  beautiful  setter  dog,  to 
which  she  was  deeply  attached,  had  died.  As 
everything  that  Helen  Kellar,  wonderful  child, 
does  and  says  is  of  interest  to  all  who  know 
about  her,  somebody  wrote  in  one  of  the  news- 
papers of  her  loss. 

.  Only  a  day  or  two  after  she  heard  of  Tommy 
Stringer,  she  received  a  letter  from  a  dog  fan- 
cier in  New  York,  offering  to  give  her  a  very 
valuable  dog  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  she 
had  lost. 

When  the  letter  was  read  to  her,  she  thought 
a  moment,  then  taking  her  writing  block,  such 
as  blind  people  use,  she  wrote  a  reply* 

I  wish  I  could  give  it  to  you  Just  as  she  wrote 
it,  for  it  was  so  sweet  and  pathetic,  that  it 
would  touch  every  heart. 

She  told  the  story  of  Tommy,  then  she 
thanked  her  unknown  friend,  and  told  him  if 
he  really  wanted  to  make  her  happy,  he  would 
send  her  the  value  of  the  dog  in  money,  and  I 
Tommy  Stringer  should  come  to  the  Kinder-  I 
garten. 

The  letter  accomplished  its  mission.  The 
man  not  only  sent  her  the  money,  but  he 
showed  her  message  to  his  friends  and  they 
sent  more.  Then  he  had  the  letter  printed, 
just  as  it  was  in  her  own  square  writing,  and 
appended  a  little  request  of  his  own  at  the  end. 

Money  came  pouring  into  Helen's  hands,  un-  | 
til  there  was  enough  to  take  care  of  Tommy  for 
a  year,  and  he  was  sent  for. 

They  brought  him  to  Boston,  that  child  of  j 
four  years  old,  a  bright,  pretty  boy  with  golden 
hair  and  beautiful  blue  eyes  that  did  not  look 
as  though  they  were  darkened  forever,  dressed 
as  a  baby.  He  literally  knew  nothing  except 
to  love  those  who  were  kind  to  him. 

It  was  like  taking  a  young  animal  and  trying 
to  make  a  human  being  out  of  it.    But  Tommy  j 
was  bright  and  intelligent,  and  had  a  soul,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  he  began  to  have  an  idea 
of  what  the  teacher  was  trying  to  do.    Her  first  ! 
task  was  to  teach  him  correct  personal  habits, 
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Mr.  Westervelt  received  a  telegram  from  Dr. 
last  evening  saying  that  he  and  Helen  Keller,  Miss  Sulli- 
van, (Helen's  teacher),  and  Mrs.  Pratt  will  reach  Roches- 
ter Wednesday  morning.  This  infomation  was  a  delight- 
ful surprise  to  us,  for  while  we  have  hoped  that  3ome 
day  Helen  would  visit  us,  we  little  imagined  that  our 
anticipations  were  so  soon  to  be  realized. 
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Helen  Keller's  Visit. 


The  last  two  days  have  been  red  letter  days  in  the 
history  of  our  school,  for  they  brought  us  the  acquaint- 
ance of  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Father's  little 
children, — Helen  Keller.  We  expected  her  Wednesday 
morning,  as  Dr.  Bell  had  telegraphed  that  the  party 
would  arrive  on  the  9:40  train.  It  was  with  difficulty 
then  howTo7eTcTnimsei7,'and  then"he'wa7Put   that  the  pupils  went  about  their  usual  lessons  and  duties, 

for  all  were  anxious  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  this 
little  girl  of  whom  they  had  heard  so  much.     Our  wait- 
ing grew  rather  impatient  as  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  came 
and  still  no  wprd  from    Helen,  but  finally  a  telephone 
message    was    sent  us   that    Helen,  Miss  Sullivan,  (her 
teacher),  and  Mrs.  Pratt  were  at  the  hotel  and  would  not 
come  out  until  afternoon.     Soon  after  the  message  Mr. 
Westervelt  arrived,  bringing  with  him  Dr.  A.  Graham 
Bell,  whom  we  were    all  delighted  to   greet.     Dr.  Bell 
said  that  the  visit  had  been  planned  rather  suddenly,  and 
he  did  not  know  that  he  ought  to  have  brought  Mis? 
Sullivan  on  so  long  a  journey  at  this  time,  for  only  a 
short  time  ago  she  fell  and  broke  her  collar  bone,  but  he 
had  urged  her  to  leave  her  bed  and  come  with  Helen  to 
visit  us,  and  it  seemed  best  for  her  after  her  long  journey 
to  rest  and  recuperate  before  doing  anything  that  would 
so  tax  her  strength  as  the  excitement  of  visiting  a  school. 
It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  the  carriage 
reached  the  house,  and  as  it  drove  up  many  eyes  were 
watching  eagerly  for  little  Helen.     Miss  Sullivan  was  the 
first  to  alight,  and  next  came  Helen,  but  she  was  not  the 
little  girl  we  had  expected  to  see,  but  a  large  girl,  almost 
if  not   quite  as  tall  as  Miss  Hamilton. 


into  his  boy's  clothes,  the  same  that  he  has  on 
in  the  little  picture,  for  this  was  taken  when  he 
had  been  only  a  few  weeks  at  the  Kindergarten. 
Then  he  was  taught  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong,  ajjd  it  was  most  wonderful  to 
see  the  moral  sense  arouse  and  develop. 

But  one  year's  work  would  make  only  a  be- 
innrv  ig,  and   Helen  Kellar  set  about   raisinr 
I   .lon'money  'or  he;-  you'jg  p-  fcegc, to  wb;  k 
|  she  was  tenderly  attached. 

Will  it  seem  like  a  fable  or  a  miracle,  when  I 
tell  you  that,  at  the  visitor's  reception  at  the 
Kindergarten,  in  April  last,  I  heard  this  child 
speak  in  behalf  of  Tommy.  It  was  like  the 
pleading  of  an  angel.  As  she  stood  with  her 
beautiful  face  suffused  with  emotion,  her  hand 
clasping  that  of  her  dear  friend,  Rev.  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  she  was  like  one  inspired.  Men 
and  women  sat  with  the  tears  rolling  down 
their  faces,  and  sobs  were  heard  all  over  the 
room. 

Helen  had  been  to  the  Horace  Mann  school 
and  had  learned  to  articulate.  She  did  not 
speak  quite  plainly,  but  with  a  little  interpre- 
tation from  Dr.  Hale,  the  people  understood  it. 
And  they  responded. 
How  could  they  help  itt 

Then  a  lady  who  has  a  beautiful  house  on  the 
water  side  of  Beacon  Street  offered  her  parlors 
for  Helen  to  give  a  tea.  The  tickets  were  a  dol- 
lar. Some  young  ladies  sold  flowers  and  candy, 
and  the  beautiful  rooms  were  crowded.  Bishop 
Brooks,  who  was  a  devoted  friend  of  Helen,  was 
present,  and  so  was  Dr.  Oliver  Wendall  Holmes 
and  Dr.  Hale.  ,  ..       , 

Two  days  after  the  tea,  Helen  had  the  pleasure 
of  sending  a  check  for  $1,325.00  to  Mr.  Francis 
Jackson,  the  treasurer  of  the  Kindergarten,  to 

put  away  for  Tommy.  

And  so  the  future  of  this  child  is  assured. 
In  the  meantime  he  is  growing  a  splendid 
sturdy  fellow,  and  is  making  great  progress. 
He  can  spell  many  words  by  the  hand,  can  use 
a  needle  beautifully,  and  is  learning  to  articu- 
late. .  , 
Could  any  one  with  all  the  faculties  alive  and 
alert,  have  done  more  for  another  than  sweet 

^0?^^^  face,  with  its  frame  of  golden  brown  hair  which 

V  — ~ ' 


However,    the 


: 
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fell  in  curls  about  her  shoulders,  showed  us  that  though 
remarkably  tall  for  twelve  years,  she  was  still  a  child. 

When  the  ladies  arrived  Dr.  Bell  was  over  in  the 
kindergarten,  so  they  at  once  went  there  to  join  him. 
On  the  way  one  of  the  ladies  spelled  in  Helen's  hand, 
"  We  have  about  seven  acres  of  ground  about  our  build- 
ings and  a  number  of  fine  large  trees,"  to  which  she  re- 
plied, "It  must  be  a  charming  place."     When  they  en- 
tered the  kindergarten  the  little  people  all  crowded  about 
Helen    and   her   hands  went  quickly  from  one  face  to 
another,  while  busy  little  fingers  spelled  to  her,  "  I  am 
glad  to  see  you."     Louis  Williams  was  so  anxious  for  an 
introduction  that  he  introduced  himself  by  saying,  "  My 
name  is  Louis  Williams."     Helen  caught  the  name  at 
once,  and  some  time  after  as  Louis  happened  to  be  stand- 
ing near  her  and  her  hand  again  rested  on  his  head,  she 
said,  "  Is  not  this  Louis?"     Her  quick  recognition  sur- 
prised the  children.     The  party  spent  some  time  in  the 
kindergarten  and  then  came  over  to  the  main  building. 
The  older  girls  were  invited  into  the  sitting-room  to  visit 
with  Helen  until  supper  time,  and  they,  with  the  members 
of  the  family  who  were  gathered  about  her,  will  never 
forget  what  a  happy  hour  was  spent  in  companionship 
with    this  sweet,  beautiful  girl.     She  began  spelling  to 
the  girls  very  rapidly  indeed,  and  as  her  spelling  is  a  lit- 
tle peculiar  they  found  it  hard  to  read  what  she  said. 
Miss  Sullivan  stopped  her  and  said,  "  You  must  not  spell 
so   fast,"    but   Helen  answered  quickly  by  speech   (she 
never  spqlls  to  persons  who  can  hear),  "But  they  are 
used  to  rapid  spelling."     She  had  found  this  out  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  had  spelled  to  her. 

Helen  first  told  the  girls  something  about  her  home 
and  family.  She  said  she  had  a  sister  named  Mildred, 
and  a  little  brother  whose  name  was  "  Phillips  Brooks.  " 
Louisa  Pugh  interrupted  to  ask,  "  Did  you  name  your 
little  brother?  "  Helen  replied,  "  Yes,  I  did.  I  named 
him  after  my  dear  friend  Bishop  Brooks."  As  she  spoke 
of  him  her  face  was  full  of  a  tenderness  that  brought 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  sympathetic  group  about  her. 
She  said  her  home  was  in  a  beautiful  little  town  called 
Tuscumbia,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Alabama  ;  that 
she  and  Miss  Sullivan  were  accustomed  to  taking  long- 
walks  to  the  woods,  where  they  found  many  varieties  of 
flowers  ;  and  she  added,  "  There  is  a  beautiful  brook  by 
which  we  sit  down  to  rest.  The  brook  murmurs  at  our 
feet  and  there  is  a  lovely  cascade  near  by.  If  an  artist 
should  see  this  spot  I  am  sure  he  would  desire  to  paint 
it.  "  Helen  asked  the  girls  if  they  liked  poetry.  They 
assured  her  that  they  did,  and  told  her  the  girls  had  a 
club  for  the  study  of  Tennyson.  Helen  said  she  would 
recite  the  "  Psalm  of  Life,  "  and  Mr.  Westervelt,  spelling 
as  Helen  spoke,  helped  the  girls  to  read   her   lips.     She 


'recited  with  so  much  feeling  and  expn  ssion  that  all  felt 
the  inspiration  with  which  the  dear  child  gave  the  selec- 
tion, and  tears  again  filled  the  eyes  of  the  listeners. 

Mr.  Westervelt  asked  the  girls  if  any  one  of  them 
could  recite  a  selection  from  Tennyson.  Maude  Caldwel  I 
started  to  recite  "  Break,  Break,  Break,"  spelling  it  in 
Helen's  hand,  but  she  made  a  mistake,  so  Helen  took  it 
up,  but  she  also  made  a  mistake  in  the  first  line,  which 
Dr.  Bell  corrected.  Helen  turned  at  once  to  the  girls 
and  said,  "  You  must  excuse  me."  She  then  began 
again,  this  time  going  through  the  poem  without  an  error, 
and  giving  it  with  much  earnestness  and  expression. 
She  next  recited  "  The  Bugle  Song,"  letting  her  voice 
die  away  softly  in  the  echoes.  The  girls  were  greatly 
interested  in  these  recitations. 

Maude  sat  on  a  hassock  at  Helen's  feet  and  talked 
with  her,  spelling  in  her  hand.  After  a  short  conver- 
sation in  which  the  girls  were  getting  acquainted,  Helen 
asked,  "  What  is  your  favorite  book  ?  "  Maude  replied, 
"  That  is  a  pretty  hard  question  to  answer.  I  can  hardly 
tell  what  single  book  I  should  name  as  my  favorite,  but 
think  I  like  either  "  John  Halifax  "  or  "  Ben  Hur  "  as 
well  as  any.  I  have  read  them  over  several  times." 
Helen  said,  "  I  like  '  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  '  best  of  all. 
Have  you  read  it  ?  I  have  read  it  over  and  over  again, 
and  have  laughed  over  the  maid  Mary's  funny  sayings." 
Maude  replied  that  she  remembered  what  Helen  referred 
to  and  had  herself  been  much  amused.  Then  Helen 
asked  the  girls  if  they  had  read  "Little  Women."'  All 
replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Helen  wanted  to  know  if  any  of  them  had  read 
"  An  Old-Fashioned  Girl."  The  girls  bad  all  read  the 
story,  and  Maude  said  to  her:  "  On  the  fifteenth  of  this 
month,  which  was  Professor  Westervelt's  birthday,  we 
had  a  party,  at  which  every  one  represented  a  book,  and 
was  dressed  in  a  way  to  help  others  to  guess  the  book 
personated.  I  represented  '  An  Old-Fashioned  Girl.' ' 
Helen  said  "How  were  you  dressed?"  Maude  re- 
plied, "  I  had  on  a  short  gingham  dress,  white  apron,  and 
white  stockings,  slippers,  and  long  pantalets.  My  hair 
hung  down  my  back  in  two  long  braids." 

Helen  next  told  about  her  visit  to  the  zoological 
gardens  in  Washington  where  she  saw  a  cunning  little 
animal  with  a  long  tail  (measuring  its  length  with  her 
hands);  she  said  it  was  ver}7  docile.  Dr.  Bell  asked  her 
how  it  got  its  food.  Helen  replied,  "  It  puts  its  tongue 
to  the  cup  of  a  flower  and  licks  the  hone}'  out.  It  has 
three  names,  one  of  which  is  the  '  honey  bear.'  '  She 
then  told  of  her  visit  to  Mt.  Vernon.  "She  said,  "  I  went 
to  visit  the  tomb  of  Washington.  We  went  down  the 
river  in  a  little  steamboat.  When  we  were  opposite  the 
tomb  the  great  iron  heart  of  the  boat  stopped  beating,  and 
the  boat  drifted  silently  by  the  place  which  is  the  long 
home  of  the  Father  of  his  Countrv.     At  Mt.  Vernon  we 
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bought  some  roses  for  Dr.  Bell."  .  She  felt  around  for 
Dr.  Bell  who  was  sitting  near  her,  and  gave  his  hand  an 
affectionate  little  pat,  and  said  the  roses  were  for  his 
birthday.  Dr.  Bell  said  he  received  them,  but  thought 
they  were  for  Daisy,  his  daughter  who  was  ill ;  he  had 
forgotten  about  its  being  his  birthday. 

Helen  told  about  her  visit  to  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute where  she  saw  something  made  of  alabaster,  and  then 
asked  the  girls  what  alabaster  is,  and  where  it  comes  from. 
One  of  the  girls  ventured  as  a  reply  that  it  was  something 
from  which  perfume  was  made,  which  answer  amused 
Helen,  as  it  did  all  the  girls  ;  it  was  easy  to  see  that 
the  idea  came  from  the  alabaster  box  that  Mary  broke 
to  anoint  the  Saviour's  feet.  As  soon  as  Helen 
and  the  girls  were  quieted  from  their  laughter,  Helen 
told  them  that  alabaster  is  a  stone  as  white  as  snow 
that  is  found  on  an  island  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago. 
Mr.  Westervelt  put  a  piece  of  Niagara  spar  or  gypsum 
in  her  hand,  and  told  her  what  it  was.  She  recog- 
nized it,  and  said  she  had  seen  a  number  of  things, 
vases  and  statuettes,  made  from  this  material.  She  then 
asked  if  the  girls  knew  about  asbestos.  One  of  them 
told  her  she  thought  it  a  kind  of  gypsum.  Helen  said, 
"  No,  it  is  not  gypsum,  it  is  a  mineral,  and  from  it  a 
kind  of  cloth  is  made  that  will  not  burn.  It  is  used 
for  covering  steampipes,  and  thin  plates  of  gypsum 
were  used  by  the  ancients  in  their  windows  before 
glass  was  discovered." 

Mr.  Westervelt  told  Helen  it  was  the  eirls'  suDDer 
time  and  they  would  have  to  go.  So  Helen  said  good- 
bye and  threw  a  kiss  to  them  all.  The  girls  returned 
the  good-bye  in  like  manner,  saying  afterwards  that  they 
forgot  Helen  could  not  see.  [This  account  of  Helen's 
visit  with  the  girls  was  written  by  some  of  the  girls  them- 
selves, and  they  did  not  want  it  shortened  by  the  omission 
of  any  single  item.] 

At  the  supper  table  the  family  who  were  at  Mr. 
Westervelt's  table  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  another 
side  of  Helen's  character,  her  vivaciousness  and  wit,  for 
all  through  the  meal  she  sustained  her  part  in  the  con- 
versation, giving  quick  and  ready  answers,  and  pro- 
pounding conundrums,  several  of  which  were  original. 
Among  the  latter  were,  "  My  first  is  a  body  of  water;  my 
second  is  an  exclamation  ;  my  third  is  used  in  fishing  ; 
my  whole  gives  protection."  (Bayonet.)  Another  was, 
"  My  first  is  a  partnership  ;  my  second  dwells  in  seclusion  ; 
my  third  calls  to  battle  ;  my  whole  is  a  puzzler."  (Co- 
nundrum.) Helen's  face  was  radiant  as  she  reached  out 
for  Mr.  Westervelt's  hand  and  said,  "  Here  is  a  conun- 
drum for  you.  Mr.  Westervelt.  It  is  not  original,  but 
I  want  you  to  guess  it.  '  Why  can  I  not  spell  cupid  ?'  " 
Mr.  Westervelt  was  obliged  to  give  it  up,  and  so  were  all 
the  others,  so  with  a  happy  laugh  she  gave  the  answer 
herself,  "  Because  when  I  come  to  C  U  (see  you)  I  can 
go  no  farther." 


After  supper  Eddie  Westervelt  visited  with  Helen  for 
some  time,  telling  of  hia  experience  at  Sodus.  She  was 
very  much  interested  in  the  account  he  gave  of  the  rob- 
ber who  tried  to  break  into  the  Bungalow,  and  when 
the  story  was  finished,  asked,  "  Have  you  ever  heard 
what  became  of  the  robber?  I  think  he  ought  to  have 
been  arrested."  At  half-past  eight,  the  ladies  returned  to 
their  hotel,  promising  to  come  again  in  the  morning. 
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Mr.  Westervelt  was  desirous  that  some  of  our  friends! 
in  the  city  should  have  the  privilege  of  meeting  Helen 
Keller,  and  when  Mrs.  Pratt  said  she  thought  it  would 
not  be  too  much  of  a  strain  upon  Miss  Sullivan  to 
friends  for  an  hour  Thursday  afternoon,  it  was  decided 
that  a  reception  should  be  given  Helen  in  the  chapel  from 
four  to  five  o'clock.     Thursday  was  a  stormy  day  and 
the  friends  did  not  leave  the  hotel  during  the  mornii  _ 
they  arrived  at  the  Institution  before  three  o'clock,  and 
spent  an  hour  in  the  schoolrooms.     It  had  been  difficult 
to  get  word  to  friends  on  such  short  notice,  but  about 
fifty  invitations  had  been  sent  out  Wednesday  evening, 
and  the  company  that  assembled  to  greet  Helen  proved 
how  appreciative  friends  were  of  the  opportunity.     Be- 
fore Helen  entered  the  chapel,  Mr  Westervelt  explained 
briefly,  as  is    done  in  the  Volta    Bureau  Souvenir,  th- 
methods  which    Miss    Sullivan     followed   in    teaching 
Helen. 

The  stage  had  been  prettily  decorated  with  palms 
and  flowering  plants,  making  a  pleasing  background 
to  the  picture  which  Helen  and  her  teacher  pre- 
sented. Dr.  Bell  gave  a  short  account  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Helen,  and  then  introduced  her  and  asked  her 
to  tell  the  friends  something  of  her  life.  Helen  knew 
that  her  audience  was  composed  of  hearing  people,  so 
all  she  said  was  spoken,  and  those  who  are  unaccustomed 
to  hearing  the  deaf  speak  had  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing the  sweet  storv  of  her  life,  which  the  child 
gave  in  the  purest  and  choicest  language, — the  language 
of  books  rather  than  of  ordinary  conversational  inter- 
course. 

It  was  marvelous  to  see  how  quickly  Helen  read  the 

lips  of  her  teacher  and  Mrs.  Pratt ;  holding  her  hand  so 
as  to  touch  lightly  upon  the  throat,  lips,  and  nose  she 
was  able  to  catch  the  movement  and  vibration,  seemingly 
with  greater  certainty  than  the  lips  can  be  read  by  the 
deaf  through  sight.  Mrs.  Pratt,  with  whom  Helen  and 
Miss  Sullivan  have  been  staying  since  Miss  Sullivan  met 
with  her  accident,  said  that  within  the  last  two  weeks 
she  had  read  aloud  to  Helen  111  pages  of  "An  Old- 
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Fashioned  Girl."     Helen,  feeling  all  that  was  read,  and  j 
in    a    measure    appreciating   the   emphasis,  volume   of 
voice,   pitch,  and  inflection    of    the  reader,  is   able   to 
repeat  the  words  aloud  with  much  the  same  feeling  as 
that  with  which  they  have  been  read  to  her. 

It  was  hard  to  remember  as  we  listened  that  the  eyes 
were  sightless  and  the  ears  stopped.  Helen  was  asked 
how  she  could  be  so  happy,  and  in  her  triumphant 
reply, — "  I  have  lost  only  two  of  God's  gifts,  I  have  still 
many  powers,  and  the  greatest  of  all  is  mind,  mind  that 
can  be  cultivated,  and  through  which  I  can  enjoy  most  of 
God's  blessings," — we  realized  with  her  that  mind  is  the 
greatest  gift,  and  having  this  we  have  all.  In  Helen  the 
mental  life  so  overwhelms  the  physical  that  we  were 
in  sympathy  with  one  present  who  remarked,  "  I  feel 
that  in  this  child  I  have  seen  more  of  the  Divine  than 
has  been  manifest  in  any  one  I  ever  met  before." 

Helen's  recitations  were  enthusiastically  received. 
A  beautiful  bunch  of  flowers  from  Mrs.  Ellwanger  was 
given  her,  and  when  Miss  Sullivan  asked  her  to  tell 
what  they  were,  her  deft  fingers  touched  the  petals  ten- 
derly, and  she  said  with  a  smile,  which  having  once  seen 
one  could  never  forget,  "  Tulips,  ferns,  and  carnations." 

All  were  sorry  when  Mr.  Westervelt  said  that  as  the 
friends  were  going  to  Niagara  on  the  5:55  train  it  would 
be  necessary  for  them  to  leave  at  once. 

When  Helen  was  putting  on  her  wraps  to  leave  us, 
the  Herald  reporter  who  was  present,  begged  leave  to 
say  a  few  words  to  her.  Miss  Sullivan  spelled  in  her 
hand,  "  A  reporter  wishes  to  speak  with  you." 

Helen  turned  to  him  and  said  quickly,  "  What  paper 
do  you  report  for?" 

He  replied,  "The  Herald:' 

"  Is  it  a  democratic  or  a  republican  paper." 

"  Democratic." 

"  My  father  is  a  democrat." 

"  And  what  are  you  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  a  mugwump." 

"  Don't  you  think  you  ought  to  be  what  your  father 

is?" 

Helen's  hand  sought  her  teacher's  face,  and  bending 
lovingly  toward  her,  she  said,  "Ah,  but  teacher  is  a 
republican !" 

Just  as  they  were  leaving,  Maude  Caldwell  brought 
a  bunch  of  roses  which  Helen  had  left  on  Maude's  desk 
in  one  of  the  schoolrooms,  and  handed  them  to  Helen 
saying,  "These  are  your  roses  which  you  left  in  the 
last  schoolroom  you  visited.  Do  you  remember  me?" 
Helen  replied  quickly,  "Yes,  you  are  the  girl  who 
talked   with   me   about   books   yesterday?" 

We  were  sorry  when  the  carriage  drove  away  with 
the  ladies  for  their  visit  had  been  all  too  short  and  we 
bade  good  bye  with  reluctance,  although  we  could  not 
begrudge  them  the  pleasure  of  a  day  at  Niagara.     We 


were  glad  on  many  accounts  that  Mr  Lyon  decided  at 
the  last  moment  to  go  with  them  ae  their  escort,  Dr. 
Bell  having  previously   arranged  to  remain  our  guesl 

another  day. 

As  it  was  at  Dr.  Bell's  suggestion  and  by  his  invita- 
tion that  the  ladies  came  to  see  us  we  ;tre  under  <rreat 
obligations  to  him.  The  visit  has  been  an  inspiration  to 
our  teachers,  pupils,  and  all  connected  with  our  school. 

We  are  disappointed  in  not  having  a  good  picture 
of  Helen  to  give  our  readers  with  this  number  of  (  M  i; 
Little  People.  Mr.  Kent  had  very  kindly  offered  to 
make  some  pictures  of  her,  and  as  he  is  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  photographic  artists  in  the  country,  Miss 
Sullivan  would  have  been  glad  to  take  advantage  of  his 
offer  had  she  been  feeling  stronger  and  the  time  nol 
been  limited.  Boston  is  not  far  distant  from  Roches- 
ter, and  we  hope  we  may  some  day  be  favored  with  an- 
other, and  more  prolonged  visit  from  our  friend-. 


<  so 
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SOUTH    BOSTON  INQUIRER, 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  APRIL  1,  1898. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTE  CONCERT. 

A  rare  treat  wan  given  ''he  pupils  of 
the  school  for  the  Blind,  last  Monday 
evening,  in  tbi-ir  hall  at  the  institute, 
The  Beacon  Male  Quartet,  consisting: 
Messrs.  Geo.  J.  Parker,  tiist  tenor;  Geo.  W. 
Want,  second  tenor;  A.  15.  Hitchcock,  first 
bass;  D.  M.  Babcock,  second  bass,  gave 
the  entertainment.  The  programme  was 
entirely  of  a  vocal  order.  The  selections 
by  the  qnartet  were  very  tine,  and  receiv- 
ed meriied  applause.  The  so!os  sung  by 
Mr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Hitchcock,  were  ex- 
ceedingly well  rendered,  and  they  both 
responded  to  hearty  encores.  Besides  the 
pupils  of  the  institute  a  large  number  of 
persons  had  been  invited,  aud  the  hall 
was  well  filler!.  Every  one  present  enjoy- 
ed the  concert,  which  was  one  of  the  finest 
"t  the  season.  The  following  was  the 
program  given: 

Quartet,  'Tn  May  Time";  solo,  "Thine," 
Mr.  Parker;  qnartet,  'The  Owl  and  the 
Pussy  Cat,"  encore,  'Dinah  Doe';  solo, 
"Three  Singers,"  Mr.  Hitchcock;  quartet, 
Wandering  Singers  Patrol'';  quartet,  "Tip- 
per Lang-3ath-Sea' ;  duet,  Messrs.  Parker 
and  Hitchcock;  qnartet,  'Fairest  is  She"- 
solo,  "Yeomans  Wedding  song." Mr.  Hitch- 
cock, encore,  "Warrior  Bold";  solo,  "All 
Souls'  Day,"  Mr.  Parker,  encore, '  Oh  !  Lov- 
ing Heart";  quartet,  "Sailors'  Song". 


THURSDAY,     APRIL    13.    1893. 


There  was  another  street-car  scene  the  same 
day  which  was  more  pathetic.  A  real  mother, 
this  time,  holding  her  little  girl  by  the  hand. 
It  wa6  a  poor  woman,  evidently ;  but  her  hand 
which  was  not  tightly  clasping  the  band  of  the 
child  carried  a  somewhat  bulky  parcel.  It  you 
looked  at  the  parcel  closely  enough,  you  could 
make  out  what  it  contained  from  certain  pro- 
jections in  it  here  and  there;  and  besides, 
on  the  paper  in  which  it  was  wrapped 
there  was  the  printed  adrerttsment  of  a  toy- 
store.  The  child  was  volcelesn,  and  her  face 
mutely  appealing.  The  mother  seemed  to  have 
no  way  of  communicating  with  her  except  by 
looks,  shakes  or  nods  of  the  head  and  various 
pitiful  grimaces.  The  child  looked  about  curi." 
ously.  with  the  shitting  watchful  eyes  of  a  deaf 
mute.  The  mother  asked  the  way  to  the  Horace 
Mann  School.  She  was  told  that  she  was  near  it 
and  clasped  the  child's  hand  closer.  Presently 
she  left  the  car,  carrying  her  parcel  of  toys  out 
with  great  care,  as  if  she  thought  it  were  in 
danger  of  breaking— which  would  be  a  calami- 
ty not  to  be  thought  of.  She  was  taking  her 
beloved  child  to  the  school  for  deaf  mutes,  no 
doubt  for  » long  separation,  iu  order  that,  as 
Helen  Keller  expresses  it,  the  world  of  light 
might  be  opened  to  her  with  the  key  of  lan- 
guage    But  she   would  get    her   back   after 

awhile! 
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kindergarten  for  tt)e  Blind. 


Jamaica  Plain,  April  3,  1893. 
To  the  friends  of  afflicted  humanity, — 

We  beg  leave  to  call  your  kind  attention  to  the  following  facts, 
relating  to  the  present  condition  of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  and 
showing  its  pressing  need  for  funds. 

Early  in  February  the  new  buildings  were  finished  and  made  ready 
for  occupancy  and  soon  after  a  second  household  was  formed  almost 
equal  in  size  to  the  first. 

The  number  of  children  has  been  increased  from  36  to  51,  and  there 
are  now  twice  as  many  teachers  and  other  officers  employed  to  take  care  of 
them  and  train  them  as  there  were  a  year  ago. 

In  consequence  of  this  rapid  growth  the  current  expenses  are  nearly 
doubled  while  the  receipts  have  been  falling  off  steadily.  Hence  the  cost 
of  maintenance  will  be  far  in  excess  of  the  regular  income,  and  a  financial 
chasm  of  an  annual  deficit  will  soon  yawn  before  us. 

Moreover,  a  debt  of  $20,000  has  been  incurred  by  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  the  new  buildings  and  has  to  be  provided  for. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  are  again  compelled  to  appeal  with 
peculiar  urgency  to  all  benevolent  and  generous  members  of  our  commu- 
nity for  immediate  help.  We  cannot  do  otherwise.  The  work  rests  upon 
their  hearts  and  hands,  and  until  a  permanent  source  of  support  is  secured 
we  have  to  depend  upon  new  gifts  and  especially  upon  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  the  annual  subscribers  to  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Society. 

Will  you  join  this  society  and  thus  aid  the  cause  of  the  little  sightless 
children  ? 

If  so,  please  to  fill  out  the  enclosed  blank  and  send  the  amount  of 
your  subscription  to  the  treasurer,  Miss  Olga  E.  Gardner,  No.  51  Common- 
wealth avenue,  Boston. 

M.    ANAGNOS. 


Blind,  but  a  Mathematician. 

An  extraordinary  instance  of  success,  in 
spite  of  being  sorely  handicapped  in  the 
race,  has,  says  the  Sketch,  lately  occurred 
at  Berlin. 

At  the  university  in  the  Prussian  capital 
a  student  named  Max  Meyer,  of  the  age  or 
27,  propounded  with  such  brilliancy  and 
intellectual  power  his  thesis  on  the  differ- 
ential calculus  that  the  examiners  hailed 
his  prowess  with  acolamatinn,  and  at  once 
proclaimed  that,  he  was  deserving  ol  a 
special  degree  as  doctor. 

The  point  of  the  story  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Max  Meyer  is  blind,  and  has  learned  to  read 
by  touch  alone.  Perhaps  the  most  notable 
parallel  to  his  easels  that  of  the  late  Prof. 
Henry  D'awcect. 
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THE    WASH1NGTONIAN. 


VANCOUVER,  WASH.,  APIRL8,  1893. 


TO.  HELEN   KELLER. 

(Helen  Keller,  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  child,  who  has 
however,  learned  to  speak,  play  the  piano  and  write,  in  a  re- 
cent correspondence  with  Phillips  Brook  s,spoke  of  ''Love,  that 
something  in  the  he;  it") 

Sweet  singing  soul  whose  joyous  note 

As  high  as  heaven  reaches, 
Xo  dogma,  creed,  or  learned  school 

To  me  such  lesson  preaches. 
For,  love,  "that  something  in  the  heart," 

Is  ever  wisest  teacher, 
And  souls  that  know  that  ''God  is  Love," 

Can  need  no  higher  preaches. 
O  ears  so  dulled  to  outward  sense, 

0  lips  that  need  no  sealing, 
With  speech,  and  sight,  and  hearing,  oft, 

We  miss  thy  deeper  feeling! 
Dear  child!  shut  out  from  sin  and  wrong, 

Shut  in  with  all  the  graces, 
God  giant  that  only  visions  come 
Of  sweet  and  oleasant  faces. 

— Boston  Transcription. 
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__/       Death  of  a  tJoocl  Mam.  ^^ 

Mr.  Otis  Patten,  late  of  Little  Rook, 
Ark.,  died  in  tbis  city  this  afternoon  at  1 
o'clock,  at  the  residence  of  his  son-in- 
law,  R.  W.  D.  Bryan. 

Mr.  Patten  was  a  native  of  Maine,  hav- 
ing been  born  in  Topsharu,  May  11,  1821. 
Early  in  life  a  double  cataract  was  oper- 
ated upon,  leaving  him  with  but  little 
use  of  hiseyes.  He  was  educated  at  the 
school  for  the  blind  in  Boston,  and  de- 
voted his  life  to  the  care  and  training  of 
the  sightless.  He  was  for  many  years 
connected  with  the  state  school  for  the 
blind  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  for  25  years 
was  superintendent  of  the  Arkansas 
school  for  the  blind  at  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
an  institution  which  he  organized.  Not- 
withstanding his  physical  infirmities  be 
always  led  an  active  life  and  one  spent 
for  the  benefit  of  others. 

Since  his  retirement  from  ac- 
tive life  a  few  years  ago,  he 
organized  in  Little  Rock  an  old  la- 
dies' home,  a  home  for  fallen  women  and 
a  thoroughly  equipped  city  missionary 
and  tract  work.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  and  to  those  who 
unew  him  he  exhibited  traits  of  Chris- 
tian character  that  won  admiration.  He- 
was  quiet,  modest,  but  active  and  per- 
sistent, and  was  constantly  like  the  Mas- 
ter he  served,  "going  about  doing. good." 
He  had  been  in  the  city  about  two 
months,  and  was  confined  to  his  room 
during  his  last  sickness  for  about  two 
weeks.  His  physical  system  was  exhaust- 
ed and  he  quietly  and  peacefully  passed 
away. 

He  leaves  a  son,  W.  M.  Patten,  of  Lit- 
tle Rock,  and  three  daughters,  Mrs.  A. 
C.  Sioan,  of  Colorado  Springs,   Col.,   and 


Mrs.  E.  W.   Dobson   and  Mrs.  R.  W.  D. 
Bryan  of  this  city. 

His  remains  will  be  buried  by  the  side 
of.  chose  of  his  wife  in  Little  Rock.  Un- 
dertaker Montfort  has  the  body  for  em- 
balming. 
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JUNCAR  Y  REYES, 


THE     DEAF,     DUMB     AND     BLIND 
SPANISH    YOUTH, 


Sketched  from  Boyliootf  XJji  —Means  Em- 
ployed to  Tcncli  Hliii— His  Progress— 
Meeting  "between  two  of  a  Kind— Per 
soiial  Charateristics— Summary. 


(Translated  for  the  Yalta  Bureau  by 
F.  &.  French,  from  Memoria  cle  la  Es- 
cuela  Municipal  cle  Giegos  y  cle  Sordo- 
Mudos  de  .Barcelona,  18S8,  pp.  60—68. 
Written  by  Don  Francisco  de  Asis  Valle 
y  Bonquillo.) 

Inocencio  Juncar  y  Reyes,,  a  native 
of  ISTonaspe  (Saragossa,)  was  born  the 
28th  of  Dec,  1861.  In  his  earliest  iu 
fancy,  when  he,  a  deaf-mute,  most 
needed  a  father's  care,  he  unfortunate- 
ly lost  that  father,  and  the  mother, 
Antonia,  moved  to  Barcelona.  The 
poor  mother,  having  no  means,  except 
what  she  earned  by  hard  work,  was 
obliged  to  place  her  son  in  the  provin- 
cial (Catalonia)  House  of  Mercy  (Casa 
provincial  de  Caridad,)  where  she  at 
least  felt  that  he  would  receive  some 
instruction. 

In  May,  1867,   he  entered   the  divis- 
ion of  that   school   intended  for   deaf- 
mutes  and,  in  a  few  months,  even   be- 
fore he  had  completed  his  Cth  year,  he 
was  attacked  by  an  opthalmic  disorder, 
which  left  him  blind,   in    addition   to 
his  former    condition    of  being   both 
deaf  and  dumb.     Here,  in   this  charit- 
able   institution,  the  child,   Inocencio 
Juncar  y  Reyes,  or,  as  he  is  more  fre- 
quently called,  Juncar, .  on  account   of 
his  infirmity,  received   the  special  care 
which  any  such  child,   deprived  of  the 
care  and  solicitude  of  a  mother,  should 
receive.     He  remained  in   the  school, 
receiving     instruction,     until    March, 
1868,  when  his   schooling  ceased   for 
the  time  being,  on  account  of  abscess- 
es, in    his  head.       Again    a  pupil  iu 
Sept.,  1871,  he  was   fairly  constant  in 
attendance,   although   sometimes  hav- 
ing attacks  of  illness.     Prom  1872  on 
his    record    of  attendance   was  good, 
although,  on  account  of  his   numerous 
infirmities,    his    educational    progress 
was  not  as  great  as  it  might  have  been 
under  other  conditions. 

So  great  was  the  infirmity  which  de- 
prived Juncar  of  sight  that  not  alone 
were  the  bodily  eyes  closed  to  the  light, 
but  more,  the  spiritual  eyes  seemed 
closed  to  all  natural  things  which  sur- 
rounded him.  Deprived  of  both  sight 
and  hearing  and  not  having  been  train- 
ed to  understand   through  the  touch, 


The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

Many  of  the  parents  and  friends  who  by 
their  encouragement  and  patronage  helped 
the  children  in  their  little  enteitainments 
given  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  "Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind,  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the 
"new  building,"  (or  one  of  the  new  build- 
ings) so  much  needed,  is  now  completed 
and  occupied  by  the  little  girls  and  called 
the  girls'  building,  while  the  original  one 
contains  as  many  boys  as  there  were  girls 
and  boys  together  last  year.  In  all  now 
there  are  53  of  these  unfortunate  children 
for  whom  a  happy  home  with  school  and 
kindergarten  privileges  has  been  provided. 
In  addition  to  the  girls'  building,  a 
gymnasium  with  a  hall  over  it 
has  also  been  built,  which  is  but  a  part  of 
the  large  main  building  they  have  planned 
(as  soon  as  they  get  money  enough)  to  be 
used  for  a  school ;  the  other  being  needed 
for  homes. 

%We  wish  the  little  kindergarten  children 
in  Augusta  (who  have  contributed  about  a 
hundred  dollars  towards  a  corner  in  this 
new  building)  could  have  gone  with  us  up 
into  their  pleasant,  sunny  play-room  where 
we  were  invited  to  see  the  little  girls  in 
their  plays  and  games  ;  n<=ver  did  we  see 
happier  children,  as,  imitating  the  birds, 
fishes  and  lambs,  they  flew, swam  or  skipped 
about,  then  quietly  marched  down  the  stairs 
(not  stumbling  so  often  as  many  of  the  see- 
ing children  we  have  seen)  to  study  and 
read  from  their  raised  lettered  books. 

We  saw  little  Willie  Robbins,  who  is  deaf 
dumb  and  blind  like  Helen  Keller.  She  is 
a  sweet  faced  little  girl,  with  long  golden 
hair  and  pleasant  looking  eyes,  even  though 
the  light  has  gone  out  from  them.  She  read 
from  her  book,  telling  the  words  on  her 
fingers,  besides  articulating  many  of  them 
very  distinctly.  We  then  went  to  the  new 
gymnasium,  (which is  completely  furnished 
with  gymnastic  apparatus  for  the  Ling 
system)  and  saw  the  older  primary  children 
in  their  physical  culture.  They  marched 
and  counter-marched  in  perfect  time",  and 
in  their  exercise  each  tried  to  outdo  the 
other.  *  Their  agility  in  climbing  the  rope 
would  have  astonished  some  our  little  folks 
at  mmie.  We  mustn't  forget  to  mention 
how  delighted  they  all  were  with  the 
lovely  carnation  pinks  the  children  sent, 
most  of  them  wearing  them  for  buttonhole 
boquets.*  Thev  sent  many  thanks  back  to 
Maine, tfki^^plieil  the  children  a  "Happy 
Easter."  ^^■Us  was  only  the  day  before 
Easter  of  sWrse  their  good  wishes  could 
not  reach  them  on  that  day,  but  we  know  it 
will  be  a  pleasant  thought  to  think  they 
have  done  even  so  little  towards  this  pleas- 
ant home  and  making  their  little  blind 
children's  Easter  a  happy  one. 

A.  L.  P. 

Boston.  Mass.,  April  4,  1893. 
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The  intellectual  faculties  of  Juncar 
ceased  to  act,  or  at  least  he  gave  no 
sign  of  earlier  knowledge,  so  that  for 
the  time  being  there  was  absolutely  no 
method  of  communication  with  him, 
no  means  by  which  the  most  common 
necessities  of  life  could  be  explained 
to  him.  His  intelligence,  weighted 
down  by  the  new  misfortune  which 
had  overwhelmed  him,  seemed  but  an 
inchoate,  to  penetrate  which  there 
seemed  neither  means  nor  method. 

This  triple  trial,  which  had  so  affect- 
ed Inocencio  Juncar,  appealed  so  to 
my  heart,  however,  [says  his  teacher, 
Don  Francisco  de  Asis  Valle  y  Kou- 
quillo,  Director  of  the  Eseuela  Mun- 
cipal  de  Ciegos  y  de  Sordo-Mudos  de 
Barcelona],  that  I  made  it  a  matter  of 
conscience  to  try  to  find  some  means 
by  which  hope  could  be  given  to  this 
poor  unfortunate,  and  his  intellectual 
faculties  be  roused  from  the  lethargic 
state  into  which  they  had  fallen.  An- 
imated by  this  desire  and  moved  by  a 
truly  extraordinary  impulse,  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  commence  the  education  of 
Juncar.  One  thing  alone  restrained 
me  and  that  was  the  time  needed  to 
study  the  subject  of  instructing  one 
who  was  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  when 
so  much  of  that  time  was  due  others — 
deaf-mutes — who  were  confided  to  my 
care. 

But  soon  I  found  that  his  natural 
intelligence  reasserlSftd  itself,  as  it  were, 
and  that  his  naturally  happy  disposition 
gave  me  great  hope,  so  that,  step  by. 
step.  I  saw  my  work  being  crowned 
with  success,  and  that  the  results 
obtained  were  such  as  to  attract  the 
attention  of  visitors  to  the  school,  as 
well  as  to  awaken  recognition  of  my 
efforts  on  the  part  of  Juncar  himself. 

The  former  state  of  passivity  and 
inaction  which  Juncar  showed  to  all 
who  observed  him,  was  now  gradually 
disappearing,  as  his  health  grew  better, 
and  the  light  of  education  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  his  intelligence.  As  the 
mind  became  strengthened,  the  body 
reflected  this  change.  Animation  and 
light-hearteduess  were  depicted  aud 
even  the  eyes  and  lips  took  the  sem- 
blance of  life  and  action.  His  gestures 
and  active  movements  indicated,  too, 
the  alertness  of  the  spirit.  The  dor- 
mant intelligence  seemed  agaiu  awak- 
ened, as  though  he  had  before  been  in 
profound  slumber,  and  had  fully  come 
to  himself  again. 

Inocencio  Juncar's  world  is,  of 
course,  limited  to  that  of  touch,  and  it 
is  marvellous,  as  many  persons  have 
stated,  to  see  how  clearly  and  precisely 
he  is  able  to  understand  through  that 
medium. 

The  natural  buoyancy  of  his  nature 
reasserted  itself,  and  to-day  he  is  as 
healthy  and  robust  as  most  of -those  of 
his  age.  His  character  is  frank  and 
affectionate,  so  that  one  finds  one's  self 
forgetting    the    weight    of  the   triple 
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uage  with  those  that  surround  him, 
and  in  every  act  Juncar  showi    bin 
as  the  I'rotagomist.    Not  alone  in  con- 
versation does  he  lake  the  lead,  but    in 
the'classes    he   often    acts    as  adviser, 
giving    aid     to    student,    or    assj 
teacher,  as   the   case  may  he.     Pa 
ularly  is  this  noticeable   in  aritbmi 
problems,  for  which  he  seems  to  have  a 
special  aptitude.    It  is  not  at  all 
to  find  the  deaf-mutes  appealing  to  him 
for  the  name  of  such  and  such  a  thing, 
for  information   regarding  certain 
suits,  for  the  difference  between  uum- 
bers,  etc.,  etc.,   all    of    which  Juncar 
answers  without  an  atom  of  pretence. 

In  any  discussion  or  disturbance  that 
may  take  place,  in  which  he  is  called 
upon  by  professors  and  students  to 
bear  witness,  his  statements  are  abso- 
lutely truthful.  Noble  and  generous, 
his  worth  is  recognized  by  all.  If  any 
one  attempts  to  molest  him,  the  express- 
ive smile  upon  his  lips  disarms  one  at 
once.  Whatever  duty  is  imposed  up- 
on him,  he  fulfills  it  accurately,  and  is 
equally  quick  to  resent  any  injustice; 
he  seems  to  have  a  conscientious  know- 
ledge of  light  aud  wrong,  of  justice,  of 
liberty,  of  submission,  and  of  the  con- 
solations of  religion. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  for 
me  to  describe  all  the  admirable  scenes 
which  have  occurred  between  Juncar 
and  his  companions.  More  interesting, 
perhaps,  are  the  literary  exercises,  dur- 
ing which  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
are  called  into  play,  aud  in  which  arc 
revealed  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  the 
clearness  of  his  intelligence,  the  strong 
intellectual  grasp,  and,  above  all,  the 
retentive  memory.  Such  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  only  being  of  this  triple  de- 
fective class  who  has  come  under  my 
observation.  As  far  as  taste  and 
hearing  are  concerned,  there  can  only 
be  a  few  ideas  attached.  Let  him  be 
touched  with  the  hand,  however  light- 
ly, and  some  part  of  the  body  or  mus- 
cles distinguishes  at  once  the  person, 
although  he  may  only  have  seen  him 
once  and  that,  perhaps,  some  time 
Therefore,  it  is  not  extraordinary  when 
he  recognizes  professors  ^assistants  aud 
other  persons  employed  about  the 
school,  his  friends  and  the  pupils  gen- 
erally, lie  easily  tells  the  number  of 
■  and  what  was  their  last  position 
m  the  class. 

What  a  contrast,  to-day,  is  this  In- 
ocencio Juncar!  Formerly  the  constitu- 
tion of  an  animated  body  seemed 
foreign  to  him;  to-day  he  is  recognized 
as  an  intellectual  entity.  Formerly 
the  evenest  and  most  level  ground  was 
to  him  as  an  abyss,  to-day  he 
about  with  case  even  iu  places  with 
which  he  is  not  familiar.  Formerly  he 
could  not  express  any  of  his  wishes, 
now  he  can  communicate  with  all 
persons.  More  than  that,  says  Dr. 
Gine,  the  distinguished  professor  of 
the  medical  faculty  in  the  University  of 
rossaj  ••from  an  individual  est1 
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through  which  he  not  only  ui 
the  books  generally  used  by  i' 
but  also  acquired  ideas  in  relation  to  the 
same.       In   this   manner  he  received 
knowledge    of   principles   and    idioms, 
and  by  means  of   gradual,   progressive 
and  methodical  exercises,  he  succei 
in  following  the   correct   expression  of 
the  thought  conveyed  therein.     At  the 
present   time,     Juncar  communi'-: 
with  the  mutes  by  means  of  signs   and 

\  dactylology;  with  thg  blind  by  m 
of  raised  letters  aud  through   the 
language  expressed  by  means   of    the 

•  touch.  Those  persons  who  are  not 
familiar  with  any  such  methods  make 
him  understand  by  tracing  the  usual 
characters  upon  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  or  upon  the  shoulders,  or  even 
taking  his  hand  and    tracing   the    sen- 

I  tences  upon  some  flat  object.  For 
instruction  in  arithmetic,  geography, 
geometry  and  similar  studies  I  have 
made  use  of  such  apparatus  as  is 
found  in  raised  figures  and  generally 
for  teaching  the  blind.  Moral 
and  religious  teaching,  which  would 
not  submit  itself  to  the  language  of 
touch,  was  imparted  to  him  exclusive- 
ly by  the  language  of  action"  or  move- 
ment, j.  e.  by  placing  his  hands  upon 
the  desired  object  aud  expressing  its 
meaning  to  him  by  signs. 

By  such  methods  of  proceeding,  and 

above  all   through  his  preterna  turally 

loped   intelligence,  and  his  ardent 
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such  study,  I  feel  at  liberty,  for  the  I 
first  time,  to-day,  to  give  public  proof 
of  the  knowledge  which  he  has  ac- 
quired. The  date  of  such  pablic  ex- 
pression was  the  17th  of  June,  1874. 
The  press  had  given  special  announce- 
ments of  the  examination  of  the  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  graduate,,  and  the 
crowd  more  than  filled  the  hall,  so 
great  was  the  interest  and  curiosity 
awakened  by  the  literary  exercises 
in  which  Inocencio  Juncnr  was  to 
take  part.  His  excellency  the  mayor, 
Don  Francisco  de  P.  Rius  y  Taulet, 
presided. 

He  was  accompanied  by  the  honor- 
able Councillors,  and  by  the  Inspectors 
of  the  School.     There  was  also  a  com- 
mittee  from    the   principal  deputies; 
and  one   from  the  provincial  school 
board;   another    deputation   from  the 
officials   in   charge,   of  the   "Casa   de 
Caridad,"  the  presiding   officer  of   the 
Ecclesiastical  fraternity,  Don  Francisco 
Piiig  y  Estere;     the   Director  of  the 
Normal  School,  Don  Odin  Fonoll;    the 
illustrious  President  of  the  Barcelona 
Society  of  Friends   for  the  Promotion 
of  Public  Instruction;   and  other  not- 
abilities.      Not  daunted  by  this   au- 
gust   assembly,    Inocencio    Juncar    y 
Reyes  manifested  the  clearest  interest 
in  all  the   different  parts   of   the  pro- 
gramme.    "It   would    be     difficult  to 
describe    (says     a    local    paper),    the 
touching   scenes,   one  following  upon 
another,  and  the  interest  and   admira- 
tion excited  in  the  vast  audience,   dur- 
ing the  lucid  and  agreeable  examination 
of  the  deaf-mute  and  blind  youth." 

The  examination,  which  lasted  an 
hour,  having  been  finished',  his  excel- 
lency the  mayor  addressed  the  people, 
but  for  divers  reasons  this  address  is 
not  given  to  the  public.  The  members 
of  the  Council,  however,  caused  a 
picture  of  Juncar  to  be  prepared  and 
one  hundred  copies  were  to  be 
distributed  in  the  Council,  to  the  dif- 
ferent Colleges  or  Schools  for  Deaf- 
Mutes  and  Blind  in  Spain  and  else- 
where, and  to  different  Academies  of 
Medicine.  The  press  of  the  period 
dilated  largely  upon  the  events  of  the 
day. 

Inocencio  Juncar  has  since  that  date 
given  many  proofs,  both  public  and 
private,  of  the  knowledge  which  he 
possesses.  It  is  a  curious  fact  to  read 
the  opinion  formed  of  this  unfortunate 
creature,  written  in  the  visitors'  re- 
gister of  the  School  at  Barcelona,  by 
the  medical  and  scientific  men,  and 
the  strangers  who  were  present. 
The  benefits  accruing  to  the  school, 
as  a  result  of  the  fortunate  teaching  of 
Juncar,  were  many.  Communications 
were  received  from  the  members  of 
the  provincial  deputation  and  from  the 
provincial  board  having  in  charge 
primary  instruction.  A  certificate  of 
progress  was  awarded  to  the  professor 
by  the  jury  at  the  exposition  in  Mad- 
rid in  1874,  and  other  documentary 
evidence  was  given.  The  history  of 
the  education  of  blind,  deaf  and-  dumb 
persons  includes  among  its  names 
those  of  Francisca  Pache,  Edward 
Meystre  (Lausanne),  Antoinette 
Bovie  (Brussels),  Anna  Temmermans 
(Bruges),  Abbe  Carton,  Laura  Bridg- 


man,  Oliver  Farewell  House  (Boston), 
Nathaniel  Carton  [Barton?]  (Phila- 
delphia), Molsus  Olsen  (Stockholm), 
Alphon  — (Dresden),  Martin  de  Martin 
y  Ruiz  (Madrid),  Inocencio  Juncar  y 
Reyes  (Nonospe-Saragossa). 

In  speaking  of  Martin  de  Martin, 
deaf-mute  and  blind,  of  the  National 
College  at  Madrid,  it  is  interesting  to 
learn  of  a  meeting  between  him  and 
Inocencio  in  Barcelona,  the  9th  of 
August,  1873: 

On  a  return  trip  from    Vienna,    the 
Director   of  the   National  College   at 
Madrid,  Don  Carlos  Nebreda  y  Lopez, 
accompanied  by  his  pupil,   Martin   de 
Martin,  endeavored  to  visit  the   Barce- 
lona School;    but,    it    being    vacation 
time,  he  was  unable  to  do  this.     I  was 
determined,  however,  that   these   two 
unfortunates  should  meet,  and,   taking 
Juncar  with  me,  I  went  to  the  hotel  in 
the   Fonda  de    Espana    where    Senor 
Nebreda  was    staying  with  his    pupil. 
The  moment  that    these    two    youths 
touched  each  other    they    seemed    to 
understand    their    mutual     condition. 
They  immediately  commenced    to    in- 
form each  other  of  their  acquired  know- 
ledge, of  their  desires  and   wants,  and 
expressed  their  gratitude  to  the    pro- 
fessors who  had  done  so  much  for  them. 
And  there  seemed  to  be   such  mutual 
attraction,  and  they  were  so    little  in- 
terested in    their    surroundings,    that 
they    actually  resented  the  attempts  of 
a  deaf-mute  to  mingle  in  their  conver- 
sation. -    . 
Over  an  hour  they  conversed  togeth- 
er, and,  as  there  are  not  many  beings 
minus,  so  many    faculties,  I   presume 
this  is  the  first  instance  of  such  mutual 
interchange  of  thought.     The  conversa- 
tion was    afterwards  continued    else- 
where in  presence  of  a  numerous  public 
gathering  of  interested  people.    The 
"Diario  de  Barcelona,"  in  referring  to 
this  singular  interview,  says,   on  Aug. 
9, 1873:  "the  conversation  of  these  two 
persons,  threefold  unfortunate,  was  of 
great  interest  to  those   who  were   pre- 
sent.    The  results  were  most  gratify- 
ing to  the  two  teachers,  the  gentle- 
men Nebreda  and  Valle  y  Bonquillo. 
The  meeting  of  Juncar  and   Martin, 
perhaps  no  similar  meeting  had  ever 
occurred  elsewhere,  was  most  affecting. 
Among  other  interesting  facts  was  the 
privilege  of  noticing  the    effect  that 
such  an  interchange   of  thought  had 
upon  a  deaf-mute  who  was  present." 

I  must  close  this  biographical  sketch 
of  this  boy,  notable  as  it  is  in  many 
points,  the  name  of  whom  merits  at 
least  to  be  inscribed  in  the  history  of 
education  and  science.  His  education, 
it  is  said,  by  those  who  have  examined 
him  and  investigated  the  matter,  forms 
a  momentous  epoeh  in  the  deciding  of 
many  questions  which  affect  human 
knowledge.  A  thousand  details  have 
escaped  me,  all  curious  and  interest- 
ing enough,  but  impossible  to  condense 
in  a  biographical  sketch. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  conclude  with- 
out making  special  mention  of  that 
which  is  known  to  me,  so  that  public 
journals  of  the  locality,  and  of  more 
distant  climes,  may  record  the  matter. 
Juncar  was  present,  the  14th  of  March, 
1877,  at  the  Exhibition   of  Catalonian 


Products  in  Barcelona,  which  exhibi- 
tion took  place  during  the  royal  visit  at 
Barcelona.  He  gave  evidence  of  the 
methods  of  instruction  employed  in  his 
training.  The  King,  Don  Alphonso 
XII.,  exclaimed:  "How  has  it  been 
done?.  This  is  the  best  thing  I  have 
seen  so  far  in  the  exhibition." 

Juncar  continues  broadening  his  in- 
tellectual knowledge  in  the  school,  and 
is  cognizant  to-day  of  the  following 
studies: 

Jteligious  and  Moral  Teaching:  In- 
cluding the  commandments;  church 
polity;  the  sacraments;  laws  of  mercy; 
knowledge  of  confession  and  commun- 
ion; the  Holy  Trinity;  the  meaning  of 
death;  the  creation  of  the  world; 
Adam  and  Eve;  Cain  and  Abel;  the 
flood;  the  construction  of  the  ark; the 
passion  and  death  of  Christ, -and  the 
Resurrection. 

Beading:  All  classes  of  reading 
books;  and  those  printed  in  raised 
letters. 

Writing:  Write  what  is  occurring 
and  indicate  by  the  Llorens  apparatus. 

Hygiene  and  Conduct:  Bodily  clean- 
liness; caring  for  the  garments  and  the 
house;  bathing;  exercise  and  repose; 
posture  of  the  body;  acts  to  be  avoided 
in  the  presence  of  others;  method  of 
rising,  sitting  and  moving;  of  con- 
ducting himself  before  his  superiors, 
equals  and  inferiors ;  rules  of  conduct 
in  church. 

Useful  Knowledge:  Name  and  sur- 
name, condition;  age;  place  of  birth; 
procidence  ;  habitation  ;  months  of 
the  year;  days  of  the  week;  material  of 
which  objects  are  made,  such  as 
making  hempen  sandals,  hats,  tables, 
paper,  bread,  wine,  vinegar,  etc.,  etc., 
etc.;  name  of  the  King,  of  the  Pope, 
etc.,  etc. 

Natural  History:  Knowledge  and 
names  of  mammiferous  animals,  rep- 
tiles, fish,  common  vegetables  and 
minerals. 

Geography:  The  sun,  the  earth,  the 
moon;  the  earth's  movements;  day  and 
year;  seasons,  general  divisions  of  the 
globe;  of  the  slates  of  Europe;  the 
straits,  seas,  capitals,  islands  and 
mountains  of  Europe;  division  of 
Spain  into  provinces;  mountains  and 
islands  belonging  to  Spain;  kings. 

Arithmetic;  Addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division;  the  metric 
system;  weights  and  measures. 
•  Geometry:  Lines  and  their  division; 
angles ;  triangles ;  polygons ;  circles  and' 
circumferences ;  radius,  diameter,  secant 
and  tangent;  semicircles;  solid  bodies; 
regular  polyhedrons ;  prisms,  parallele- 
pipeds, cylinders,  cones  and  spheres. 
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PROF.  HALL    RESIGNS. 


Rev.  W.  F.  Short  D.    D. 

the  Succ  sssor. 


to   be 


The  board  of  trustees  for  the  Illi- 
nois Institution  for  the  education  of 
the  blind  held  their  first  regular  inset- 


- 


it)j>  Tuursday.Hon.C.  JiiiBarns  of tt is 
city  and  Judge  Henry  Pnillips  of  Vir- 
ginia being  pre-ent.  The  meeting 
Wis  harmonious  Jn  response  to  the 
intimation  of  the  trustees  that  politics 
dictated  such  course  Mr.  Hall  tsnder- 
ed  his  resignation  as  superintendent 
t3  take  effect  July  1st,  ',1893  and  no- 
thing further  occurred  except  ihe 
routine  business  of  the  quarterly  meet- 
ing. The  trustees  assured  Mr.  Hill 
that  tiiey  would  make  no  change  of  his 
subordinates  during  his  stay  in  the 
Institution. 

We  understand  that  Dr.  W.  F.  Short 
was  appointed  superintendent,  the  ap-. 
pointment  to  take  effect  July  1st  The 
impression  obtained  was  that  the  sup- 
erintendent and  trustees  each  sought 
to  be  considerate  of  thb  other,  and  that 
but  for  the  politics  of  the  day  they 
would  have  worked  together  agreeably 
and  gladly. 

During  his  incumbency  of  the  office 
Mr.  Hall  hasjmada  a  phenomenal  rec- 
ord. In  the  building  be  and  his  excel- 
lent wife  have  bsen  more  like  father 
and  mother  to  the  children  than  any- 
thing else.  They  have  in  every  possi- 
ble manner  sought  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  their  charges  and  in  a 
thousand  W3ys  secured  the  pleasure 
and  comfort  of  their  sightless  pupils. 
As  an  instructor  Mr.  Hall  has  a  well 
nigh  national  reputation  and  the  result 
of  his  eminent  ability  in  that  respect 
has  been  constantly  evident*  As  a  bus- 
iness man  he  has  superior  faculties  as 
all  are  aware  who  have  known  him. 
He  has  quadrupled  the  output  of  the 
shops;  has  managed  the  institution 
with  great  economy  and  success  in  a 
financial  way;  has  in  a  remarkable 
manner  fitted  pupils  tot  eelf-sjpport 
and  inspired  all  with  an  ambition  to 
earn  a  living. 

In  the  city  he  has  proved  hi uself  an 
affable  gentleman;  courteous  to  all  and 
whila  absorbed  wholly  in  his  grett 
work,  he  his  been  genial  and  pleasant 
toward  all  whom  be  has  mat.  He  has 
ignored  a  1  matters  except  the  good  of 
the  insti'ution,  and  has  been  especially 
careful  to  see  that  the  religious  prefer- 
ences of  all  the  parents  have  been  re- 
spected. 

Bat  the  crowning  glory   of  his  ad- 
ministration tbas  bsen  the   wonderful  ' 
inventions    he    has    perfected  for  the 
blind,    His  method    of  preparing  out- 
line maps;  his  maps  of  the  stite,  show- 
ing railroads  and  important  places  and 
many  other  things    have  been  worthy 
of  great  praise,   while  his    typewriter 
fur  tbe  blind    will    be  a  revolution  in 
the  education  and  lives  of  the  sightless 
and  prove  a    boon  t)    them,  the  value 
of    which    cannot   be    overestimated. 
It   has    already  been    used  in    many 
states  in  this  country  and   in  England, 
and  inquiries    have    been    sent   for  it 
from  Uhina  and  Japan.     In  tbe  inter- 
ests of  humanity  Gov.  AUgsld  has  been 


urged  by  patron9  of  the  institution; 
by  friends  and  in  tructors  of  the  blind 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  others 
in  large  numbers  to  retain  Mr.  HaU, 
but  none  have  been  of  any  effect  with 
a  man  void  of  the  slightest  intjrestfl  of 
decency  or  humanity.  His  orders  to 
the  trutee3  were  explicit  that  Mr.  Hall 
should  go,  and  he  leaves  with  the  best 
wishes  of  all  who  have  in  any  way 
come  in  contact  with  him.  He  has 
bsen  sought  for  in  many  directions 
and  will  be  in  demand  in  educational 
circles. 
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DEATH 


OF      PROFESSOR 
PATTEN. 


OTIS 


:■! 


Professor  Otis  Patten  died  yester 
day  at  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  after  a 
protracted  illness;  at  the  residence 
of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Bryan.  Pro- 
fessor Patten  came  to  Arkansas  in 
1859,  and  was  principal  of  the 
school  for  the  blind,  first  established 
at  Arkadelphia  and  removed  to  Lit- 
tle Rock  1869,  for  a  period  of  near- 
ly twenty-five  years.  He  was  a  most 
capable  and  faithful  officer  and  was 
very  successful  in  his  work.  His 
death  will  be  greatly  regretted  by 
many  friends  in  Arkansas.  He 
leaves  three  daughters,  all  residing 
in  New  Mexico,  and  one  son,  Mr. 
Will  Patten,  of  this  city.  Professor 
Patten  was  in  the  seventy-fourth 
.year  of  his  age. 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE    BLIND. 

A  Reception,  Followed    by    a  Dedication 
of  the  New  Building*  at  Jamaica  Plain. 

The  ladiea  visiting  committee  will  bold  a 
recption  at  the  Kindergarten  lor  tbe  blind 
corner  ot  Perkins  and  Day  streets,  Jamaica 
Plaiu.next  Friday  afternoon,  April  21,  at  three 
o'clock.  The  committee  is  composed  as  fol- 
lows: Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  Mrs.  William  Apple- 
ton,  Miss  Caroline  Derby,  Mrs,  Maud 
Howe  Elliott,  Miss  Clara  T.  Endicott, 
Miss  Olga  E.  Gardner,  Mrs.  John  0.  Gray,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Mack,  Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley,  Miss 
Laura  Norcross,  Miss  Edith  Kotch,  Miss  Annie 
C.  Warren. 

At  half  past  three  on  the  same  afternoon, Mr. 
M.  Agagnos,  tbe  devoted  and  energetic  direc- 
tor of  the  Kindergarten,  the  trustees  and  the 
visiting  commute  will  dedicate  the  new  build- 
ings just  completed. 

This  will  be  a  happy  occasion   for  those  who 
have   aided,  either  by   personal    servii 
otherwise,  in  increasing  the  nsefnlm 
Kindergarten  for  the   Blind,    one  o#^oston's 
mo3t  beneficial  .institutions. 


THE  BOSTON  BUDGET. 
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EKINTENDENT  HALL  DEPOSED1 


Noted  Inventor  and  the  Benefactor  of  the 
Blind  Feels  AUgeld's  Ax. 
Jacksonville,  111.,  Ap:ii  13. — Special  Tele- 
gram.— The  new  trustees  of  the  institution 
for  the  blind  met  to-day  and  Superintendent 
Hall's  head  fell  into  the  basket.  They  would 
no  doubt  have  retained  him  but  the  orders 
from  Altgeld  were  imperative  that  Mr.  Hall 
should  go.  Accordingly  Mr.  Hall  tendered 
hisresignation.  He  has  made  a  remarkable 
record  since  being  here,   and    his    typewriter 

'  for  the  blind  has  placed  him  among  the  fore- 
most inventors  of  the  age.  Strenuous 
efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
friends  ot  the  blind  throughout  the 
State  and  Nation,  and  even  in  England,  for 
Mr.  Hall's  retention  in  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity,  but  all   to  no,  purpose.    His  place 

i  was  wanted  for  a  Democrat  and  he  had  to 
go.  In  his  place  the  Bev.  W.  P.  Short  has 
been  appointed.  The  latter  is  a  Methodist 
minister,  65  years  of  age,  and  for  some  years 
has  had  charge  of  the  female  college  at  this 
place. 


April  16,  1893 

With  untold  beauty  of  devotion  and  sacri- 
fice and  untiring  work  of  which  the  public 
can  little  dream,  Professor  Anagnos  has 
secured  the  completion  of  the  new  buildings 
of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  so  greatly 
needed.  No  feature  of  the  service  of  hu- 
manity, which  is  the  highest  work  in  which 
any  of  us  can  engage,  appeals  more  to  the 
sympathy  and  consideration  than  this  work 
for  the  education  of  the  blind  children. 
The  buildings  are  to  be  dedicated  on 
Friday  of  this  week,  and  the  occasion  may 
well  be  made  a  red-letter  day,  on  which  all 
who  participate  in  the  ceremonies  may  also 
lend-a-hand  in  the  (needed  aid  to  continue 
this  work. 

The  trustees  and  the  Ladies'  Visiting  Com- 
mittee have  invited  guests  to  a  reception  and  to 
the  dedication  of  the  new  buildings  of  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind,  in  Jamaica  Plain,  corner  of 
Perkins  and  Day  streets,  on  Friday,  April  21,  at 
3  o'clock,  P.  M.  The  Ladles'  Committee  Is  com- 
posed of  Mrs.  Louis  Agasslz,  Mrs.  William 
Appleton,  Miss  Caroline  Derby,  Mrs.  Maud  Howe 
Elliott,  Miss  Clara  T.  Endicott,  Miss  Olga  E. 
Gardner,  Mrs.  John  C.  Gray,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack, 
Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley,  Miss  Laura  Norcross, 
Miss  Edith  Kotch  and  Miss  Annie  C.  Warren. 
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The  new  buildings  of  the  Kindergarten  for  tbe 

Blind  in  Jamaica  Plain,  are  to  be  dedicated  on  Friday 
afternoon,  at  3.30,  and  those  fortunate  enough  to  re- 
ceive the  invitations  that  the  trustees  and  the  ladies' 
visiting  committee  have  eent  out  anticipate  a  rarely  in- 
teresting programme.  There  are  not  accommodations 
at  such  a  time,  for  all  who  would  enjoy  being  present, 
but  all  are  welcomed  on  visiting  days",  and  those  who 
desire  to  show  their  appreciation  of*  this  most  appeal- 
ing charity  are  at  any  and  all  times  free  to  contribute 
such  sums  as  they  see  fit  for  the  support  of  the  poor 
blind  babies. 
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FOR  BLIND  LITTLE  ONES. 

The  New  Kindergarten   at  Jam- 
aica Plain. 

The  new  kindergarten  buildings  of  the 
Perkins    Institution   for   the    Blind  at  , 
Jamaica  Plain  will  he  dedicated  on  Fri-  '< 
day   at   3.30  P.  M.    The  buildings  are 
situated  at  the  corner  of  Perkins  and  j 
Diiy  streets,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Henry  Bee  Higginsou  will  preside.  ! 
Lieutenant  -  Governor  Boger  Wolcott.  I 
Bev.  C.  G.  Ames.  Ret.  Br.  Lorimer  and  | 
Hon.  J.  W.  Biekinson,  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  will  give  addresses,  I 
and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  will  read  an  ' 
original  poem. 

The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
on  Broadway,  South  Boston,  is  the  me- 
morial of  the  late  Br.  Samuel  G.  Howe, 
who  started  tlie  work  on  the  peninsula 
61  years  ago. 

At  the  death  of  Br.  Howe  the,  mantle 
fell  on  his  son-in-law,  Michael  Anagnos, 
the  present  direetoi-,  who  has  since  that 
period  put  his  strongest  mental  and 
physical  efforts  into  the  work  of  amel-  ; 
iorating  the  condition  of  the  sightless,  i 
He  has  procured  the  most  approved 
apparatus  to  aid  in  mechanical  instruc- 
tion, and  has  employed  the  most  skilful 
teachers. 

Early  last  Eebruary  the  new  buildings 
of  the  kindergarten  were  completed. 
The  whole  cost  of  their  construction 
and  equipment  was  $72,500.  Through  i 
persistent  efforts  about  $51,000  have  tlius 
far  been  obtained,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$21,500  to  be  provided  for. 

There  are  52  children  in  attendance, 
and  15  in  waiting. 


The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  is  a 
centre  of  especial  interest  this  weete.  The 
dedication  o£  the  new  building  comes  on  Fri- 
day, and  the  long  report  on  the  kindergarten 
work  embodied  in  Mr.  Anagnos's  annual  book 
makes  an  especial  appeal  to  the  taste  as  well  as 
the  sympathies  and  the  purses  of  all  who  read 
of  the  effort  and  the  achievement  at  Jamaica 
Plain.  The  director  of  Perkins  Institution  re- 
ceives the  hearty  praise  of  the  trustees,  in  their 
report,  in  those  words,  heartily  echoed  by  all: 

The  restored  health,  which  our  excellent  and 
beloved  director,  Michael  Anagnos,  brought 
back  from  Europe  two  years  ago,  has  stood  the 
tost  of  another  year  of  wise,  devoted  and  effi- 
'  cient  labor,  with  full  consecratiou  of  all  bis 
onergies,  and  with  a  success  surpassing  all  be- 
fore. By  his  unflagging  zeal  and  enterprise,  as 
well  as  his  rare  economio  instinot  in 
prosecuting  new  works,  he  has  been 
building  up  the  institution  for  the 
future,  till  be  presents  it,  as  you  see, 
amply  provided  and  equipped  with  a.  complete 
gymnasium,  spacious  and  elegant  halls  for  the 
library  (of  about  eleven  thousand  volumes,  both 
in  raised  type  for  the  pupils  and  of  general  liter- 
ature for  the  teachers  and  for  reading  to  the 
scholars),  ana  a  whole  upper  floor  of  238  feet  m 
length  and  width  of  twenty-six  feet  for  the 
musical  department,  including  about  thirty 
rooms,  in  which  piano  pupils  practise  by  them- 
selves, with  larger  rooms  for  teachers,  and  a 
large  hall  for  the  band  and  musical  library. 
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kindergarten  meet  on  common  ground,  when 
Lieutenant-Governor  Wolcntt,  and  Rev.  C,  G. 
Ames  will  be  among  the  speakers,  will  be  the 
inspection  of  the  new  building  where  twenty- 
two  little  girls  are  now  at  home.  You  enter 
the  broad  hall  and  linger  a  moment  in  the 
parlor  on  the  left.  And  doubtless  tomorrow 
the  still  pictureless  walls  o£  this  pleasant 
room  will  not  make  their  appeal  in  vain.  Then 
you  go  on  to  see  the  spacious  diaing- 
room  on  the  same  western  side  of  the 
house  where  'the  children  come  at  meal 
time  in  quite  as  pretty  a  fashion  and  with  more 
gentle  ways  than  children  who  see,  and  where 
the  child-loving  new  matrou,  Mrs.  Hill,  and  the 
teachers.  Miss  Thayer,  Miss  Magee  and  Miss 
Johnson  may  look  out  daily  upon  a  wonderful 
sweep  of  hills  and  sky  where  the  sunsets  show 
off  with  uncommon  brilliance  as  an  accompani- 
ment for  supoer  at  this  time  of  year.  Tho  ma- 
tron's room  is  above  the  parlor,  and  a  teacher's 
room  above  hers  on  this  afternoon  side  of  the 
bouse :  and  there  is  a.nursery,  too,  up  stairs,  and 
the  maids'  rooms  too  with  those  outlooks  that 
suggest  similes  of  Miss  Ingelow  or  Mrs.  Whit- 
ney—and  they  absorbed  many  of  theirs  from  the 
revelation  of  St.  John !  At  the  top  of  the  house 
is  a  gymnasium  and  play  -  room  not  un> 
like  the  room  at  the  top  of  the  other  housi 
the  scene  of  the  assemblages  of  recent  years. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  the  house  on  the  first 
floor  are  kindergarten  room,  sitting  room, 
sewing  room,  and  school-room.  In  the  second 
story  on  this  side  are  the  little  rooms  of  the 
little  girls  with  two  small  beds  in  each,  and  at 
the  front  the  room  of  'Willie  Robin's  teacher. 
Bath  rooms  with  double  tubs  and  double 
bowls,  plenty  of  linen-closet  and  store  room, 
and  everywhere,  of  course,  all  the  best  modern 
arrangements  for  healthfulness  make  the  new 
building  worthy  of  dedication  to  Hygela  and 
"whatever  gods  there  be"  of  childish  content 
and  happy  growth,  since  adverse  conditions  are 
here  so  nearly  conquered  by  sweetness  and 
light. 

This  building  was  finished  early  In  February; 
the  number  of  children  in  both  buildings  has 
increased  from  thirty-six  to  fifty-one,  and  there 
are  now  twice  as  many  teachers  and  other  offi- 
cers employed  to  train  them  and  take  care  of 
them  as  there  were  a  year  ago.  In  consequence 
o*  this  rapid  growtli  the  current  expenses  are 
nearly  doubled,  while  the  receipts  have  been 
falling  off  steadily.  The  cost  of  maintenance 
will  soon  be  far  in  excess  of  the  regular  income, 
and  a  financial  chasm  of  an  annual  deficit 
seems  likely  to  yawn  before  the  management 
of  the  kindergarten,  and  threaten  the  hitherto 
exhaustless  courage  of'  the  director,  Mr. 
Anagnos.  A  debt  of  $20,000  has  been  incurred 
by  the  construction  of  the  new  Duilding,  and 
it  would  be  a  beautiful  and  wholly  possible 
thing  for  it  all  to  be  lifted  by  visitors  tomorrow. 
At  all  events  the  appeal  for  this  amount  is 
peculiarly  urgent,  and  until  a  permanent 
source  of  support  is  secured  the  kindergarten 
must  depend  upon  new  gifts,  and  aspeclally 
upon  the  increase  of  the  number  of  the  annual 
subscribers  to  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Society. 

The  exercises  tomorrow  will  be  in  the  new 
hall,  which  is  a  part  of  the  two  foundation  sto- 
ries of  the  great  middle  building  whioh  will 
some  day  be  reared,  when  the  somewhat  un- 
sightly dwelling  on  the  corner  which  now 
brings  in  a  good  handful  of  rent  will  be  swept 
away  and  the  corner  in  front  of  the  three 
buildings  will  be  a  grassy  sward. 

But  all  that  is  still  in  the  future  of  the  insti 
tution.  The  chief  building  to  be  dedicated  to- 
morrow is  complete  and  charming  in  its  com- 
pleteness. It  faces  the  south,  and  nearly  all  the 
rooms  have  sunshine  most  of  the  day,  when 
there  is  any  sunshine.  Little  blind  children 
are  fully  as  susceptible  as  others— possibly 
more  susceptible— to  the  influences  of  bright 
rooms ;  and  many  of  them  come  from  homes 
where  they  have  not  even  had  the  chance  of 
ordinary  children  for  life  in  bright  surround- 
ings. The  sensitiveness  of  many  poor  parents 
induces  them  to  keep  a  blind  child  hid  away  in 
a  measure  from  the  eyes  of  others,  and  some  of 
these  little  ones  are  rescued  from  a  double 
darkness  when  they  are  brought  to  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind. 
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THE    NEW    KINDERGARlEN. 

People  who  arrive  at  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind  in  Jamaica  Plain  tomorrow  after- 
noon at  three  o'clock  will  not  all  enter  in  at 
the  old  gate.  Those  who  have  gone  to  the 
spring  receptions  in  the  past  will  find  a  new 
way  to  a  now  room  tomorrow  for  the  dedication 
of  the  new  building.  And  not  least  even  among 
the  interests  of  a  day  when  the  friends  of  the 


FRIDAY.    APRIL    21,     1893. 


THE    NEEDS    OF    THE    LITTLE    BLIND 
CHILDREN. 

The  annual  report  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  director 
of  Perkins  Institution  and  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind,  brings  to  hundred  of  friends  of 
these  schools  renewed  inspiration  and  cheer 
with  each  recurring  spring.    We  make  today 


the  following  extracts  from  the  part  ot  the  re- 
port which  refers  especially  to  the  needs  of  the 
kindergarten  whose  new  building  will  be  dedi- 
cated next  Friday,  April  21 : 

Doubtless  the  payment  of  all  dehtR  incurred 
for  building  purposes  will  bring  an  immense 
relief  to  the  managers  oE  the  kindergarten  and 
make  their  hearts  leap  for  joy.  But  I  am 
grieved  to  be  obliged  to  say  tnat  the  removal  of 
this  obnoxious  burden  neither  can  nOr  will  nut 
an  end  to  the  demands  of  the  infant  institution. 
It  needs  more.  Like  a  young,  vigorous  and 
growing  tree  it  requires  a  steady  and  sufficient 
supply  of  nutriment. 

As  soon  as  tbe  now  buildings  are  finished  and 
made  ready  for  occupancy,  our  doors 
will  swing  wide  open,  to  all  tho  ap- 
plicants who  have  been  eagerly  seeking 
and  patiently  waiting  to  become  members  of 
our  juvenile  family.  New  candidates  for  ad- 
mission are  constantly  reported  to  us,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  are  of  suitable  age  and  seem 
to  be  fit  subjects  for  education  in  the  kinder- 
garten. Thus  we  are  to  have  under  our  charge 
a  much  larger  number  of  children  than  evor 
before.  A  second  household  is  to  be  formed 
equal  in  sizo  to  the  first,  and  the  reauisite 
means  for  its  maintenance  must  be  provided. 
Primary  classes  are  to  be  added  to  thos*  of  the 
kindergarten,  and  the  teachers  and  other  per- 
sons already  engaged  to  carry  on  tho  new  work, 
will  make  our  list  of  officers  and  employees 
twice  as  large  as  It  has  been  during  the  past 
year. 

It  is  needless  to  obsarve,  that  this  enlarge 
ment  of  the  establishment  and  the  extension  of 
its  operations  will  involve  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  its  support.  As  a  matter  of 
cbutBe  the  current  expenses  Will  be  actually 
doubled  as  soon  as  the  reorganization  is  effected. 
This  is  perfectly  clear. 

How  are  tl^e  necessary  funds  to  be  obtained? 

This  question  is  a  weighty  one.  It  shows, 
that  wo  are  standing  on  the  theshold  of  graver 
responsibilities  than  any  whioh  have  hereto- 
fore confronted  us.  A  financial  gap  in  the 
shape  ol  an  annual  deficit  will  ere  long  yawn 
before  us  and  cause  a  sort  ot  paralytic  sensation 
to  run  through  the  whole  organism.  This 
perilous  chasm  we  must  bridge  over  In  some 
way.  in  order  to  enable  the  kindergarten  to 
keep  its  gates  ajar,  to  pursue  its  onward  course 
uninterruptedly  and  to  reach  in  its  work  the 
highest  standard  which  is  attainable. 

The  situation  is  too  serious  to  be  met  by  half 
measures  and  temporary  expedients.  It  de- 
mands emphatically  tbe  radical  remedy,  which 
a  regular,  unvarying  and  unfailing  source  of 
revenue  alone  can  give.  Honce  tho  call  is  ur- 
gent, the  need  is  pressing  lor  an  increase  of 
the  endowment  fund.  Only  this  will  place  the 
infant  institution  iu  that  condition  of  financial 
stability,  which  alone  can  giVo  security  to  its 
existence,  furnish  the  sap  of  its  vitalitv,  serve 
as  an  anchor  of  safety  while  its  sails  are  Bpread 
before  the  winds,  infuse  into  its  activities  the 
essence  of  life  and  progress,  and  open  for  those 
who  are  perpetually  encircled  by  the  "canopy 
of  night's  extended  shade"  views  of  glad  prom- 
ise in  the  coming  time. 

During  tbe  past  year  about  $30,000  have 
bean  received  for  this  purpose  in  the  shape  ot 
donations  and  bequests.  An  additional  sum  of 
$70,000  is  needed  to  completo  the  endowment 
fund  and  place  the  establishment  On  a  sound 
financial  basis,  and  we  are  forced  to  appeal  to 
tbe  public  for  this  sum  of  money.  Without  it 
not  only  the  managers  will  find  themselves  in 
tho  midst  of  a  sea  of  perplexities,  but  the 
growth  of  the  kindergarten  and  its  efficiency 
will  be  seriously  threatened. 

In  urging  the  adoption  of  vigorous  measures 
for  the  speedy  completion  of  the  endowment 
fund,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  ardnoushess  of 
the  task  and  of  the  manifold  difficulties  which 
have  to  bo  encountered  in  its  performance. 
The  fact,  that  so  much  has  already  been  done 
for  tho  blind  in  various  ways  mav  deter 
some  of  their  best  and  most  "  consis- 
tent friends  from  pressing  their  claims 
energetically.  For  myself,  I  have  no 
choice.  Much  as  I  shrink  from  occupying 
constantly  the  post  of  solicitor  of  funds,  and 
ardently  as  I  desire  to  follow  my  natural  tastes 
and  inclinations  and  to  be  allowed  to  attend  to 
my  work  quietly  and  faraway  from  the  ken  of 
tho  public  I  have  to  lay  aside  my  feelings  and 
preferences.  Be  my  aversions  and  wishes  what 
they  may,  it  is  impossible  for  me  either  to  rest 
or  to  keep  silent  when  the  cries  of  tho  stricken 
lambs  of  the  human  fold  ring  so  loudly  in  my 
ears.  I  must  speak  for  them  and  advocate 
their  cause  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  in  do- 
ing so  I  address  my  closing  words  to  ono  and  all 
of  you,  men  and  women  of  Boston,  citizens  of 
Massachusetts,  friends  of  the  blind  in  all  parts 
of  New  England  and  the  United  States. 

lo  your  helpful  ministries  I  recommend  the 
kindergarten  with  all  tho  strength  and  earnest- 
ness that  I  can  command.  Its  usefulness  and 
success  depend  mainly  upon  your  liberality. 


A    TRIBUTE!    TO    DR.     PEABOOY. 

At  their  last  quarterly  meeting  the  trustees  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  adopted  the  following  trib* 
ute  to  the  memory  of  their  late  associate,  Dr. 
Peabody,  who  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
managers  for  seventeen  years: 

Dear  to  the  members  of  this  board,  and  to 
every  officer  and  servant,  every  teacher  and 
pupil  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  tho  Blind,  is,  and  must  over  be 
the  memory  or  our  honored  venerable  associate 
Kov.  Andrew  Preston  Peabody,  D.  D.,  LL  D, 
No  one  had  the  interests  of  the  school  more  at' 
heart  during  tho  long  period  that  ho  sharod 
this  responsible  trust.  We  all  knew  him  as  one 
of  Its  kindest,  wisest,  ablest   and  most  just  of 


frionds.  His  sympathy  lent  the  needed  confirm 
ntion  and  the  moral  forco  of  certainty  to  all  our 
deliberate  conclusions.  We  wore  sure  of  every 
measure  which  had  his  approval. 

In  this,  as  in  all  the  many  educational  and 
philanthropic  offices  he  held,  it  was  his  joy  to 
sorve.  No  service  was  ever  more  cheerfully 
and  heartily  rendered,  none  administered  with 
sounder,  more  impartial  judgment,  fmm  a 
richer  fund  of  moral  and  intellectual  resources. 

He  was  beloved  by  all  the  youth  and  by  his 
elder  associates  at  Harvard,  his  own  alma 
mater,  and  pave  freely  of  his  time,  his  sympa- 
thy and  moral  influence  to  its  instruction  aiid 
its  counsels.  Yet  he  found  time  and  strength 
for  all  good  enterprises ;  and  nowhere  was  his 
mind  and  influence,  his  warm  heart  and  sage 
counsel  felt  more  truly  than  here  among  the 
blind.  They  knew  and  loved  him  as  their 
friend.  They  seemed  to  be  his  special  charge: 
yet  so  did  all  the  other  classes  in  Whose  welfare 
lie  was  interested.  The  more  ho  gave  (not  as 
the  world  giveth)  the  more  he  had  to  give. 
Such  gifts  cannot  be  lost;  such  influence  is 
operative  long  after  those  who  first  inspired  it 
have  passed  on  to  better,  wider  fields  of  work- 
He  had  outlived  most  of  his  contemporaries, 
yet  he  died  la  the  full  vigor  of  his  faculties- 
faculties  so  ripo  and  refined,  brightened  and 
quickened  by  constant  service,  that  he  did  with 
ease  the  tasks  which  cost  some  of  us  a  special, 
anxious  effort;  yet  was  every  duty  done  with 
his  whole  heart  and  soul,  in  no  perfunctory, 
h.ilf-souled  Way. 

Therefore,  with  one  heart,  one  mind, 

Resolved,  That  while  in  Dr.  Poubody  we 
mourn  a  loss  which  seems  to  be  irreparable,  we 
0:111  but  rejoice  and  give  thanks  that  a  spirit  so 
religions,  cheerful,  cheering,  a  life  so  pure  and 
self-sacrificing,  so  well  equipped  for  all  good 
work  by  ceaseless  self-improvement,  has  been 
spared  to  us  so  lone  to  be  a  helper  and  inspirer 
in  so  many  noble  courses,  among  which  not  the 
least  has  been  the  mental  and  moral  develop- 
ment of  the  sightless  pupils  with  w><08e  charge 
wo  have  been  intrusted  in  an  offortto  fulfil 
social  justice  to  a  class  too  long  unfeelingly 
netrlected. 

Voted,  That  this  tribute  be  placed  on  pur 
records,  and  that  the  secretary  be  authorized  to 
send  a  copy  thereof  to  the  daughters  of  onr  late 
assooiate,  Dr.  Peabody.  with  the  heartfelt  ex- 
pression of  our  sympithy  in  their  hour  of  gnef, 
and  also  to  publish  it  iu  one  or  more  news- 
papers.          


SATURDAY,  APRIL    22. 

Dedication  of  New  Building 
in  Jamaica  Plain. 


It  is  Intended  for  Girls  Whs  Are 
Tauglit  to  See  and  Hear. 

Lieut.-Gov.  Wolcott  Was  Among  trie 
Guests  at  the  Exercises, 


Great,  wide,  beautiful,  wonderful  world, 
With  the  wonderful  water  'round  you  curled, 
And  (lie  wonderful  grass  upon  your  breast, 
World,  you  are  beautifully  dressed. 
Thus  sang  the  sweet-voiced  choir  of  little 
sightless   children   at   the   opening  of  tlte 
dedication    exercises    which    were    held 
yesterday   afternoon   at   3   o'clock,  at  the 
kindergarten   for  the  blind,    in   Jamaica 
Plain,  corner  of  Perkins  and  Bay  sts. 

The  new  building  is  a  beautiful  brick 
structure,  very  similar  to  the  old  building; 
it  faces  the  south,  with   an  entrance  on 

Perkins  St.  , ,. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  appli- 
cants who  were  eager  to  enter  the  Kinder- 
garten, but  could  not  be  admitted  for  want 
of  room,  and  the  urgency  for  the  immediate 
removal  of  most   of   them  from  their  sur- 
roundings, induced  the  trustees  to  under- 
take  this  new  building,  which  was  com- 
pleted and  opened  the  first  of  last  January. 
The  children  have  since  been  separated, 
the  boys   occupying  the  old  building  and 
the  girls  the  new  home. 
The  entire  institution  was  thrown  open  to 
j  the  inspection  of  the  visitors,  among  whom 

Lleu't.-Gov.  Wokott  and  Mrs.  Woleott,  the  Greek 
consul.  Mr.  D.  T.  Innayeuls,  and  Mrs.  TimayenWi 
Mr  J.   M.  Rodocanacul.    Mrs.   Julia  Ward  Howe, 


Mrs.  Maun  Howe  Kll.ull,  Mrs,  Elizabeth  C.  Ag.mlz, 
Mn.  William  Appleton,  Jll.a  Clara T.  Kndluott,  Mrs. 

John  <:.Or;iy,Airn.Thuinaa  Mack.  Mis*  A.  ''.  Warr 

Mrs,  E.  I'reole  Motley.  MlaB  Laura  Koroross,  -Miss 
Edith  Itotch.  Mr.  and  Mis.  A.  T.  Whiting.  Mrs. 
Henry  HlgglllSOU,  Mrs.  Qi.lney  A.  Shaw,  Miss  Lulu 
Ward,  Mr.  aDdMrs.  Georae  Wales,  Mrs.  Edward 
Jackson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  -J.  Arthur  Beebe,  Mrs.  Na- 
thaniel Thayer,  Mrs.  Samuel  Bryant  M.S.  Alice 
Kent  Kobertson.  Rev.  Philip  3,  Moxorp.  Hon.  J.  W. 
Dickinson,  Kev.  Charles  O.  Ames. 

The  girls'  home  is  very  pleasantly  lo- 
cated. One  enters  a  broad  hail;  to  the  left 
is  the  parlor,  while  on  either  side  are  larue 
airy  rooms  de.oted  to  the  kiiidcrgynipu 
and  primary  classes.  There  is  also  the  cosy 
dining  room  with  its  pretty  outlook,  mat- 
ron's cheerful  little  office,  and  the  kitchen 
and  toilet  rooms. 

On  the  second  floor  are  two  teachers 
rooms,  a  guest  chamber,  music  room  and 

IVursery  for  t!io  Younu 
children,  several  chambers  and  bath  rooms. 
On  the  next  floor  is  a  large  nursery  for  the 
older  girls  and  eight  chambers,  while  at  the 
top  of  the  house  is  a  large  hall  and  play- 
room for  the  children* 

Twenty-two  little  girls  are  at  present  hap 
pily  domiciled  in  the  new  building,  and 
another  one  is  expected  today. 

After  inspecting  the  new  building,  th.* 
guests  crossed  the  lawn  to  the  new  gymna- 
sium or  hall,  which  is  a  part  of  the  two 
foundation  stories  of  the  great  middle 
building  which  will  some  day  be  erected. 

Here  the  exercises  were  held.  At  :s.30 
o'clock  the  children  marched  from  both 
buildings,  accompanied  by  their  teachers, 
and  took  their  places  upon  the  platform, 
where  were  also  seated  Lieut.-Gov.  Wol- 
cott, Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe.  Rev.  Charles 
G.  Ames,  Mr.  Edward  N.  Perkins.  Mr.  John 
S.  Dwight.  Mrs.  William  Appleton,  Miss 
Mary  knssell,  Rev.  Philip  S.  Moxom  and 
Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson. 

The  hall  was  rilled  to  its  utmost  capacity 
when  Mr.  Anagnos,  toe  director,  called  to 
order,  and  as  Mr.  Henry  Ijee  Higginson 
who  was  expected  to  be  present  and  preside 
was  at  tbe  last  moment  unavoidably  de- 
tained, Lieut.-Uov.  Wolcott  was  called  upon 
to  take  his  place. 

Mr.  Wolcott  was  warmly  welcomed  and 
after  the  appreciative  hand-clapping  made 
a  very  effective  little  speech. 

He  spoke  in  praise  of  the  excellent  work 
which  the  institution  has  accomplished 
add  which  is  the  pride  and  glory  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  foundation  was  laid  on  broad  lines, 
ana  since  the  hands  that  started  it  have  laid 
down  the  work  it  has  been  successfully  con- 
tinued on  and  deserves  to  succeed. 

He  did  not  think  Massachusetts  would 
allow  such  an  institution  as  this  to  be 
hampered  for  need  of  funds  to  rarry  on 
such  a  great  and  beneficent  purpose. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Wolcott  said  he  was 
sure  nothing  he  could  say  would  appeal 
more  strongly  to  the  sympathy  and 
generosity  of  the  audience  than  the  little 
children  before  them. 

After  the  ouening  song  by  the  children, 
Mr.  Wolcott  introduced  Rev.  Charles  G. 
Ames,  who  visited  the  institution  yesterday 
for  the  first  time.  He  made  a  very  sympa- 
thetic address,  paying  a  Blowing  tribute  to 
Mr.  Anagnos'  work.  He  thought  it  was 
impossible  for  anyone  to  read  the  letters 
published  in  the  last  annual  report  and  see 
the  children  and  their  exercises  and  not  be. 
impressed  with  the  value  of  the  work  being 
done. 
He  thought  it  should  only  be  necessary  to 
Suscest  tile  Needs 
necessary  to  have  the  work  that  is  being 
done  carried  forward. 

Then  followed  a  dedication  march,  played 
by  a  trio  of  little  girls,  one  of  whom  is 
colored.  They  were  Martha  Griffin,  Sophia 
J.  Muldoon  and  E.  Elizabeth  Saunders. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  was  next  called 
upon.  She  facetiously  remarked  that  her 
son-in-law  was  something  of  a  despot.  He 
said  she  must  write  a  poem,  and  read  it  on 
this  occasion.    She  obeyed. 

One  of  the  prettiest  features  of  the  exer- 
cises was  the  story  of  Friednch  B'roehel 
told  by  eight  little  tots  who  sat  at  little, 
tables  on  the  platform  and  moulded  clay 
iuto  various  shapes  to  illustrate  their  les- 
son. 

Among  the  number  was  little  Tommy 
Stringer.  He  could  not  recite  his  part  in 
the  exercises,  but  he  moulded  six  little 
balls  out  of  the  clay  and  then  counted  them 
in  the  pathetic  finger  language,  which  his 
teacher  translated. 

After  this  the  delightful  kinder-symphony 
was  given  by  the  little  boys;  it  was  com- 
posed by  their  teacher.  Miss  Cornelia  C. 
Roeske.  Tbe  tiny  performers  played  with  a 
great  deal  of  animation,  and  in  excellent 
harmony. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson  was  next  intro- 
duced, and  said  that  the  dedication  of  a  new 
schoolhouse  is  an  imnortant  event.  It  sig- 
nifies that  an  addition  has  been  made  to  the 
educational  wealth  of  a  community,  and  to 
the  means  of  intellectual  instruction. 

Rev.  Philip  S.  Moxom  also  made  a  short 
address. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises  Mr.  Anagnos 
referred  with  sincere  regret  to  the  loss  of 
two'of  the  kindergarten's  greatest,  friends. 
Bishop  Brooks  and  Dr.  Peabody.  He  also 
regretted  the  absence  of  Hon,  Leverett  Sal- 
tonstall  and  Dr.  Eliot,  and  before  closing 
made  a  very  eloquent  appeal,  submitting 
Dr.  Eliot  s  statement  of  the  financial  condi- 
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tion  of  the   kindergarten,   which   isas  fol- 
lows: 

"Boston  and  other  places  have  been 
aboundlnglv  generous  to  tl.i^  kinder. 
A  large  amount  of  money  for  Jar.d.  build- 
irigs,  endowment  and  current  expanse,  has 
been  given  na.  \a  it  possible  we  can  ask  for 
more?  Only  because  during  tbe  last  vear 
the  stream  has  ceased  flowing  Bind  left  us 
with  financial  refip' 

which  we  are  compelled   to  call  again  upon 
the  bounty  of  this  generous  com  mm 

"We    owe  820,000  on  the  new  hul 
We  are  involved  in  much  larger  da 
penses  by  the  increase  of  teachers,  children 
and   attendants.    It  will  he  seen  today  that 
the  number  of  Children  has  grown  from::'; 
to   51,   and   there  are  16  applicants  for  ad 
mission.    One  of   these   is   to  be  rei 
Probably  the   annual    cost  of  carrying  oil 
the  kindergarten  will  require  (10,000  ad 
ditlonal  income. 

"This.  then,  is  the  necessity:  820,000  to 
pay  off  all  liabilities  for  the  new  buildings, 
and  (10,000  income  lor  current  ex 
the  latter  to  be  provided  a<<  rapidly  as  i<os-i- 
b)e  by  an  increase  of  the  kindergarten  en- 
dowment." 
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SATURDAY,  APRIL  22,  1893. 


HAPPY  BLIND, 


New   Buildings  at   Jamaica 
Plain  Dedicated. 


Roger    Wolcott    Presides,    Julia 
Ward  Howe  Reads  a  Poem. 


Wonderful    Exhibition    by    Little 
Unfortunates. 


"Your  father  has  been  in  Boston,  they  tell 
me."  said  some  one  to  little  Helen  Keller  yes- 
terday afternoon. 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "and  he  love;  the  city  of 
the  Hind  hearts  as  well  as  I  do,"  and  her  sweet 
face,  radiant  with  pleasure,  testified  to  the 
depth  of  her  affection  for  the  city  and  the  insti- 
tution which  had  done  so  much  for  her. 

The  little  blind  children  were  very  happy 
yesterday  afternoon,  and  the  new  gymnasium 
of  the  Kindergarten  for*  the  Blind  at  Jamaica 
Plain  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  interested 
and  sympathetic  friends  when  the  new  build- 
ings were  dedicated  to  this  most  magnificent 
work. 

The  little  ones  occupied  the  platform  of  the 
gymnasium,  eight  ot  them  sitting  in  the  front 
row  at  their  little  tables  until  their  exercise 
was  finished.  Marvelous  are  the  things  they 
have  accomplished,  and.  singing  as  sweetly  as 
the  birds  they  sang  about,  it  seemed  as  though 
they  had  forgotten  their  misfortunes.  Whether 
they  will  continue  to  be  as  happy  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  generosity  of  just  such  people 
as  were  gathered  together  yesterday  to  witness 
the  exercises. 

Mr.  Anagnos  introduced  Hon.  Roger  Wolcott, 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  who 
presided  over  the  exercises  of  the  day.  Major 
Henry  Lee  Higginson  haviug  been  unavoidably 
detained  from  being  present  In  opening  the 
exer'oises,  Mr.  Wolcott  said: 

Mr.    Woleott"".    Address. 

Many  words  are  not  needed  to  express  tbe 
interest  and  pride  taken  by  our  Sta-.-e  iu  this 
magnificent  and  beautiful  work,  the  kinder- 
garten department  of  which  is  by  no  means  tLe 
least  interesting.  Here  are  children  deprived 
from  birth  of  the  power  of  vision,  over  whose 
eyes  a  curtain  has  been  drawn,  either  by  acci- 
dent or  disease.  Even  while  we  are  thinking 
that  their  cup  of  sorrow  has  been  filled  to  over- 
flowing, the  beneficent  and  beautiful  work  of 
this  institution  conies  into  play.  taKes  the  child, 
and  brings  to  it  the  power  of  mental  vision. 
The  little  one  is  made  to  realize  the  warmth  of 
light,  and  sun-dune,  and  is  brought  into  touch 
and  harmony  with  its  fellow  in»n. 

The  foundation  of  this  institution  was  laid 
on  broad  and  wise  lines  by  devoted  men.  whose 
souls' were  aiiame  with  the  love  of  humanity. 
As  they  laid  down  the  work,  others  tooK  up  the 
task.  The  institution  grows  and  has  bee;:  en- 
larged, as  is  always  the  case  w-itli  every  worthy 
chanty.      The   'Aetnandi  of  the  work   make  it 
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necessary  for  the  Directors  to  keep  a  little  ahead 
of  their  financial  means,  in  order  that  they  may 
keep  up  with  the  best  methods  of  the  times. 

But  1  am  sure  chat  no  apDeal  made  by  me, 
however  eloquent  it  might  be,  could  be  as  effect- 
ive or  as  touching  as  the  siff  lit  of  these  children 
who  sit  at  either  side  of  me.  I  wish,  moreover, 
to  express  the  hope  and  confident  belief  that 
our  generous  and  enlightened  Massachusetts 
will  not  allow  an  institution  like  this  to  be  lorn* 
hampered  in  currying:  out  its  great  and  benefi- 
cent purposes. 

Stents  by  the.  Children. 

After  the  son?*  "  Great,  "Wide,  Beautiful, 
Wonderful  World,"  sung  by  the  children,  the 
Dedication  March  was  played  on  the  piano  with 
wonderiul  skill  and  accuracy  by  Martha  Urihin, 
Sophia  J.  Muldoon  and  E.   Elizabeth  Saunders. 

No  more  appropriate  day  than  yesterday  could 
have  been  chosen  for  these  exercises,  for  it  was 
the  birthday  of  Froebel,  the  great  leader  ox 
kindergarten  work.  The  story  of  his  life  work 
was  most  effectively  told  by  the  little  blind  ones 
themselves,  and  thev  illustrated  their  story 
with  clay  models  which  they  made  themselves. 
One  of  these  children  was  'tommy  Stringer, 
who  is  deaf  and  dumb  as  well  as  blind,  and  who 
spoke  through  the  signs  made  to  his  teacher, 
and  which  she  interpreted. 

Rev.  Charles  (x.  Ames  pointed  out  the  close 
relationship  between  these  helpless,  groping 
children  and  our  own  lives  tie  spofce  of  Wal- 
ter Besant's  suggestion  that  when  a  disinter- 
ested person  whose  judgment  we  trust  is  able  to 
say.  "  This  is  a  good  cause  and  we  must  put  our 
money  in,"  then  our  money  goes  in.  "That  is 
just  what  we  must  do  to  carry  on  this  work," 
he  said. 

Mrs.   Julia  "Ward   Howe  read   the   following 
poem,  composed  for  the  occasion: 
Mrs.    Howe's  Poem, 
There  is  a  kindergarten  of  the  mind 
■31  ore  regal  than  the  realm  of  sight, 
Richer  than  gold  or  seme  combined, 
Alan's  true  inheritance  and  right. 

Dark  ignorance  doth  wall  it  round, 
And  watchful  guardians  keep  the  key 

By  which  the  entrance  may  be  iouud 
To  their  domain  of  majesty. 

There  dwell  great  sages  of  the  Past, 

The  leaders  and  the  saints  of  old, 
Souls  in  such  noble  features  cast 

As  have  succeeding  times  controlled. 

These  little  ones,  whose  darkened  eyes 

Afford  no  lesson  of  the  flay, 
Stand  waiting  in  a  mute  surprise 

Till  we  shah  ope  to  tlieni  the  way. 

Say,  shall  they  live  and  only  hear 

Oi  joys  which  never  can  be  theirs, 
Like  Sheep  who  have  the  pasture  near 

Their  sorrowing  hunger  never  shares  ? 

Our  eyes  are  flooded  with  the  light 
And  varying  charm  of  form  and  hue; 

Oh,  give  to  them  the  inner  light 
That  brings  the-  heavenly  truth  in  view. 

Our  feet  are  free  to  come  and  go, 
But  their's  are  chained  with  doubt  and  fear; 

Then  should  our  love  console  them  so, 
That  they  shall  rest  in  comfort  near. 

"When  man's  Redeemer  heaveuward  sped, 

He  uttered  a  command  of  might: 
"Feed  ye  my  sheep,  my  lambs,    lie  said, 

And  softly  vanished  from  man's  sight. 

So.  pausing  for  a  fitting  word, 

These  happy  portals  to  unlock; 
1'rom  distant  Palestine  I  heard 

The  gracious  message,  "  Feed  my  flock." 

Sure  when  shall  come  the  solemn  hour 
That  links  us  with  Death's  shadowy  sleep, 

This  thought  shall  have  uplifting  Denver; 
O,  Muster!  we  have  fed  Thy  sheep. 

Other  Exercises. 

The  orchestra,  consisting  of  nearly  all  the 
children,  then  played  thoJTroebei's  march,  after 
which  the  Rev.  Philip  jvloxoxn  spoke  of  the 
privilege  for  doing  good  afforded  by  such  an  in- 
stitution, and  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson  spoke  of 
the  value  of  kindergarten  work. 

The  exercises  were  closed  by  Mr.  M.  Anaernos, 
who  read  a  paper  sent  bv  Dr.  Samuel  ElioL, 
statins  the  financial  condition  of  the  institu- 
tion, which  needs  about  $70,000.  Mr.  Anagnos 
made  a  very  forcible  appeal  for  the  institution. 
He  said:  "I  explain  matters,  the  children 
plead,  and  I  cannot  see  how  anyone  can  fait  to 
sympathize  with  them." 

Among  the  many  present,  aside  from  the  ones 
already  mentioned,  were:  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Georere 
Wales,  Mr.  J.  E.  D  wight,  Dr.  Ellis,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Knaop.  Mis*  Cary,  Mrs.  Ko^er  Yvolcott, 
Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliot,  Miss  Endicott,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Jackson,  Mrs.  Agas3iz,  Mrs.  Mack,  Mr.  ti. 
C.  Clark.  


siz,  Mrs.  William  Appieton,  Miss  Carolina 
Derby,  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott,  Miss 
Clara  T.  Endicott,  Miss  Olga  K.  Gard- 
ner, Mrs.  J.  C.  Gray,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack, 
Mrs.  E.  1*.  Motley,  Miss  Laura  Norcross, 
MIb»  JEcii*^  aHscft  and  Miss  Annie  C.  War- 
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FORMALM!  DEDICATED. 

New  Building  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  at  Jamacia  Plaia. 

At  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  eor. 
of  Perkins  and  Day  sta., Jamacia  Plain,  yes- 
terday afternoon  the  ladies' visiting  commit- 
tee held  a  reception.  A  large  nurnoer  ot 
guests  responded  to  invitations  sent  out, 
among  whom  were  several  clergymen. 
During  the  afternoon  the  institu- 
tion was  inspected  by  the  guests  and 
the  personal  supervision  of  M.  Auaguos 
the  energetic  director.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  reception,  tne  new  building  just  com- 
pleted was  formally  dedicated  by  the  trus- 
ted director  and  visiting  committee. 

The  committee  having  the  affair  in  charge 
comprised  the  following:  Mrs.  Louis  Agas- 
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AN  AFTERNOON  WITH  THE  BLIND. 


Dedication  of  ths  Kindergarten  at 
Jamaica  Plain— Lieutenant  Governor 
Wolcott  Presides— A  Poem  by  Julia 
Ward  Howe.       

Mother  Nature  seldom  gives  a  stormy  day  to 
any  public  exercise  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind.  And  so  yesterday  the  pelting  rain  of 
the  morning  ceased  before  the  earliest  hour 
that  people  could  be  admitted  to  see  the  new 
building  on  Perkins  street,  Jamaica  Plain,  and 
by  three  o'clock  both  new  and  older  buildings 
were  thronged  with  visitors. 

For  half  an  hour  the  new  building 
for  little  girls— which  was  fully  described 
in  Thursday's  Transcript— was  Inspected 
by  eager,  -  sympathetic  eyes.  The  sun 
probably  came  out  from  the  clouds  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  lighting  up  the  new  rooms.  At 
half-past  threa  the  tide  set  toward  the  now 
hall.  This  is  now  a  building  by  itself,  but 
some  day,  when  the  debt  for  the  new  building 
is  cancelled,  and  the  endowment  fund  is  what 
it  ought  to  be,  it  will  be  a  part  of  a  grand 
middle  building  which  shall  connect  the  two 
wings  which  now  constitute  the  kindergartea. 
It  had  been  announced  that  Hon.  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  would  preside  at  the  dedication  of 
the  new  building,  but  illness  detained  him,  and 
his  place  was  filled  by  the  lieutenant  governor, 
Hon.  Roger  Wolcott.  On  the  platform— or  stage 
rather,  as  it  occupies  one  entire  end  of  the  hall 
—sat  Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames,  Rev.  Philip  S 
Moxom,  Dr.  John  B.  Dwight,  Hon.  Edward  N. 
Perkins.  Edward  P.  Jackson,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  Miss  Mary  Russell,  and  all  the  little 
boys  and  girls  of  the  kindergarten. 

The  lieutenant  governor  began  the  exercises 
by  saying  he  did  not  feel  that  many  words  in 
regard  to  the  kindergarten  were  needed. 
Among  the  many  charitable  institutions  of  the 
State  none  is  more  touching  in  its  appeal  to 
humanity  than  this  one.  When  a  child  is  born 
deprived  of  vision,  or  when,  after  a  fow  yoars, 
a  curtain  is  drawn  between  his  mental  percep- 
tions and  his  mother's  face,  it  seems  that  his 
cup  ot  sorrow  is  filled  to  the  brim,  and  that 
through  life  he  must  drain  it  to  the  bitter 
dregs.  Here  this  beneficent  institution  steps  iD 
bringing  mental  vision,  warmth  and  light  and 
the  close  touch  of  harmony  with  his  fellow- 
men.  It  was  founded  on  broad  lines  by  a  de- 
voted man  whoso  soul  was  always  aflame  with 
love  for  humanity.  Since  that  time  the  work 
has  enlarged,  hut  worthy  hands  are  keeping  it 
up.  It  is  always  true  that  when  any  institution 
does  really  worthy  work  it  keeps  ahead  of  its 
money  resources.  They  must,  if  they  keep 
abreast  with  the  best  methods,  and  the  con- 
stant call  for  aid.  No  appeal  can  be  made  equal 
to  the  spectacle  of  these  little  children,  whoso 
closely  touch  every  heart.  Would  that  every 
person  in  town  could  witness  their  silent,  elo- 
ouent  appeal.  We  are  met  today  not  only  to 
dedicate  tiiis  building,  hut  to  express  its  needs 
and  our  own  hope  and  confident  belief  that  this 
Commonwealth  will  not  Jet  this  Institution— 
whose  lame  is  known,  not  alone  throughout 
America,  out  across  the  seas  as  well — will  not 
let  it  be  hampered  for  funds  to  carry  out  its 
great  and  generous  purposes. 

Following  this  opening  address  came  a  song 
by  the  children,  and  then  a  trio  for  a  piano. 
Every  friend  of  the  kindergarten  knows  flaxen- 
haired  Sophie  and  little  Martha  and  tiny 
Spanish  Elizabeth;  and  everybody  present  was 
surprised  and  pleased  at  their  progress  in  music 
as  it  showed  in  their  Dedication  March. 

Eight  little  children  at  tiny  tables  across  the 
front  of  the  stage  had  been  attracting  consid- 
erable attention,  and  now  their  turn  oame. 
They  had  been  modelling  in  clay.  "Of  course 
you  all  know,"  began  the  first,  "that  this  is 
is  Freidrich  Froehel's  birthday.  He  was  born 
a  long  way  from  here  and  you  must  travel 
therein  a  steamboat."  She  thenBexhibited  her 
model  of  a  steamboat.  The  next  girl  showed 
the  house  where  Froobel  was  horn.  The  third 
held  up  a  model  of  the  church  close  by.  Tha 
fourth  and  fifth  had  made  the  flower  and  bird 
he  loved. 

The  sixth  was  Tommy  Stringer.  Ho  was  not 
anxious  at  first  to  exploit  his  model  of  a  ball. 
But  when  lie  understood  that  the  audience 
wanted  to  hear  from  him,  he  said,  through  his 
tcachor,  "He  often  gave  the  children  pretty 
woollen  balls.  I  have  made  one — two— three — 
four— five— six  balls."  As  he  counted,  he  spoke 
the  two  first  numbers  and  went  over  them  all 
carefully.  When  he  had  finished,  Mr.  Anagnos 
held  him  up  where  he  could  be  plainly  seen, 
and  said,  "Here  is  Tommy  Stringer.  He  came 
here  perfectly  helpless  two  years  ago.  Now  he 
is  able  to  run  and  play  and  cau  count  these 
balls.    You  can  see  what  is  being  dono  for  him. 


Only  stand  by  him  until  he  is  irrown  up  and 
you  will  receive  your  rewaid."  There  were  a 
great  many  wet  eyes  and  more  throat-lumps  in 
the  audience  when  he  led  the  boy  hack  to  his 
Beat. 

Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames  said,  "It  is  a  moment 
of  something  like  abashment  to  me,  because  I 
am  in  the  presence,  for  the  first  time,  of  you 
who  are  watching  these  wonderful  develop- 
ments. If  I  put  more  emotion  than  thought 
into  my  words,  it  is  because  I  have  spent  the 
morning  reading  the  reDort  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  here.  As  I  stand  here  I  realize 
that  not  only  are  there  these  two  groups  of  lit- 
tle sightless  ones,  and  the  Perkins  Institution: 
there  are  appalling  statistics  of  blind  ones  all 
over  the  country  that  do  not  know  that  the  sky 
Is  blue  or  the  grass  is  green.  There  is 
a  glory  and  beaaty  in  this  miracle. 
It  is  opening  to  the  senses  revelations  ot  the 
world  and  God's  wisdom.  All  testimony  at 
last  brings  hearts  in  communion  with  the  heart 
of  the  universe  and  ot  God.  This  is  the  best  in- 
terpretation aud  illustration  of  education.  Wo 
must  all  have  a  place  by  ourselves  when  we 
work.  We  make  for  ourselves  a  cell.  This  kin- 
dergarten is  the  cell  for  this  work  for  the  blind. 
They  need  more  cells.  We  need  only  to  lay 
this  fact  before  other  human  hearts  and  the 
money  will  come  to  build  them.  It  seems 
to  be  only  necessary  to  lot  the  world  see  this 
and  the  necessary  funds  will  come  without 
agony  or  stress." 

After  a  spring  song  by  fresh  young  voices, 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  read  a  poem  written  for 
the  occasion  at  Mr.  Anaguos's  request.  There 
was,  to  many  present,  an  inexpressible  appro- 
priateness in  tho  act,  aside  from  the  singular 
beauty  of  the  verses.  Ali  her  life,  Mrs.  Howe 
has  been  associated  intimately  with  this  work, 
and  she  seemed  the  connecting  link  between 
tne  present,  with  its  encouraging  outlook,  and 
tho  early  beginnings  of  Dr.  Howe,  the  pioneer 
in  this  work. 

After  an  amusing  performance  by  the  orches- 
tra of  the  kindergarten,  Rev.  Philip  S.  Moxom 
was  presented.    He  said  he  had  never  been  so 
deeply  affected  by  anything  before,  except  the 
one  oocusion   when  he  met   and  talked   with 
Helen  Keller.    Every  good  impulse  lifts  men 
higher,     and    these     exercises      must      help 
us   all.     The   world,   if  sensitive,    needs    but 
this    silent       touching      appeal      to      bring 
in      help      for      the      kindergarten      fund. 
For   every   soul    that    is    unlocked    and   set 
free  through  its    instrumentality,  other  souls 
who  help  make  the  effort  will  be  enriched.    VVe 
talk  of  giving   and    of    making    appeals.    We 
need  only  to  set  this  claim  before  the  world  and 
offer    the  'opportunity   for  giving.     What  is 
money   compared   to   the   emancipation   of   a 
soul?    What  is  the  value  of  money  when  we 
look  at  Tommy  Stringer's  mute,  appealing  face 
and  watch  his  rapid  development?    This  is  not 
an  appeal ;  it  is  only  opening  the  door  of  oppor- 
tunity to  those  who  have  means  to  give. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson  followed  with  a  short 
address,  warmly  praising  the  work  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten everywhere,  and  recommended  that 
this  one  he  supported  by  every  friend  to  hu- 
manity. He  believed  that  hore'tbe-best  meth- 
ods are  used,  and  faithful  teachers  employed. 

There  was  another  joyous  spring  song  sung 
by  the  pathetic,  happy  voices  of  those  who  can 
never  see  the  sunshine  on  the  hills,  and  then 
Mr.  Anagnos  made  a  statement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  institution,  in  place  of  Dr.  Eliot, 
who  is  ill.    He  said — 

The  number  of  pupils  was  increased  from  31? 
last  year  to  CI  now.  At  tho  beginning  of  next 
term  there  will  be  62.  We  still  owe  $20,000  on 
this  building.  With  our  additional  expenses  it 
will  cost  $10,000  a  year  to  carry  on  the  school. 
We  need,  then,  $20,000  to  lilt  the  debt  and 
$10,000  a  year  until  we  can  raise  the  endow- 
ment fund  to  $100,000.  It  is  now  $30,000. 
Need  I  say  more?  I  have  been  asked  to  stop 
begging  for  money— to  take  a  rest.  I  need  rost. 
I  want  it..  But  I  cannot  have  it.  I  am  not  mas- 
ter of  my  movemttnts.  I  am  devoted  to  the  sin- 
cere service  of  His  children. 

These  children  employ  me  as  their  advocate, 
and  I  have  no  choice  but  to  serve  them.     It  is  a 
hard  thing  to  ask  for  $20,000.    This  is  only  the 
beginning  of  the  system  I  have  in  mind.    I  am 
not  ready  to  lay  my  plans  before  the  public  yet; 
and  so  I  can  only  beg  that  everyone  present  will 
do  what  they  can  for  this  canse. 
With   Mr.   Anagnos's   appeal   the    exercises 
|  came  to  an  end.    Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  treasurer 
*  of  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society  of  the  Kindergarten, 
took  subscriptions  at  the  door.    Thirty  new  an- 
nual subscribers  were  received,  and  many  con- 
tributions, varying  from    $1   to   $1000   were 
taken. 

During  the  afternoon  Helen  Keller,  Edith 
Thomas  and  Willie  Robin  held  separate  courts 
and  were  the  centre  of  many  admiring  and 
wondering  groups.  They,  with  Tommy,  form 
an  argument  for  the  imperative  necessity  of 
keeping  the  kindergarten  unhampered  by  iack 
of  means  that  could  be  afforded.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  everyone  to  give  something  toward 
liquidating  the  $20,000.  Not  everyone  can 
give  $1000.  Not  all,  even,  can  give  $10.  But 
who  cannot  give  something? 
Below  is  Mrs.  Howe's  beautiful  poem: 

There  saklngdom  of  the  mind 
More  regal  than  the  realm  of  sight; 

Richer  than  gold  or  gems  combined, 
Man's  true  inheritance  and  right. 


Dark  ignorance  doth  wall  it  round. 
And  watchful  guardians  keep  the  key 

Bv  which  the  entrance  niav  be  found 
To  that  domain  of  Majesty. 

There  dwell  great  sages  of  tho  past, 
The  leaders  and  the  saints  of  old, 

Souls  in  such  noble  features  cast 
As  have  succeeding  time  controlled. 

These  little  ones  whose  darkened  eyes 

Afford  no  lesson  of  lb?  day, 
Stand  waiting  In  a  mute  surprise 

Till  we  shall  ope  to  them  the  way. 

Sav,  shall  they  live  and  only  hear 
of  Joys  which  never  can  i,'e  i  Heirs. 

Like  sheep  -.v.io  know  tho  pasture  near 
Their  sorrowing  hunger  never  shares  ? 


Oar  eve,  tLf  flooelivl  with  «»*«»". 

Tint  brings  lite  Heavenly  Willi  111  ne«. 

Our  loel  are  free  in  rome  Md  IJ».  .  . 

lint  theirs  are eUalneil  "'V 
Then  .1 i ; love w"""1",'!'? """ 

Thai  tlio)  shall  resl  on  oomforl  near. 

When  Man's  Reaterner  heavenward  sped. 

!!>■  iiI(pi-<'<1  n  ,M lallfl  at  ml'rl  t. 

"Keertveray  slicap.  m>  laintis,"  lie  nlil. 

A,,.l  a,,rtly  vanished  from  man  s  night. 

So,  pausing  Tor  a  littlng  word 
I'fiese  hanpv  pnrtals  lo  unlock, 

riom  distant  Palestine  I.":";  „ 

ih-  gracious  messsgre,  "reed  m>  noon. 

Sun-  when  shall  rnme  the  solemn  hour 

TVit  linlis  'i»  with  aoath's  shadowy  sleep, 
Tills  tlioiubt  Bbnll  have  uplifting  power; 
in.  Master  I  we  have  toil  thy  sheep. 


----- 
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Therf.  Is  Always  A  Height  and  elevation 
and  a  touching  of  souls  to  fine  issues  at  the  as- 
sembling of  the  friends  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind.  And  somehow  yesterday  at  the 
dedication  of  the  new  building  there  was  an 
extra  touch  of  all  the  graces  and  sweetnesses 
which  marte  such  days.  Everybody  said  the 
right  thing,  and  the  response  was  entire  in  the 
delicately  and  sensitively  responsive  audience. 
Mr.  Moxom,  who  came  in  place  of  Dr.  Lorimer 
and  spoke  off-hand,  expressed  exactly  the  emo- 
tion of  all  who  heard  him  in  saying  that  al- 
though he  came  out  against  the  advice  o£  his 
dootor,  he  would  not.  have  missed  being  at  the 
kindergarten  yesterday  for  anything  in  the 
world,  to  get  the  good  that  flows  from  the  reali- 
zation of  what  these  little  sightless  children 
are  doing  for  us  all  in  levelling  up  thoughts 
and  classes  and  life  itself  to  respond  to  their 
appeal. . 
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Dedication   of  a   New 
Kindergarten. 


Lieutenant-Governor  Wol- 
cott  Presides. 


Needs  of  this  Branch  of  the 
Perkins  Institution. 


The  new  kindergarten  building  in  con- 
nection with  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  was  dedicated  yesterday  af- 
ternoon at  the  corner  of  Perkins  and 
Uay  streets,  Jamaica  Plain.  The  work 
was  begun  on  Day  street  in  18S7  by 
Michael  Anagnos,  superintendent  of  the 
fcchoolfor  the  Blind  in  South  Boston, 
with  10  children,  and  the  outgrowth  of 
the  work  is  simply  marvellous  and  an 
honor  to  the  founder.  Fifty-one  children 
are  now  receiving  the  benefits  of  the 
kindergarten  system  of  instruction. 

The  kindergarten  for  the  blind  is  no 
longer  an  experimental  venture,  but  a 
helpful  institution.  It  has  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  a  system  of  early  training 
which  opens  to  its  recipients  the  best 
possible  way  of  ameliorating  their  sight- 
less condition.  The  increasing  demands 
for  admission  made  it  imperative  to 
erect  two  more  buildings,  which  were 
completed  and  made  ready  for  occupancy 
early  in  February,  and  which  were  dem- 
i  ated  yesterday,  at  the  corner  of  Perkins 
and  Day  streets. 

The  first  kindergarten,  built  on  Day 
street,  is  occupied  by  29  boys,  in  care  01 
Miss  Greeley,  and  the  new  building  on 
Perkins  street  by  23  girls,  in  charge  of 
Mrs.  Hill,  a  sweet,  matronly  .-woman. 

Little  Tommy  Stringer  was  the  hero 
of  the  hour  and  the  I  rst  to  receive  two 
bright  carnations  from  the  hands  of  w. 
B.  C.  Clark  of  Beacon  street,  who   dis- 


AIMS  TO  00  A  NOBLE  WORK. 

Dedication    of     Kindergarten 
School   for  < ho  Blind. 


J.leut.-Oov.      Wolcott      I"rcsiiles      and, 

with  Julia  Ward  Howe,  «ov.  Philip 

8.  Moxoiu  and  Snpt.  Aiiaenos,  Urgoa 

the    Needs    of    This    Branch    of    the 

Perkins  Institution. 

The  new  building   connected   with   tho 

Institution  for  tho  Blind,  to  be  known  as 

the  kindergarten  school;  at  tho  corner  of 

Perkins  and  Day  streets,  Boylston  station, 

West  Roxbury,  was   dedicated    yesterday 

afternoon. 

The  large  ball  was  crowded  with  people, 
principally  ladles,   fjpon  the  platform  were 

SI  boys  and  girls.  Lieut.-Gov.  Roger 
Wolcott  and  other  prominent  people  were 
also  present. 

The  exercises  were  opened  by!  Mr.  M. 
Anagnos,  superintendent  of  the  school, 
who  introduced  Lieut.-Gov.  Wolcott  as  the 
presiding  officer.  The  Lieutenant-Governor 
dwelt  feelingly  upon  the  unfortunate  eon 
dition  o[  the  little  ones  grouped  about  him, 
aid  eloquently  referred  to  the  worthy  char- 


h  y  l,v  which 

in, nil,   and   "u^-'iii    no 
hawperi 

Utei  iVarvl   Iim-.m 

:'n    origins  I    poem   relating  to     . 
kartell  Ifur  i  tie   blind,  the   Fi 

i  ra.  the  l><> 
niL'  upon  , lilt. jr.  nt  in  Urumeir.s. 

ReV.  1'bilip  8.  Moxono 
5  tribute  to 
use, l  their  influence  and   their  mi 
supporting  such  a  charitable  institution  an 
the  one    in  which    he    has  been  asked  to 
out  and  speak. 

followed  ie.' 
W.  I  lain  son,  after  wnii 
Ames,  D.  D„  spoke  e  mestly  inadt 
oi  the  institution  and  its  objects. 

A  piano  trio,  the  dedication    march,  was 
then  rendered  by  Martha 
Muldoon,  ami    Elizabeth    Sanders.    Then 
there  was  singing  by  the  girls,  following 
which  a  financial  a-    madeb; 

Mr,  Anagnos,  for  the  treasurer.     I  be  super- 
intendent eloquently  and  urgently  ai 
to  his  hearers  to  aid   by  subscription  the 
elimination  of  the  debt. 


This  new  addition  to  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion is  one  which  seems  especially  worthy 
of  financial  encouragement  by  the  influen- 
tial residents  not  only  of  the  West  Roxbury 
district,  but  the  city  proper  as  well. 

Among  tho^e  present   were  Polici 
missicner  and  Mrs.    Whiting. 
police  commissioner    has   always    I 
friend   to  the  little  blind  children,  and  at 
the   close  of   the   exercises    yesterday   he 
cordially  shook  hands  with  each   of    the 
boys  and  girls. 


KINDERGARTEN   BUILDING   FOR  THE  BLIND,   WEST   ROXBURY. 


tributed  a  large  box  of  llowers  among 
the  children.  Parenthetically,  this  gen- 
t'eman  is  publishing  the  correspondence 
between  Bishop  Brooks  and  Helen  Kel- 
ler, which  he  will  circulate  all  over  the 
country  to  increase  a  still  deeper  inter- 
est in  little  sightless  children. 

Mrs.  Davison,  Tommy's  teacher,  drew 
attention  to  his  directed  class  work,  es- 
pecially to  an  electric  wire  car.  Two 
years  ago  this  child  could  uot  articulate 
one  word,  and  now  he  knows  nearly 
200,  and  begins  to  use  short  sentences. 
(Specimens  of  sewing,  geometrical  figures 
made  of  peas,  paper  pasting  and  model- 
ling in  clay  were  shown.  In  an  adjoin- 
ing room  the  children  were  reading  a 
story  oh  "Hovv'ers,"  running  their  lin- 
gers rapidly  over  the  raised  letters. 

In  the  new  building  little  Willie  Eliz- 
abeth Bopins  was  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion. She  is  a  lovely  child  with  a  re- 
fined face  and  golden  hair,  and  comes 
from  Texas.  She  is  an  industrious  little 
worker,  and  likes  to  perform  various 
household  duties,  aud  is  remarkable  for 
excellence  in  all  directions.  She  can 
articulate  from  75  to  100  words  aud 
shows  anility  in  elementaiy  arithmetic. 

The  second  new  building  combines  a  | 
commodious  hall  with  a  fine  gymnas  urn  i 
underneath,  the  building  being  the  i 
groundwork  for  a  gran  I  building. 


Dedicatory    Exercise*. 

The  dedicatory  exercises  were  held  in 
the  new  hail.  Director  Anagnos  opened 
the  proceedings  at  3.30  o'clock,  and  in 
the  absence  of  Henry  Lee  Higginson, 
who  was  expected  to  preside,  he  intro- 
duced Lieutenant-Governor  Boger  Wol- 
cott. 

Lieutenant    "Walcotl's  Adures,. 

In  opening  the  exercises  he  spoke  of 
the  pride  taken  by  the  state  in  this  mag- 
nificent aud  beautiful  work,  the  kinder- 
garten aeDartmeut  of  which  is  by  no 
means  the  least  interesting.  The  insti- 
tution enlarges,  which  is  the  case  w:th 
every  worthy  charity.  The  demands  of 
the  work  made  it  ne-essary  for  the 
directors  to  keep  ahead  of  their  finan- 
cial means  in  order  taat  they  may  keep 
up  with  the  best  methods  of  the  times. 
He  was  sure  that  no  appeal  made  by 
him.  however  eloquent  it  mi^ht  be, 
could  be  as  effective  or  as  touching  as 
the  sight  of  these  children,  sitting  at 
either  side  of  him.  He  had  the  hope 
and  confident  belief  that  our  generous 
and  enlightened  Massachusetts  will  not 
allow  an  institution  like  this  to  be  long 
hampered  in  carrying  out  its  great  and 
beneficent  ourijoses. 


;>f(\ 


A  song  by  the  children  was  charming- 
ly rendered,  and  the  "Dedication 
March,"  by  a  trio  composed  o£  a  blond, 
a  colored  girl  and  a  little  Spaniard, 
was  rendered  enthusiastically. 

Mi'H,   Blowe**  PoeiK> 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  read  a  poem 
composed  for  the  occasion,   with  purest 
enunciation  and  pathos  o£  delivery : 
The-e  is  a  kindergarten  of  the  mind 

More  regal  than  the  realm  of  sight, 
Richer  than  gold  or  gems  combined, 

Man's  true  inheritance  and  right. 

Dirk  ignorance  doth  will  it  round, 
And  watchful  guardians  keep  the  Key 

By  which  the  entrance  may  be  found 
To  their  domain  of  majesty. 

There  dwell  great  sages  of  the  Past, 

The  leaders  and  the  saints  of  old, 
Souls  in  such  noble  features  cast 

As  have  succeeding  times  controlled. 

These  little  ones,  whose  darkened  eyes 

Afford  no  lessen  of  the  day, 
Stand  waiting  in  a  mute  surprise 

Till  we  shall  ope  to  them  the  way. 

Sav,  shall  they  live  and  only  hear 
Of  ioys  which  never  can  he  theirs, 

Like'sheep  who  have  the  pasture  near 
Their  sorrowing  hunger  never  shares? 

Our  eves  are  flooded  with  the  light, 
An. I  varying  charm  of  lorui  and  hue; 

Oh.  give  to  them  the  inner  light 
That  brings  the  heavenly  truth  in  view. 

Our  feet  are  free  to  come  and  go, 
But  theirs  are  chained  with  doubt  and 
f  ear ; 

Then  should  our  love  console  them  so, 
That  ihey  shall  rest  in  comfort  near. 

When  man's  Redeemer  heavenward  sped, 
He  uttered  a  command  of  might ; 

"Feed  ye  my  sheep,  my  lambs,    he  said, 
And  soitly  vanished  from  man's  sight. 

So,  pausing  for  a  fitting  word, 

These  happy  portals  to  unlock ; 
From  distant  Palestine  I  heard   . 

The  giacious  message,  "Feed  my  flock." 

Sure  when  shall  come  the  solemn  hour 
That  links  us  with  Death's  shadowy  sleep, 

This  thought  shall  have  uplifting  power ; 
O,  Master!  we  have  fed  Thy  sheep. 

The  reading  of  the  poem  was  followed 
by   "Kindergarten    Exercise,"    partici- 
pated in  by  several  boys  who  told  the  i 
story  of    Ireidrick   Froebel,   effectively] 
using  clay  models  in  the  narration.    Ac  | 
th.is    point    Director    Anagnos    held  up 
little  Tommy  Stringer  before  the  audi- 
ence, making  an  eloquent  and  touching 
appeal  on  his  behalf. 

Rev.  Charles  6.  Ames  was  the  next 
sneaker.  He  compared  this  work  for 
the  children  to  a  holy  miracle,  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  read,  he  said,  the 
wonderful  correspondence  of  Helen 
Kellar  and  not  bedeeply  moved.  Knowl- 
edge for  the  blind  would  be  impossible 
without  a  building,  and  this  institution 
is  going  to  multiply  itself  according  to 
its  needs. 

R"V.  1'hilip  S.  Moxom    made    an  elo- 
quent  address.     He  said    he  was  over-  I 
powered  with  what  he  had  seen  in  this  I 
hall,  and  his  heart  was  so  much  moved  ! 
it  was  difficult  to  express  his  feelings  in  j 
words.     He  could  not  see   the  faces  of  j 
these  children  without  a  yearning  rising  i 
in  his  heart  to  set  free  this  bondage  and 
secure  their  emancipation.    He  made  a  I 
strong  appeal  for  funds  to  aid  this  ben- 
eficent work.    What  is  money,  he  said, 
compared  with  the  emancipation  of  the 
soul?  ,  „ 

Hon.   J.  W.  Dickerson   spoke  of  the 

importance  of  dedicating  a  new  school 

,  and  of  the  value  of  the  kindergarten  as 

a   complete   system  of  educational  in- 

truction. 

Director  Anagnos  then  thanked  the 
friends  for  the  kindly  interest  m  the 
children  which  had  prompted  them  to 
come.  He  expressed  profound  sorrow 
at  the  loss  of  two  benefactors,  Dr. 
Brooks  and  Dr.  Feabody.  and  he  re- 
gretted the  absence  of  President  Eliot 
and  Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall,  both 
being  detained  by  sickness,  ile  then 
read  Mr.  Eliot's  statement,  showing 
that  Boston  and  other  places  have  oeen 
abundantly  generous  to  the  kinder- 
garten. A  iarge  amount  of  money  for 
land,  buildings,  endowment  and  current 
expenses  have  been  received. 

There  is  an  indebtedness  of  $20,000  on 
the  new  buildings  and  larger  expenses 
are  incurred  by  the  increase  of  teachers, 
children  and  attendants.  The  number 
of  children  has  grown  from  30  to  51,  and 
there  are  fii  applicants  for  admission. 
(  ne  of  these  is  to  be  received  tomoriow. 
The  annual  cost  of  carrying  on  the  kin- 
dergarten will  re1  lUire  ,$10, 000  to  pay  off 
all  liabilities  on  the  new  buildings  and 
810,000  for  current  expenses,  the  latter 
to  be  provided  as  soon  as  possible  by  an 
increase  of  the  kindergarten  endow- 
ment. 


Among  those  present  were  Rev.  Dr. 
Ellis,  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  Mr.  George 
i  napp,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Appleton,  Miss  Caroline  Derby, 
Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliot,  Mrs.  Munsell, 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Potter,  Miss  Clara  T.  Endi- 
cott,  Mrs.  JRantoul,  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight, 
Mrs.  L.  A.  W.  Fowler,  Mrs.  George 
Lamb,  M.  John  H.  Soren,  Miss  Grace 
Soren,  Mr.  J.  H.  Wiggin,  Mrs.  W.  P. 
Tilden,  Mr.  Edward  P.  Jackson,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wales.  Miss  Vose,  Miss  Olga 
E.  Gardner.  Mrs.  John  C.  Gray,  Miss 
Edith  Roach,  Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley, 
Miss  Laura  Norcross,  Miss  Annie  C. 
Warren.  Mrs.  E.  L.  Beard,  Mrs.  Briant 
Mrs.  Poulsson,  Rev.  James  De  Norman- 
die  and  others. 

Annual   SSeceptiou.O 

The  ladies'  visiting  committee  issued 
invitations  for  a  reception  at  3  P.M., 
and  visitors  from  Boston,  Cambridge, 
and  other  cities  gladly  improved  the  op- 
portunity to  witness  the  growth  of  the 
kindergarten  which  has  aroused  so  deep 
an  interest  in  the  community.  Tiie  old 
and  new  buildings  were  inspected.  The 
new  edifice  is  very  substantial  and  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended.  The  children  were  eagerly 
engaged  at  their  lessons  in  modelling, 
weaving,  etc.  


Tiir  new  kindergarten  for  blind 
chilnren,  which  was  dedicated  at  Ja- 
maica Plain  yesterday,  is  an  honor  to 
its  founder,  Michael  Anagnos.  His  ef- 
forts to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  help- 
less, sightless  children,  deserve  the 
strongest  endorsement  and  hearty  finan- 
cial support  of  the  people  of  this  state. 

SOUTH    BOSTON  INQUIRER, 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  APRIL  22,  1898. ! 


HOW  THE   BLIND   LEAP 
TAUGHT- 


AEE 


THE  INTERESTING    CASE  OF  LITTLE   TOMMY 
STRINGER. 


Prom  the  sixty-first  annual  report  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  we 
take  the  following  account  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  education  of  the  little  boy 
known  as  Tommy  Stringer.  It  shows 
what  infinite  patience  is  required  as  well 
as  what  wonders  can  he  accomplished  in 
letting  light  in  the  souls  of  the  unfortu- 
nates who  can  neither  see,  hear  nor  speak. 
This  little  boy  entered  the  kindergarter 
April  8,  1891.  He  was  then  only  four  jears 
and  nine  months  old  and  the  terrible  dis- 
ease, which  had  deprived  him  of  sight 
and  hearing,  together  with  the  influence 
of  his  subsequent  surroundings  had  pro- 
longed, in  his  case,  the  season  of  babyhood 
Since  his  illness  he  had  been  in  a  hospital, 
in  Pittsburgh,  where  he  had  evidently 
been  cared  tor  like  a  helpless  infant.  He 
could  walk,  hut  was  so  accustomed  to 
being  led  that  the  moment  his  attendant 
let  go  his  hand,  he  would  resort  to  creep- 
ing. The  same  helplessness  was  observa- 
ble in  other  directions,  and  his  whole  ap- 
pearance indicated  indolence.  The  effect 
of  spinal  meningitis  was  still  noticeab  e 
in  the  carriage  of  his  head,  which  wis 
drawn  backward.  He  was  a  healthy  little 
child,  with  a  sweet,  attractive  face  and 
gentle,  affectionate  manner,  and  it  was 
evident  that  he  possessed  the  ability  to 
become  more  independent  in  his  habits. 

Indications  of  intelligence  were  not 
lacuing,  and  it  was  interesting  to  watch 
his  movements  when  left  to  himself.  He 
was  encouraged  to  spend  much  time  out  of 
doors  in  the  first  months  after  hia  arrival. 
One  morning  he  was  left  sitting  in  tbe 
porch  with  a  basket  of  pebbles  to  play 
with.  He  amused  himself  by  dropping 
them  through  the  cracks  of  the  floor,  and 
he  quickly  noticed  when  one  was  only  a 
little  too  large  to  slip  down  between  the 
boards.  As  he  took  them  from  the  basket, 
without  pausing  to  try  them,  he  instantly 
threw  away  the  larger  ones  and  dropped 
the  small  ones  into  tbe  cracks  Tom  one 
day  found  a  book  and  he  at  once  began 
to  turn  the  leaves  carefully,  going  through 


the  voiume  in  such  an  easy  and  natural 
manner  that  it  seemed  as  if  be  remember- 
td  having  looke  l  at  pictures  before  he  lost 
his  sigbt.  At  another  lime  he  was  sitting 
in  the  lap  of  a  gentleman  the  top  of 
whose  head  he  found  was  quite  bare.  He 
passed  his  hand  gently  over  the  smooth 
surface,  then  felt  of  his  own  brown  top- 
knot. This  he  repeated  several  times  and 
seemed  to  be  thinking  very  seriously  of 
the  difference. 

Kind  friends  supplied  him  with  toys 
until  he  had  quite  a  collection,  which  he 
kept  in  the  lowest  drawer  ot  the  bureau 
in  his  room.  When  he  went  to  play  with 
them  he  would  take  the  rug  from  his  bed- 
side and,  sitting  down  upon  the  floor,  he 
would  spread  it  across  his  legs ;  then 
taking  out  his  playthings,  one  by  one,  be 
would  examine  each  and  drop  it  upon  the 
carpet.  When  he  had  taken  them  all 
out,  he  would  drop  each  one  into  tbe 
drawer  rather  noisily,  happy  in  watching 
the  vibrations  produced  by  its  fall,  which 
he  perceived  by  resting  one  hand  upon 
the  edge  of  the  drawer. 

Tom's  early  lessons  were  mainly  in  the 
direction  of  making  him  more  indepen- 
dent. He  was  taught  to  avoid  creeping, 
to  walk  more  firmly,  to  feed  himself 
neatly  at  table,  and  while  he  was  learn- 
ing these  things  his  teacher  would  spell, 
in  his  tiny  hands,  the  names  of  some  of 
the  articles  which  he  most  wanted,  when 
she  gave  them  to  him — just  as  she  would 
have  spoken  the  words  to  him  it  he  could 
hear.  She  did  not  at  first,  require  him  to 
spell  them  also,  nor  did  she  seek  to  en- 
force upon  his  attention  tbe  connection 
between  the  object  aud  tbe  word.^Tlns 
came  later.  For  the  present  she  simply 
talked  to  him  a»  the  mother  tains  to  her 
miaul,  only  on  account  of  the  deafness  of 
ber  pupil,  she  was  obliged  to  talk  by  her 
means  of  the  manual  alphabet. 

Alter  a  time  she  wou.d  show  him  the 
articles,  sped  its  name  in  his  baud,  then 
place  his  fingers  in  position  to  repeat  he 
successive  letiers.  This  she  would  repeat 
over  and  over  and  over  again,  seeking  to 
establish  in  his  mind  an  association  of  the 
manual  word  wiih  the  article  Bread 
was  the  first  word  which  she  tried  to 
teach  him  to  spell,  and  with  this  she 
patieotl,  worked  with  him  day  after  day. 
Torn  would  passively  yield  his  fingers  to 
her  manipulation,  but  weeks  passed  be- 
fore he  manifested  the  slightest  interest 
in  the  performance  whose  meaning  he  did 
not  even  care  to  know.  The  following 
extractB  from  his  teacher's  journal  will 
illustrate  his  progress  in  learning  lan- 
guage : 

October  29.  Tom  is  still  in  bed  but  bet- 
ter, so  I  gave  him  short  lessons,  and  he 
Heemed  to  wish  me  to  spell  to  him  for  he 
put  bis  right  hand  in  mine,  then,  lifting 
my  left,  motioned  for  me  to  spell.  He 
would  do  nothing  of  himself. 

November  15.  Tommy  surprised  us  all 
greatly  by  voluntarily  making  b  and  r  for 
bread  at  the  table.  He  did  tbis  very 
rapidly  for  each  mouthful. 

December  5.  Tommy  spelled  mug  in 
his  own  hand  today,  putting  the  letters 
sottly. 

December  14.  He  had  hard  drilling  on 
boot  today,  until  be  spelled  it  over  and 
over  again.  He  liked  to  throw  it  on  the 
floor  tlieu  epell  b-o-o-t,  and  pick  it  up.  Iu 
the  schoolroom  we  worked  with  several 
balls  for  that  word  and  he  was  quite  inter- 
ested. The  two  l's  troubled  him  a  great- 
deal. 

January  11.  In  the  schoolroom,  today, 
before  I  gave  Tom  the  ball  we  were  going 
to  work  with,  he  became  so  impatient  for 
it  that  he  voluntaiily  spelled  it  to  me.  We 
worked  upon,  Ball  will  roll,  robing  it  Upon 
the  table  and  spelling  the  sentence. 

January  15.  At  the  table  this  morning 
Tom  could  not  remember  i  in  milk.  I  kept 
bim  an  hour  after  breakfast.  He  seemed 
perfectly  willing  and  anxious  to  do  it,  and 
did  spell  mug.  Wishing  to  see  if  he 
recognized  the  letter,  1  made  i  for  him  and 
a  smile  of  delighted  remembrance  passed 
over  his  face  Then  he  made  it  himself 
each  time  for  a  drink  of  milk. 

March  3.  Tommy  has  mastered  towel 
today.  He  began  ou  it  ten  days  ago.  He 
spells  bib  at  the  table  before  having  it 
tied.  With  the  word  meat,  which  he 
knows,  I  am  teaching  him,  and  potato; 
with  the  word  Bread,  and  butter. 
When    Tom   bad    been    a   year  at    the 


kindergarten,  ana  wae  not  yet  six  yearn 
old  he  bad  learned  about  twenty-five 
words  wbich  be  oonld  himself  spell,  in 
eluding  two  or  three  short  sentences. 
These  words  were  suob  as  appealed  to  him 
most  strongly,  «»  bmad,  water,  apple, 
chair  table,  hat.  In  addition  to  these  he 
understood  a  number  of  other  won  s  and 
some  brief  commands  which  his  teacher 
would  sp'-ll  to  him;  but  he  was  not  able  to 
repeat  them. 

From  this  time  he  learned  much  faster, 
and  on  the  thirtieth  of  September,  a  little 
Ibhb  than  eighteen  mouths  after  he  entered 
ihe  kindergarten,  baby  Tom  had  a  vocabul- 
ary of  150  words. 

It  was  necessary  to  provide  occupation 
for  hiH  hands  before  he  had  made  much 
progress  in  language,  and  he  would  bus.\ 
uimself  for  a  long  time  in  stringing  balls 
auri  cibes  alternately  TbeD  he  began 
in  learn  weaving.     His  teacher  says  : 

November  17.  In  the  schoolroom  he 
had  weaviug  to  do  and  he  was  given  a 
regular  weaving  needle  to  use  with  the 
paper  strips.  He  soon  learn  the  method  of 
ibreadiug  it  and  did  it  with  much  deft- 
uess. 

Deckmbbr  11.  Tommy  did  very  well 
at  his  weaving  today.  Aftei  working  a  few 
minutes  he  will  often  pin  bis  ringer* ou  tile 
snip-  already  woveu  and  examine  them 
with  a  look  of  amusement. 

March  5.  Tom  had  bis  first  sewing  on 
a  cotlou  bag  today.  Every  S.tu  day 
morning  i he  hois  assemble  for  this  put- 
pose  'aud  Tom  has  begun  now  to  learn 
to  sew  I  showed  him  the  other  boys  at 
work  and  let  him  see  the  thimbles.  I  then 
gave  him  a  tiny  thimble — with  wbich  he 
was  amused  aud  pleased — and  a  small  bag 
to  be  oversewed.  I  took  his  hand  with 
■  be  needle  and  helped  him  to  set  the 
stitches  and  he  pulled  it  through  and  held 
out  bis  work  for  another  stitch,  seeming 
pleased  and  interested.  Part  of  the  time 
1  let  him  use  the  needle  by  himself  and 
he  kept  quite  near  the  edge  of  the  cloth. 
He  ho.iu  found  the  use  of  the  thimble. 

His  teacher  tried  to  give  him  an  idea 
of  verba  speech  by  allowing  bim  to  witch 
ihe  vibrations  of  her  throat  while  she 
slowly  said  ah,  prolonging  the  souud. 
This  seemed  to  excite  his  attention  and 
he  tried  to  imitate  it  By  repeated  efforts 
he  bus  learned  to  articulate  mamma  quite 
clearly. 

When  little  Tom  came  to  the  ktndei- 
jjarteu  he  was  an  affectionate  child,  trust- 
ing everybody  and  ready  to  go  with  any- 
one who  held  out  a  hand  to  him,  ap- 
parently without  discrimination  ;  and 
ihough  he  has  learned  to  recoguize  b.s 
teacher  and  bas,  to  some  extent,  his 
lavorites,  he  is  still  happy  with  stiangeis, 
generally  preferring  men  to  women 

Tom  is  a  genuine  boy  and  the  roguish 
tricks  of  boyhood  are  already  beginning 
to  be  noticeable.  On  the  first  of  May  he 
had  a  new  teacher  and  some  of  the  early 
entries  in  her  journal  illustrate  this  trait  : 
May  6.  For  the  first  few  days  I  was 
watching  Tom  and  did  not  use  my 
authority.  He  thought  it  was  very  nice 
and  took  advantage  by  spelliug  milk  m-i-k. 
An  hour  passed  while  wv  were  working  for 
the  letter  I.  At  supper  Tom  spelled  the 
word  quickly,  puttiug  special  emphasis  on 
the  leiier  1,'then  laughing. 

May  12.    Tonight  Tom  went   up  to  his 
room  immediately  after  suppe-  ami,  quion- 
ly  undressing    went    to    bed.     This    is  to 
avoid  spelling  names  of  Ills  do'  lies,  whh.h 
I  have  taught    him    aud  have    bim   spell, 
morning  aud    evening,  as  he  puis    on    or 
takes  oft  bis  garments. 
,.     Notwithstanding     his    gentleness    little 
To  ill  sometimes  niauitesiH  a  passive    siuh 
honiesH     winch,    is  very  difficult    to  over- 
come.    Occasionally   his   teacher  asks  hun 
some   question  to    which  she  is    sun'    he 
can  reply,  but.  he  does  not   wish  to  do  ilk 
She  insists  that  he  shall  spell    the   answer 
and  will    uot  let  him  g      unii     he    does. 
Without  the  slightest  manifestation  of  llt- 
humor  and  without  making  any    attempt 
to  comply  with  her  wishes  he  will  stand  ( 
waiting  for  release.     When    he  begins  to 
grow  tired,  perhaps  a    merry    smile    will 
gather  on    his    lips  and    he  will  put  out 
bis  aims  to  hug  his  teacher  and  coax  her 
to    forget  the  attempted    discipline.     Re- 
pulsed in  this,  he  relapses  into  the  former 
attitude    of    waiting.       Sometimes    these 
|  struggles  are  very    long,  for  Tom  is  lazy 


and    does  not  like  to  take    the  trouble    to 
spell. 

Although  he' has  been  a  year  and  a  half 
at  the  kindergarten  he  is  even  now 
younger  than  either  of  the  other  blind 
and  deaf  children  when  their  education 
was  commenced.  He  has  siarted  at  great- 
er disadvantage  than  they,  tor  be  is  ess 
active  both  mentally  and  physieally  than 
they  were  at  his  *ge  Nevertheloss  be 
has  made  a  good  beginning  'and  li  •» 
endeared  himself  to  all  the  kindergarten 
household.  His  dormant  faculties  are 
beginning  to  awaken;  the  baby  face  in 
being  transformed  iuto  that  of  the  bov, 
aud  the  natural  tr*tis  of  boyhood  are 
manifested  in  so  many  directions  as  to 
eucourage  the  hope  of  a  normal  develop- 
ment of  bis  mind  aud  character  through 
the  various  stages  of  his  education. 
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Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz. 
Mrs.  William  Appleton. 
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Mrs.  John  C.  Gray. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Mack. 
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SOUTH    BOSTON    BULLETIN. 


Saturday,  Apkil  22,  1893. 


THE  BUWUSYLOl 

Work  of  the    Year    and    its 

System    of    Instruction 

Outlined. 


Interesting  Information  Gleaned 

from  the  Annual  Report  of 

the  Trustees. 


THE    trustees    of     the    Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  in   their 
sixty-first  annual    report  for 
the  year  ending  Sept.  30  last  say: 

The  restored  health,  which  our  ex- 
cellent and  beloved  director,  Michael 
Anagnos,  brought  back  from  Europe, 
two  years  ago,  has  stood  the  test  of 
another  year  of  wise,  devoted  and  effi- 
cient labor,  with  full  consecration  of 
all  his  energies,  and  with  a  success 
surpassing  all  before.  By  his  unflag- 
ging zeal  and  enterprise,  as  well  as  his 
rare  economic  instinct  in  prosecuting 
new  works,  he  has  been  building  up 
the  institution  for  the  future,  till  he 
presents  it,  as  you  see.  amply  provided 
and  equipped  with  a  complete  gymna- 
sium, spacious  and  elegant  halls  for 
the  library  (of  about  eleven  thousand 
volumes,  ooth  in  raised  type  for  the 
pupils,  and  of  general  literature  for 
the  teachers  and  for  reading  to  the 
scholars),  and  a  whole  upper  floor  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet,  for 
the  musical  department,  including 
about  thirty  rooms  in  which  piano 
pupils  practise  by  themselves,  with 
larger  rooms  for  teachers,  a  large 
hall  for  the  band,  and  musical  library. 
The  year  has  shown  unbroken  and 
remarkable  success.  The  attendance 
has  been  regular,  the  school-rooms 
have  been  comfortably  filled,  and 
much  room  gained  for  school-rooms 
and  for  dormitories  by  concentrating 
the  gymnasium,  the  library  and  all  the 
music  teaching  in  the  new  building;  a 
feeling  of  harmony  and  willing  co- 
operation has  reigned  everywhere 
throughout  the  establishment,  and  its 
various  departments  have  been  scenes 
of  earnest  work  and  honorable  effort 
on  the  part  of  all  connected  with  it 
either  as  teachers,  learners,  or  as 
workers  in  the  various  industrial 
branches  carried  on  within  it. 

The  great  blessing  of  the  past  yen- 
has  been  the  excellent  health  of  the 
establishment.  There  have  been  no 
cases  of  death,  and  none  of  severe  ill- 
ness of  any  kind.  Even  the  ordinary 
ailments  to  which  children  are  more  or 
less  subject  have  not  been  so  frequent 
or  so  severe  as  usual.  Indeed,  we  can- 
not be  too  thankful  that  each  succes- 
sive quarterly  report  of  the  director 
i  has  presented  a  clean  bill  of  health. 

The  total  number  of  blind   persons 

I  connected  with  the  institution    at  the 

end  of  the  financial  year,  Sept.  30,  was 

'  two  hundred  and   ten.     Of  these,  one 


hundred  and  fifty-seven  were  in  the 
parent  school  at  South  Boston,  thirty- 
seven  in  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  and  sixteen  in  the  workshop 
for  adults. 

THE   SCHOOL. 

It  must  be  always  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Perkins  Institution  is  a  school, 
and  not  an  asylum.  Its  whole  aim 
and  work  is  educational.  All  its 
means  and  methods,  all  its  systems, 
all  I  he  care  and  intelligence  and  ef- 
forts of  its  teachers  are  concentrated 
upon  that  one  end, — to  educate  the 
blind;  to  replace  in  them  the  loss  of 
sight,  by  the  quickening  and  the  har- 
monious development  of  the  remain- 
ing senses,  and  of  all  the  faculties, 
physical,  moral,  intellectual,  ideal  and 
artistic,  by  such  an  educatiou,  so 
rounded  and  complete,  so  well  bal- 
anced, that  their  life  shall  miss  none 
of  its  opportunities,  that  they  may  be 
able  to  compete  to  fair  advantage 
in  the  struggle  for  true  life,  true  hap- 
piness and  standing  in  the  world.  It 
is  a  manv-sided  education,  It  is  a  lib- 
'  eral  education,  in  the  best  sense  of  that 
term.  It  seeks  to  do  justice  to  the 
whole  nature, — to  develop  what  is  in 
the  pupil. 

Physical  culture  is  at  the  foundation. 
j  Wholesome  diet,  clean  and  orderly 
habits,  regular  exercise  and  physical 
training  on  a  judicious  and  progressive 
system,  are  required.  There  is  one 
well-equipped  gymnasium  for  both 
boys  and  girls,  with  a  constant  look- 
out for  the  most  approved  new  meth- 
ods,— the  *>  new  building  being  fur- 
nished with  the  best  machinery  for 
climbing,  swinging,  strengthening  the 
limbs  and  muscles  in  every  way,  and 
acquiring  freedom  and  grace  of  motion. 
For  all  this  the  means  and  accom- 
plished teachers  are  provided  on  a 
generous  and  thoughtful  scale.  More- 
over, the  Swedish,  or  Sloyd  system 
opening  the  way  from  exercise  to  use, 
teaching  how  to  handle  tools  and  the 
practice  of  mechanic  arts  (whereby 
even  some  of  the  blind  girls  have  be* 
come  experts  in  cabinet  making  and 
the  putting  together  of  many  sorts  of 
boxes),  has  beeu  an  established  feature 
now  for  several  years. 

Every  pupil  has  some  trophies  of  his 
skill  to  show  in  these  arts  of  workman 
ship,  and  equally  interesting  to  ob 
serve  are  their  orderlj  habits  in  laying 
away  their  tools  so  that  they  know 
just  where  to  find  them  the  next  time. 
The  fruits  of  all  this  wholesome 
regime  and  systematic  exercise,  to- 
gether with  the  joy  of  work,  the  sense 
of  making  things,  is  seen  in  the  bright, 
healthful  faces,  the  glowing  look  of 
pleasure  and  the  natural  easy  carriage 
of  the  body. 

Such  wholesome,  harmonious,  happy 
physical  development,  with  the  cheer- 
ing influence  of  music,  mingling  more 
or  less  with  all  their  exercises,  condu- 
ces more  than  is  commonly  supposed 
to  moral  culture  and  good  manners, 
cheerful  ways  of  mutual  service,  obe- 
dience to  teachers,  habits  of  industry, 
both  physical  and  mental.  An  air  of 
self-respect,  as  well  as  respect  for 
others,  is  characteristic  of  their  daily 
life  and  doings. 

On  this  two-fold  foundation,  well 
laid  as  may  be  from  the  outset,  neg- 
lected at  no  stage  from  the  earliest, 
first  a  sound  physique,  and  second  a 
sound  morale,  the  intellectual  training 
opens  under  great  advantages.  It  is 
practical,  teaching  the  pupil  to  think 
for  himself,  and  learn  things  experi- 
mentally.     It     is    not    content    with 


teaching  either  books  or  things;  its  first 
aim  is  to  stimulate,  provoke,  develop 
faculties,  which  are  the  keys  to  knowl- 
edge. 

He  who  learns  grammar,  or  arith- 
metic, or  geography,  has  acquired  just 
those  things,  by  rote  it  may  be,  while 
his  faculties,  which  should  be|inquiring, 
fall  asleep  in  the  ruts  of  habit.  He 
whose  mind  is  aroused  and  stimulated, 
holds  the  keys  which  command  all 
knowledge  as  he  wants  it. 

Hence  lessons  are  not  recited  in  the 
parrot  way.  The  meaning  is  required, 
aud  in  the  simplest  terms.  In  short,  it 
is  the  kindergarten  principle  indefi- 
nitely extended,  carrying  the  fresh 
and  natural  ways  of  childhood  into 
manhood;  charming  the  pupil  onward 
ever  by  the  glow  of  discovery,  making 
the  old,  humdrum  lessons  new  as  the 
things  the  boy  learns  in  the  surprise 
of  play. 

The  field  of  studies  is  wide,  aud  it  is 
a  perpetual  study  of  the  teacher  to 
adapt  the  teaching  to  the  various  in- 
dividualities of  the  pupils.  Certain 
branches,  as  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic,  are  important  to  all.  and 
involved  in  the  common  requisitions  of 
our  life.  But  beyond  that,  every 
child  has  certain  aptitudes  peculiarly 
his  own,  and  these  our  system  makes  it 
a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  detect  in  him 
and  give  them  food  and  exercise. 

In  reading,  our  pupils  use  the  sys- 
tem of  raised  letters,  as  invented  and 
perfected  by  Dr.  Howe.  Without  re- 
peating the  arguments  for  the  superi- 
ority of  this  system  over  others,  let  it 
suffice  to  say  that  it  has  stood  the  test 
of  daily  use  for  many  years,  and  that 
now  an  extensive  library  of  all  depart- 
ments of  standard  literature  has  been 
printed  from  our  press,  much  of  which 
circulates  among  the  blind  throughout 
the  United  States.  At  the  same  time, 
the  children  are  made  familiar  with 
the  Braille,  or  the  point  system,  which 
serves  them  well  in  writing  letters  and 
in  taking  notes,  and  which  forms  their 
only  means  of  musical  notation. 

Mathematics  is  very  much  a  meutal 
process  with  the  blind.  They  carry 
figures  in  their  heads,  and  perform 
calculations  upon  large  sums,  such  as 
most  of  us  would  he  afraid  to  handle, 
while  for  more  difficult  work  they  use 
ciphering  boards.  In  geography,  they 
are  obliged  to  feel  their  way;  and  by 
this  very  necessity  they  get  a  palpable 
grasp  upon  countries  and  places  on 
the  map  or  globe.  They  have  always 
shown  a  notable  proficiency  in  picking 
out,  from  dissecting  maps,  countries 
and  cities,  mountains  and  lakes,  as 
they  are  called  for,  with  marvelous 
certainty  and  dispatch,  and  describing 
their  distinctive  features,  physical  and 
topographical,  or  social  and  political, 
naming  capitals,  industries  and  histori- 
cal events.  The  artistic,  convenient 
maps,  with  raised  features  to  be  felt 
out,  or  dissecting  maps  to  be  taken 
apart  and  put  together, — a  most  in- 
structive exercise,— are  the  manufac- 
ture and  pride  of  the  institution. 

In  all  their  recitations  and  their 
readings,  a  clear,  distinct,  well-modu- 
lated utterance  is  required,  and  in 
this  quality  they  compare  well  with 
seeing  pupils.  Classes,  necessarily 
smaller,  where  pupils  are  found  recep- 
tive, are  formed  for  higher  themes  of 
study,  as  philosophy,  history  and  ethics, 
and  for  the  reading,  analysis  and  com- 
parison of  poetry.  For  the  study  of  nat- 
ural history,  they  are  well  supplied  with 
models,  and  take  delight  in  feeling  out, 
with    their  own  fingers,  the  distinctive 


8t.uctu.-c  and  adaptation  to  wants  ami 
uses  of  the  various  animals.  And  they 
become  practically  well  verse  i  with 
animal  anatomy,  as  well  as  human. 

Music  has  been  cultivated  with  the 
wonted  love  and  enthusiasm,  and  with 
even  more  success,  under  the  same  de- 
voted and  excellent  teachers,  with  Mr. 
Thomas  Reeves,  himself  blind,  at  their 
head,  now  a  musician  and  a  teacher  of 
mature  experience,  assisted  by  an  effi- 
cient corps  of  seeing  music-readers. 
For  the  blind  learn  music  partly 
through  dictation,  having  excellent 
memories,  although  to  a  great  extent 
they  read  it  through  the  Braille  nota- 
tion. The  tuning,  regulating,  and 
even  the  repair  of  pianos,  still  goes  on 
under  the  excellent  instruction  of  Mr.  J . 
W.  Smith,  and  the  practice  of  this  art 
finds  many  of  the  pupils  plentiful  em- 
ployment in  private  families,  as  well  as 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 

The  loss  of  sight  is  largely  compen- 
sated to  the  blind  by  the  concentration 
of  the  sense  of  hearing.  Their  _  per- 
ception of  musical  tone  is  intensified ; 
they  seek  and  find  an  absorbing  pleas- 
ure in  it  much  beyond  the  average ; 
and  the  number  of  music  lovers  among 
!  them  is  more  general  than  among  the 
seeing  class.  They  find  in  music  a 
solace  and  an  exhaustless  occupation. 
It,  moreover,  avails  them  largely  as  a 
means  of  self-support.  Our  schools 
send  out  every  year  some  good  piano 
teachers,  and  every  year  they  come 
nearer  to  the  standard  of  accomplished 
musicianship.  For  the  mastery  of  the 
violin  and  other  instruments  played 
with  a  bow,  they  have  not  the  same 
inducement,  because  only  rare  skill 
and  talent  command  employment  in 
that  field.  Yet  the  past  year  has 
shown  some  fair  specimens  of  violiu- 
playing  among  our  pupils,  and  it  seems 
to  be  becoming  more  of  an  object  of 
interest  among  them. 

Naturally  the  bo/s  turn  more  to  the 
reed  and  brass  instruments  which  com- 
pose a  band,  and  our  band  is  capable 
of  giving  no  mean  delectation  to  an 
audience.  It  was  never  in  better  con- 
dition than  at  present,  under  the  ardu- 
ous and  patient  discipline  of  Mr. 
Reeves,  who  has  to  teach  each  part, 
eaeh  player,  singly,  involving  _  a  great 
exercise  of  memory.  Now,  with  then- 
new  hall,  of  ample  proportions,  their 
proper  home,  in  the  new  building,  they 
will  find  sphere  and  encouragement  for 
practice. 


C^e  C&rtetian  Better, 


the  receipts  have  been  falling  ofT  steadily. 
Hence  the  cost  of  maintenance  will  be  far 
in  excess  of  the  regular  income,  and  a 
financial  chasm  of  an  annual  deficit  will 
soon  yawn  before  us. 

Moreover,  a  debt  of  $20,000  has  been  in- 
curred by  the  construction  and  equipment 
of  the  new  buildings,  and  has  to  be  pro- 
vided for. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  are  again 
compelled  to  appeal  with  peculiar  urgency 
to  all  benevolent  and  generous  members  of 
our  community  for  immediate  help.  We 
cannot  do  otherwise.  The  work  rests  upon 
their  hearts  and  hands ;  and,  until  a  per- 
manent source  of  support  is  secured,  we 
have  to  depend  upon  new  gifts,  and  espe- 
cially upon  the  increase  of  the  number  of 
the  annual  subscribers  to  the  Ladies'  Aux- 
iliary Society. 

Will  you  join  this  society,  and  thus  aid 
the  cause  of  the  little' sightless  children? 

M.  Anagnos. 


A  TEIBUTE  TO  DE.   PEABODY. 


blc,  we  can  but  rejoice  and  give  thanks  that 
a  spirit  so  religious,  cheerful,  cheering,  a 
life  so  pure  and  self-sacrificing,  so  well 
equipped  for  all  good  work  by  ceaseless  self- 
improvement,  has  been  spared  to  us  so  long 
to  be  a  helper  and  inspirer  in  so  many  noble 
causes,  among  which  not  the  least  has  been 
the  mental  and  moral  development  of  the 
sighless  pupils  with  whose  charge  we  have 
been  intrusted  in  an  effort  to  fulfil  social 
justice  to  a  class  too  long  unfeelingly  neg- 
lected. 

"  Voted,  That  this  tribute  be  placed  on 
our  records,  and  that  the  secretary  be  au- 
thorized to  send  a  copy  thereof  to  the  daugh- 
ters of  our  late  associate,  Dr.  Peahody,  with 
the  heartfelt  expression  of  our  sympathy  in 
their  hour  of  grief,  and  also  to  publish  it 
in  one  or  more  newspapers." 


APKIL  20,  1893. 


KINDEEGAETEN  TOR  THE  BLIND. 
To  the  Friends  of  Afflicted  Humanity.— 

We  beg  leave  to  call  your  kind  attention 
to  the  following  facts  relating  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 
and  showing  its  pressing  need  for  funds. 

Early  in  February  the  new  buildings  were 
finished  and  made  ready  for  occupancy,  and 
soon  after  a  second  household  was  formed 
almost  equal  in  size  to  the  first. 

The  number  of  children  has  been  in- 
creased from  thirty-six  to  fifty-one,  and 
there  are  now  twice  as  many  teachers  and 
other  officers  employed  to  take  care  of  them 
and  train  them  as  there  were  a  year  ago. 

In  consequence  of  this  rapid  growth,  the 
current  expenses  are  nearly  doubled,  while 


At  their  last  quarterly  meeting  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind  adopted  the 
following  tribute  to  the  memory  of  their 
late  associate,  Dr.  Peabody,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  managers  for  seven- 
teen years : — 

"  Dear  to  the  members  of  this  board,  and 
to  every  officer  and  servant,  every  teacher 
and   pupil  of  the   Perkins   Institution   and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  is  and 
'  must  ever  be  the  memory  of  our  honored, 
venerable   associate,   Rev.   Andrew  Preston 
Peabody,  DD.,  LL.D.     No  one  had  the  in- 
terests  of  the  school  more   at  heart  dining 
the  long  period  that  be  shared  this  respon- 
sible trust.     We  all  knew  him  as  one  of  its 
kindest,    wisest,   ablest,    and  most    just  of 
friends.    His  sympathy  lent  the  needed  con- 
firmation and  the  moral  force  of  certainty  to 
all   our   deliberate   conclusions.      We   were 
sure  of  every  measure  which  had  his  ap- 
proval. 

"In  this,  as  in  all  the  many  educational 
and  philanthropic  offices  he  held,  it  was  his 
joy  to  serve.  No  service  was  ever  more 
cheerfully  and  heartily  rendered,  none  ad- 
ministered with  sounder,  more  impartial 
judgment,  from  a  richer  fund  of  moral  and 
intellectual  resources. 

"He  was  heloved  by  all   the  youth   and 
by  his  elder  associates  at  Harvard,  his  own 
Alma  Mater,  and   gave  freely  of  his   time, 
his    sympathy   and    moral   influence   to    its 
instruction  and  its  counsels.     Yet  he  found  - 
time  and  strength  for  all  good  enterprises ; 
and  nowhere  were  his  mind  and  influence, 
his  warm  heart  and  sage  counsel,  felt  more 
truly  than  here   among   the  blind.      They 
knew  and  loved  him  as  their  friend.     They 
seemed  to  be  his  special  charge;  yet  so  did 
all  the  other   classes   in  whose  welfare  he 
was  interested.     The  more  he  gave  (not  as 
the  world  giveth) ,  the  more  he  had  to  give. 
Such  gifts  cannot  be  lost:    such  influence 
is  operative  long  after  those  who  first  in- 
spired it  have  passed  on  to  better,    wider 
fields  of  work.     He  had  outlived  most  of 
his  contemporaries ;  yet  he  died  in  the  full 
vigor  of  his  faculties,— faculties  so  ripe  and 
refined,  brightened  and  quickened  by  con- 
stant service,   that   he   did   with    ease  the 
tasks  which  cost  some  of  us  a  special,  anx- 
ious effort,  yet  was  everything   done  with 
his  whole  heart   and  soul,  in  no  perfunc- 
tory, half-souled  way. 
"Therefore,  with  one  heart,  one  mind, 
"Eesolved,   That,  while  in  Dr.    Peabody 


BOSTON.  SUNDAY,  APRIL  2.M.  1883. 


■we  mourn  a  loss  which  seems  to  be  irrepara- 


The  annual  spring  reception  of  the 
trustees  and  ladies'  visiting  committe  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  was  held  in 
the  new  Kindergarten  building  in  Jamaica 
Plain  on  Friday  afternoon  and  very  largely 
attended. 

Imediately  after  ths  reeeption,  which 
gave  an  opportunity  for  all  present  to  see 
the  children  at  their  work  in  the  old  and 
new  buildings,  the  dedicatory  exercises 
were  held  in  the  new  hall.  Here  Hon. 
Roger  Wolcott,  lieutenant-governor  of  Maa- 
saehusetts,  presided,  and  addresses  by  Rev. 
Philip  Moxom,  Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames  and 
Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson  filled  in  the  spaces 
between  the  kindergarten  exercises  com- 
memorative of  Froebel's  birthday.  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe  read  a  delightful  poem 
written  by  her  for  the  occasion,  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten closed  the  very  enjoyable  after- 
noon.' 

It  is  an  ever-new  wonder,  the  work  ac- 
complished for  the  sightless  little  ones  in 
this  splendid  institution,  which  now  seems 
so  complete  with  its  beautiful  new  build- 
ings. Twelve  months  have  wrought  great 
changes  in  Willie  Robin  and  Tommy  String- 
er, until  almost  anything  seems  possible  in 
the  way  of  the  development  of  these  chil- 
dren who  have  been  deprived  of  sight, 
speech  and  hearing.  They  are  the  Kinder- 
garten's most  eloquent  appeal  for  money  to 
carry  on  the  good  work,  than  which  it 
seems  as  if  there  could  be  no  greater. 

From  the  Perkins  Institution  on  Friday 
afternoon  came  Edith  Thomas  to  greet  her 
friends.  Helen  Keller,  too,  was  a  familiar 
figure,  looking  in  such  splendid  physical 
condition  as  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  all  her 
friends,  who  last  year  might  have  thought 
the  active  spirit  almost  too  great  for  the 
body  which  held  it. 

The  new  gymnasium  is  in  the  basement 
of  the  building  in  which  the  exercises  were 
held  and  is  a  large,  well  lighted  room,  well 
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equipped  for  the  work  which  must  delight 
the  little  blind  children,  and  help  to  keep 
them  well.  It  is  the  middle  building  of  the 
three,  the  new  one  facing  on  Perkins  street. 
Here  the  girls  of  the  Kindergarten  live,  the 
boys  occupying  the  old  building. 

Friday's  gathering  testified  to  the  many 
friends  of  the  institution,  of  Mr.  Anagnos 
its  director,  the  trustees  and  the  visiting 
committee ;  and  it  is  hoped  the  appeal  made 
to  them  by  the  little  blind  children  may, 
through  them,  reach  far  and  wide  and  bring 
in  the  money  needed  to  put  the  Kindergar- 
ten beyond  the  reach  of  want. 


The  annual  reports  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  director 
of  Perkins  Institution  and  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind,  brings  to  hundred  of  friends  of 
these  schools  renewed  inspiration  and  cheer 
with  each  recurring  spring.  They  should  be 
read  by  all  interested  in  a  mar velously  noble 
work. 


is  one  which  has  been  nobly  supported   by  the 
public;  but  it  is  oue  which    must    still  appeal 
for  support.     There    is    need    of   money   for 
carrying  it  forward,  for  paying  the  debt  upon 
the  new  building,  and  for    increasing    its  use- 
fulness.    There  are  many   channels   in  which 
monev  may  well  be  poured,    and    there  is   no 
lack  of  wise  and  deserving    philanthropy  ask- 
ing  for  support;  but  the  fact  that  the  Kinder- 
garten is  for  the  aid  of  children    is  one  of  the 
many  reasons  why  it  well  may  take  a   strong 
hold    upon    the    sympathies    of    the    public. 
Certainly  no  one  who  saw  those  blind  children 
at  the  dedicatory  exercises  could  fail  to  wish 
to  aid  them,  and  there  should    be  a  ready  and 
generous  response  to  the  appeal  lor 
which  the  schooHs  obliged  to  make. 
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THE   KINDERGARTEN  EOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  dedication  of  the  building  for  the  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind  on  Friday  was  an 
event  of  more  than  usual  importance  and  sig- 
nificance. The  carrying  out  of  a  work  of  so 
much  importance  as  the  erection  of  these 
buildings,  and  the  organizing  and  carrying 
forward  of  such  a  school  is  not  only  an  un- 
dertaking of  great  value,  but  it  is  a  distinct 
indication  of  the  ethical  feeling  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  as  such  it  is  especially  to  be  noted. 
However  the  faith  of  mankind  may  seem  to 
have  wavered  or  decayed,  the  sympathy  and 
helpfulness  of  mankind  was  never  greater 
than  it  is  to-day,  and  there  has  never  been  a 
time  when  the  efforts  of  mankind  for  the  aid 
of  the  helpless  has  been  so  great  as  now. 
Whether  men  recognize  the  same  causes  and 
the  same  responsibilities  as  those  which  have 
been  the  guide  of  former  generations  or  not, 
there  is  at  least  a  vivid  realization  of  the 
need  of  standing  together  and  of  reaching 
out  helping  hands  to  those  less  able  than  our- 
selves to  endure  the  stress  and  strain  of  life. 
The  need  of  helping  the  helpless  was  never 
before  so  potent  a  factor  in  national  and  so- 
cial life  as  it  is  to-day. 

The  exercises  of  the  dedication  were  infin- 
itely touching,  and  it  was  difficult  to  master 
one's  emotions  sufficiently  to  see  the  little 
people  going  through  their  part  in  the  inter- 
esting program.  The  results  which  have 
been  obtained  in  the  school  are  so  wonderful 
that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  them  even  when 
one  sees  them  with  his  own  eyes.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  children  are  taught  through  the 
medium  of  the  single  sense  of  feeling  is  a 
marvel,  and  leads  one  to  feel  that  the  days  of 
miracles  are  by  no  means  past.  The  addresses 
by  Lieutenant-Governor  Wolcott  and  others 
were  strong  and  appealing,  but  nothing  else 
could  come  up  to  the  force  and  pathos  of  the 
appeal  of  the  children  themselves.  Their  in- 
terest, their  joy  in  their  songs  and  their  ex- 
ercises, their  helplessness  or  their  ability  was 
each  a  new  plea  for  the  support  of  the  ad- 
mirable institution  to  which  they  were  being 
trained  and  brought  into  communication  with 
the  world  to  which  their  eyes  are  forever 
sealed. 

The  cause  of  the  Kindergarten  is  one  which 
has  often  been  urged  upon    the    public,  and  it 


Lieut. -Gov.  and  Mrs.  Wolcott,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 

Agassiz,  Mr. and  Mrs.  George  Wales,  Mrs.  Alice  Kent 
Robertson,  Mr6.William  Appleton,  Mrs.  E.  Preble  Mot- 
ley,  Miss  Edith  Roteli,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  .T.  Arthur  Beebe, 
Mrs.  John  C.  Gray,  Mrs.  Henry  Higginson.  Mrs. 
Quiucv  A.  Shaw,  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thayer,  Mr.  aticj  Mra,' 
T.  D.  Timayensis,  Mrj,  ,1.  \f-  «QW&,  Mra.  John  Elliott, 
Miss  Mfrry  RiisSpll,  the  Rev,  Charles  G.  Ames  and  Mr. 
M.  Anagnos  were  among  the  people  at  the  reception 
given  by  the  ladies'  visiting  committee  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  on  Friday  afternoon. 
They  remained  for  the  dedicatory  exercises 
of  the  new  building,  later  on.  *  An  appeal 
for  more  funds  accompanies  the  annual  report 
of  the  Kindergarten,  just  issued,  and  which  was  em- 
phasized at  the  exercises  on  Friday,  which  were,  sj'sg 
in  the  pature  of  the  annual  cajeb.ravirib  (if.  Froebel's 
birtiiday.  Jmeut.-iiof.''Wpfcqit,  apififlg  others,  made 
an  effective  speech,  and  the  visitors  name  awav  filled 
with  the  beauty  of  this  unique  charity. 
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Perkins  Institution.  We  are  indebted 
to  Prof.  Auagnos  for  a  copy  of  the  Gist 
annual  report  of  the  Perkius  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Bliud,  for  the 
year  ended  Sept.  30,  IS92. 

The  total  number  of  blind  persons  con- 
nected with  the  institution  at  the  close  of 
the  year  was  210.  Of  these,  157  were  in  the 
parent  school  at  South  Boston,  37  in  the 
kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain,  and  16  in  the 
workshop  for  adults. 

The  Perkins  Institution  is  a  school,  not  an 
asylum,  aud  its  whole  aim  is  educational, 
to  educate  the  blind;  to  replaee  in  them 
the  loss  o£  sight,  by  the  quickening 
and  the  harmonious  development  of  the 
remaining  senses,  and  of  the  faculties, 
physical,  moral,  intellectual,  ideal  and  ar- 
tistic, by  such  an  education,  so  rounded  and 
complete,  so  well  balanced,  that  their  life 
shall  miss  none  of  its  opportunities,  that 
they  shall  be  able  to  compete  to  fair  advan- 
tage in  the  struggle  for  true  life,  true  tiap- 
piuess  and  standing  in  the  world.  It  is 
a  many-sided  education — a  liberal 
education  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term — 
seeking  to  develop  what  is  in  the  pupil,  to 
do  justice  to  the  whole  nature. 

This  volu»e  gives  the  officers  of  the  insti- 
tution, the  officers  and  members  of  the  cor- 
poration, the  report  of  the  trustees,  the  re- 
port of  the  director,  list  of  pupils,  6th  an- 
nual report  of  the  Kindergarten  and  of  the 
director,  matron,  treasurer,  etc.,  list  of  em- 
bossed books,  and  of  appliances  and  tangi- 
ble apparatus,  etc. 

Thereport  of  Helen  Keller's  "tea"'  in  aid 
of  the  kindergarten,  and  the  letters  she 
wrote  in  connection  with  it,  which  are  here 
given,  are  of  intense  interest.  There  are 
also  letters  from  others.  These  annual  re- 1 
ports  always  contain  a  vast  amount  of  valu 
able  information,  aud  this  61st  report  ii 
exceptionally  interesting . 


EI#DEliGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  dedication  of  the  new  kindergarten 
for  the  blind  last  week,  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
was  an  event  that  had  a  significance  per- 
haps above  that  of  the  majority  of  chari- 
table and  philanthropic  movements  in  this 
city.  The  very  thought  o£  a  blind  child  is 
full  of  a  deep,  searching,  human  pathos 
that  touches  all  hearts.  To  most  children 
this  world  is  a  beautiful  oue,  with  ita  green 
grass  and  budding  trees,  the  biue  sny  and 
flitting  birds,  the  ever  restless  ocean  and 
the  siient,  cloud-capped  mountains.  In  this 
city  today  the  children  In  many  kinder- 
gartens are  learning  of  the  world's  every- 
day wonders,  are  being  taught  thetnysteries 
8f  the  opening  flower  and  gaze  with  delight 
upon  the  fish  that  swim  leisurely  in  the 
little  aquaria.  To  every  seeing  child  each 
new  sight  of  nature's  workings  has  an  in- 
describable charm;  but  the  blind  children 
sit  in  eternal  darkness. 

The  kindergarten  for  the  blind  has  already 
taken  the  place  o£  the  little  sightless  eyes, 
and  has  shown  to  the  blind  children  the 
beauties  that  they  have  not  been  abie  to 
see.  So  it  has  come  about  that  the 
children  sang  happily  and  with  some 
knowledge  of  the  "great,  wide,  beau- 
tiful, wonderful  world,"  a  world  which 
they  as  well  as  their  mora  fortunate 
brothers  and  sisters  are  beginning  to  ap- 
preciate. It  is  a  grand  work  indeed  to  take 
a  little  child  from  the  gloomy  blackness  of 
neglected  blindness  into  this  real  world  of 
ours,  ao  beautiful,  always  charming  and 
changing,. always  new,  always  delightful; 
to  put  into  the  timid  little  fingers  a  sure- 
ness  of  touch,  that  becomes  a  marvellous 
sense;  to  fill  a  childhood  with  sweetness, 
pleasure,  happiness  and  contentment. 

It  is  because  the  work  is  ao  thoroughly 
commendable  in  every  way  that  those  who 
are  most  familiar  with  the  needs  of  the 
kindergarten  regret  that  recent  conditions 
threaten  to  hamper  its  work.  Some  of  the 
warmest  friends  of  the  institution,  men  like 
Bishop  Brooks  and  Dr.  Peabody,  have 
been  taken  from  this  world  by  death.  The 
construction  of  the  new  building,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  increased  number  of  chil- 
dren, has  left  a  debt  of  $20,000  to  be  met. 
The  growth  in  the  number  of  pupils  has 
served  to  add  to  the  current  expenses  for 
teachers,  children  and  attendants.  This  in- 
crease may  amount  to  510,000  annually  and 
ought  to  be  met  in  part  or  in  whole  by  en- 
dowments. It  is  lobe  hoped  that  Boston's 
rich  men  and  women  will  not  suffer  so 
noble  an  undertaking  to  be  crippled  in  any 
way  through  financial  hindrances. 


Last  Friday  afternoon  the  new  buddings 
of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at  Jamaica 
Plain  were  dedicated.  Lieutenant  Governor 
Wolcott  presided,  and  a  most  interesting  pro- 
gram was  rendered,  including  addresses  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Charles  G.  Ames  and  Rev.  Dr.  Philip 
Moxom,  an  original  poem  by  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  singing  and  orchestral  music  by  the 
little  ones,  and  a  Kindergarten  exercise, 
"The  Story  of  Friedrich  Froebel."  Mr.Anag- 
nos  appeals  to  a  generoas  public  for  finan- 
cial aid  for  this  institntlon,  which  is  dally 
bringing  untold  blessing  to  so  many  sight- 
less children. 


WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 


DEPARTMENT  LIBERAL  ARTS. 


AMERICAN    EXHIBIT    OF 


Schools  ai^  r  ri^tii^g  Hoases  for  tfpe  Blino 


CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION  NO.  1. 


The  committee  appointed  at  Brantford  at  the  meeting  of 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  has  been 
allotted  and  has  accepted  in  behalf  of  the  schools  for  the  blind 
in  America,  8,000  feet  of  space  in  the  Building  of  Manufactures 
and  Liberal  Arts,  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 

This  is  the  largest  and  most  imposing  building  upon  the 
grounds  and  will  be  visited  by  all  who  attend  the  exposition — 
even  those  who  attend  but  for  a  single  day.  The  space  allotted 
us  is  on  the  second  floor,  not  far  from  one  of  the  main  en- 
trances. It  is  therefore  very  easy  of  access,  and  it  is  perfectly 
lighted.  The  character  and  magnitude  of  our  exhibit  now 
depends  mainly  on  the  superintendents  and  managers  of  the 
several  institutions  to  be  represented.  Among  those,  we  hope 
to  number  every  establishment  that  does  printing  for  the 
blind  or  furnishes  appliances  to  be  used  in  their  instruction, 
as  well  as  all  state  and  private  schools. 

Provision  must  at  once  be  made  for  the  necessary  funds. 
If  the  exhibit,  like  all  other  educational  exhibits,  is  to  be 
arranged  in  accordance  with  some  general  plan  and  the  unity 
and  artistic  appearance  of  the  whole  to  be  preserved,  it  will 
be  necessary  that  there  shall  be  uniformity  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  cases  and  tables  that  must  be  provided.  For  the 
construction  of  these  the  committee  has  obtained  estimates 
and  is  now  able  to  give  the  approximate  cost  to  exhibitors. 

In  explanation  of  the  following  prices  of  furniture  it  should 
be  stated  that  the  figures  named  are  supposed  to  be  sufficient 
to  cover  all  expenses  of  the  exhibit.  These  will  be  more  than 
might  at  first  appear.  The  managers  of  the  exposition  offer 
nothing  but  floor  space.  All  partitions  and  all  wall  space,  as 
well  as  tables,  cases,  and  rails,  must  be  provided  by  the  ex- 
hibitors. These  must  be  substantially  built  and  the  work 
and  material  must  be  such  as  will  meet  the  approval  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Department.  Every  exhibit,  and  especially  those 
exhibits  not  under  glass,  will  require  constant  care.  Articles 
exposed  must  be  covered  before  the  sweeping  is  done  at  night 
and  the  covers  removed  and  articles  put  in  place  in  the  morn- 
ing. Considerable  printing  will  be  necessary.  In  addition 
to  the  Circulars  of  Information,  Blank  Applications  for  Space, 
etc.,  names  of  exhibitors  must  appear  in  conspicuous  places 
and  some  explanatory  matter  provided.  All  such  work  can 
best  be  done  by  the  committee,  and  the  charges  made,  which 
are  in  proportion  to  the  space  occupied,  are  supposed  to  be 
sufficient  to  cover  all  such  expenses.  At  the  close  of  the  ex- 
position the  furniture  will  be  sold  and  should  any  balance 
remain  in  the  treasurer's  hands,  it  will  be  divided,  pro  rata, 
among  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  exhibit.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  will  rnake  no  charge  for  their  services 
nor  for  traveling  expenses,  nor  board. 
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UNDER  THE  ROSE. 

In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  delightful 
and  remarkable  things  in  the  exercises  of 
the  blind  children  at  the  dedication  of  the 
new  Kindergarten  in  Jamaica  Plain  was 
the  toy  orchestra,  which  played  the  sweet- 
est meloJy.  a  composition  by  their  teacher. 
Miss  Cornelia  C.  Roeske.  who  is  also  blind. 
The  llttlo  performers  were  the  boys  of  the 
institution,  each  provided  with  toy  instru- 
ments. There  were  bells,  triangles,  fifes, 
harmonicas,  drums,  pops, otto  harps,  zithers, 
clappers,  etc. 

At  a  signal  from  the  teacher  the  little 
kinder-orchestra  did  their  parts.  And  bow 
they  did  play! 

There  were  little  solos,  when  a  tiny  fel- 
low in  the  front  rank  puckered  up  his  lips 
*nd  whistled  as  sweetly  as  a  bird.  Then 
the  zithers  and  barps  caught  up  the  pretty 
■train,  the  bells  chimed  in  with  the  files, 
triangles,  drums  and  all  the  rest.  At  the 
finale  two  little  fellows  blew  up  paper  bags 
and  exploded  them  at  just  the  proper  cli- 
max. The  surprise  of  it  all  is  that  they  can 
he  trained  to  act  in  such  perfect  harmony, 
They  did  not  seem  to  realize  in  the  least 
that  they  were  playing  to  an  audience,  bat 
just  baring  a  little  fun  all  their  own. 
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The  new  buildings  of  the  Massachusetts  Kinder- 
garten fcr  the  Blind,  at  Jamaica  Plain — Mr, 
Agnagntg,  direotor — were  dedioated  on  the  21st. 
There  was  a  large  attendance  of  interested  and 
sympathetic  friends.  Lieut.- Governor  Woleott 
presided  and  made  an  impress've  address.  A 
poem  was  read  by  Mrs,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  and 
ppeeohes  made  by  the  liev.  Charles  O.  Ames,  fUv. 
Philip  Moxom,  and  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson.  Songs 
and  other  exercises  by  the  pupils  were  intersperse  d. 
Before  the  dedicatory  ceremonies,  a  reception  was 
given  by  the  ladies  of  the  Visiting  Committee. 


SOUTH    BOSTON    BULLETIN. 


Saturday,  April  29,  1893. 


It  may  now  be  said  that  Prof.  Anag- 
nos  has  placed  his  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind  upon  an  enduring  founda- 
tion. A  new  building  was  dedicated 
last  week,  and  although  much  remains 
to  be  accomplished,  Mr.  Anagnos 
has  cause  for  abundant  gratification. 
He  is  directing  a  grand  movement 
in  behalf  of  unfortunates  who  were 
formerly  left  to  their  own  resources  in 
acquiring  rudimentary  knowledge. 
He  deserves  financial  aid  in  the 
great  undertaking,  and  South  Bosto- 
nians  should  extend  liberal  contribu- 
tions. 
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The  furniture  to  be  used  will  be  of  four  different  patterns. 

No.  1.  Tables  four  feet  wide  and  thirty  inches  high,  with 
a  substantial  "screen"  or  partition  extending  from  the  center 
of  the  table  upward  five  feet  above  the  top  of  the  table.  A 
table  thus  constructed,  if  twelve  feet  in  length,  would  give 
practically  two  tables  each  2  by  12  and  two  wall  surfaces 
each  5  by  12. 

No.  2.  Upright  double  cases  five  feet  high  and  ten  to 
twelve  inches  deep,  with  glass  fronts,  on  tables  thirty  inches 
high.     Each  case  will  be  provided  with  adjustable  shelves. 

No.  3.  Shelving  (four  shelves  for  large  embossed  books, 
lowest  shelf  eight  inches  from  the  floor)  without  glass. 

No.  4.     Plain  tables  two  and  a  half  feet  wide  without  glass. 

The  estimated  cost  per  linear  foot  for  cases,  tables,  and 
wall  space  is  as  follows: 

No.  1.     Table  2  ft.  wide,  wall  space  5  ft,  high,  $4.50. 

No.  2.     Glass  case  5  ft.  high  and  10  in.  deep,  $7.00. 

No.  3.     Shelving,  four  shelves  high,  $6.00. 

No.  4.     Plain  tallies,  two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  $2.50 

Estimates  for  floor  space,  with  division  partitions  com- 
plete, but  without  furniture,  will  be  given  on  application. 

Payment  for  furniture,  etc.,  should  be  made  not  later  than 
May  1st,  and  articles  to  be  exhibited  should  be  on  the  ground 
not  later  than  April  10th. 

Articles  sent  for  exhibition  should  be  well  boxed,  the 
covers  of  the  boxes  being  put  on  with  screws.  Labels  or 
shipping  tags  will  be  furnished  on  application. 

The  freight  or  express  charges  should  be  prepaid,  or  the 
charges  will  be  paid  by  the  committee  and  the  bill  sent  to 
the  shipper. 

Articles  that  are  to  appear  on  a  wall  surface  without  glass, 
may  be  mounted  on  six-ply  card-board  22  by  28.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  these  should,  if  possible,  be  sent  in  duplicate  or 
in  triplicate  so  that  they  may  be  replaced  when  they  have 
become  soiled.  Paper  folding,  mat-weaving,  sewing  on  cards, 
map-drawing,  geometrical  figures,  specimens  of  work  on  ink- 
print  type-writers,  work  in  New  York  Point  and  in  Braille, 
may  be  exhibited  in  this  way. 

Upon  the  tables  may  be  exhibited  bound  volumes  of  work 
done  by  pupils.  This  may  include  composition  work  done 
on  type-writers,  in  "point,"  and  in  script;  examination  joapers, 
specimens  of  letter  writing,  souvenirs,  etc. 

Upon  the  lower  right  hand  corner  of  each  sheet  prepared 
by  a  pupil,  it  is  suggested  that  there  be  given  (a)  the  name 
of  the  pupil,  (b)  age,  (c)  age  at  which  he  became  blind, 
(d)  number  of  years  in  school. 

The  name  of  the  school  should  appear  on  the  outside  of 
each  bound  volume. 

APPLIANCES.— It  is  hoped  there  will  be  a  generous  exhibit 
of  the  appliances  used  in  the  instruction  of  the  blind;  that 
everything  that  has  been  found  valuable  for  this  purpose  will 
be  put  on  exhibition.  In  this  part  of  the  exhibit,  there  should 
be  shown  embossed  maps,  globes,  slates,  tablets,  music,  map- 
drawing  apparatus,  cushions  for  geometry  work,  and  indeed 
anything  that  will  be  suggestive  to  those  engaged  in  our 
sch  i  mis. 

WORK  FROM  THE  SHOPS As  the  work-shops  connected 

with  the  schools  for  the  blind  are  established  tor  educational 
purposes,  it  is  proper  that  specimens  of  the  work  done  in 
these  should  be  put  on  exhibition  in  this  department.  The 
willow  ware  of  Canada  should  appear  by  the  side  of  the 
brooms  from  the  Missouri  school,  the  rag  carpets  from  the 
Indiana  school,  and  the  upholstery  from  the  Perkins  Institute. 

PRINTING  HOUSES. -It  is  desiivd  that  every  printing 
house  for  the  blind  in  America  shall  'n<-~  represented  in  this 
exhibit,     Let  at  least  one   volume  of  every  work    printed  in 
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A.  H.  KELLER, 

EDITOR  AND   PROPRIETOR 


TISCUJJIBIA,  ALA,,  APKIt  38,    1893. 


HEL.1SN  KGLLEH. 

The  following  is  from  "American 
Annals  of  the  Deaf,"  ajournal  pub- 
lished at  "Kendall  Green,"  D.  C. 
the    National  Deaf  Mute  Institu-j 
tion,  and  is  a  part  of  the  account  j 
of  a  visit  made    by    Helen,  her; 
Teacher    and  her    Father   whilst 
they  were  in  Washington  recently. 

March  2,  1893.— To-day  Helen 
Keller  paid  a  visit  of  over  an  hour 
to  Kendall  Green  while  on  her  way 
to  Boston  from  her  home.  Her 
many  friends  and  admirers  here 
were  rejoiced  to  see  her  looking  so 
well,  and  to  convince  themselves 
that  those  flying  rumors  and  re- 
ports of  her  broken-down  condition 
which  filled  the  air  a  few  month's 
ago  were  without  foundation. 

Helen  is  only  twelve  and  a  half 
years  of  age,  but  is  very  tall  and 
large ;  her  size  is  a  matter  of  as- 
tonishment, and  it  seems  as  though 
her  physical  growth  were  striving 
io  keep  pace  with  her  mental  de- 
velopment. Judged  by  classic  and 
ceathetic  rules,  her  face  is  not  beau- 
tiful ;  yet  it  is  wondrously  pleas- 
ant to  behold  on  account  of  its 
sweet  and  winning  expression.  Her 
hair  is  a  pretty  brown  shade,  and 
hung  down  in  the  back ;  a  red  rib- 
bon was  tied  around  her  head,  and 
a  soft  curling  fringe  came  over  her 
forehead.  Her  eyes  ore  blue,  but 
'the  left  one  is  disfigured.  Her 
chief  charm,  as  said  before,  lies  in 
her  expression.  Blind  though  her 
eyes  are,  they  yet  kindled  aud 
danced  with  eagerness  and  appre- 
ciation as  this  or  that  remark 
caught  her  interest. 

On  her  way  to  the  institution 
building  ske'was  lifted  on  the  pe- 
destal of  the  statue  of  Thomas 
Hopkins  Gallaudet,  which  stands 
before  the  chapel.  She  presented 
a  most  touching  picture  while  feel- 
ing the  statue  over  carefully.  When 
she  came  to  the  face  of  Alice  Cogs 
well,  she  said  "Her  mouth  is  slight- 
ly open.    Her  iace  is  very  grave." 

Her  talk  of  her  home,  her  sister, 
and  the  animals  was  pleasantly  in- 
terspersed with  little  bursts  of 
laughter.  She  gave  every  token 
of  perfect  refinement  in  language 
and  gesture  and  thought.  She  ap- 
peared to  see  and  hear  with  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  those  around  her, 
and  it  was  pathetic  to  observe  he)' 
use  of  expressions  which  implied 
the  possession  of  both  sight  and 
hearing.  Of  the  lion,  she  said  that 
she  had  patted  his  paw  and  back, 
atld  that  he  did  not  like  it,  but  was 


eailiosscil  clianu-icrs,  iii  fhis country,  be  found  on  our  shelves. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  EXHIBIT.     ]|   is  the  judgmeni  of  the 
committee,  in  which  many  of  the  superintendents  concur, 
that  the  entire  exhibit  should  be  classified  by  departments; 
as,  (a)  primary  and  kindergarten,  (  b)  grammar  school  grades, 
(c)  high  school,  (d)  sewing  rooms,  (e)  work  shops,  ( f)  appli- 
ances used  in  schools,  etc.     In  all  eases  each  Institution  will 
be  given   credit  in   conspicious  letters   for  every  article   or 
group  of  articles  it  may  have  on  exhibition.     Such  superin- 
;  tendents  as  so  desire  can  arrange  with  the  committee  to  make 
'  AN  UNBROKEN  EXHIBIT  of  their  work  and  appliances. 
It  has  now  been  determined  by  the  Chief  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Liberal  Arts  that  no  space  will  be  allotted   where 
exhibits  of  work  and  appliances  from  the  schools  for  the  blind 
can  be  made,  other  than  the  3,000  feet  herein  mentioned. 

PROMPT  ACTION  NECESSARY..— It  is  desired  that  every 
superintendent  or  manager  receiving  this  circular  will  respond 
promptly,  stating  the  amount  and  kind  of  space  desired. 

Frank  H.  Hall, 

Jacksonville,  III. 

John  T.  Sibley, 

St.  Louie,  Mo. 

Approved:  E.  E.  Griffith, 

SELIM    H.    PEABODY,  Indianapolis,  lad, 

Chief  Department  Liberal  A  rts.  Committee  of  Organization. 
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No.  177. 


Helen  Keller's  Trip  to  Niagara. 


To  the  Editor. 

The  readers  of  the  Daily  Paper  for  Our  Little  Peo- 
ple have  shown  such  a  deep  and  lively  interest  in  Helen 
Keller's  visit  that  it  is  believed  they  will  be  glad  to  hear 
something  about  her  trip  to  Niagara  Falls,  whither  she 
went  after  bidding  Rochester  farewell  last  Thursday  after- 
noon.    No  one  saw  her  while   here  without  being  im- 
pressed with  the  sweet  loveliness  of  her  character  and  with 
her  remarkable  gifts   and  attainments.     What  she  said 
and  did  during  her  Niagara  trip  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  a 
different,  though  no  less  attractive  phase  of  her   char- 
acter, namely,  her  great  mental  acuteness  and  the  beau- 
tiful way  in   which  she  gives  expression  to  her  deepest 
emotions.     This  account  will  consist  largely  of  a  literal 
reproduction  of  Helen's  sayings,  and  will,  therefore,  of 
necessity  be  somewhat  fragmentary  in  style. 

During  the  evening  at  the  Hotel  Kaltenbach  conver- 
sation turned  to  foreign  travel.  Egypt,  the  Holy  Land, 
Greece,  and  Italy  were  mentioned,  whereupon  Helen 
seemed  to  lose  herself  in  reverie.  After  waiting  vainly 
for  several  moments  in  the  hope  that  she  would  volunteer 
an  expression  regarding  the  places  mentioned,  Miss  Sul- 
livan made  some  remark  to  her  jokingly  but  gained  no 
response.  Miss  Sullivan  then  said,  "  Of  all  these  places, 
what  country  would  you  most  gladly  see  ?"     She  replied 


prevented  from  biting  her.  "He 
gave  a  sound  like  oh-ah."  She 
thought  that  the  aligator's  feet 
were  something  like  a  duck's,  and 
showed  she  had  a  conception  of  the 
flight  of  time  when  she  spoke  of  the 
former  animal  heing  e acred  in 
Egypt  "so  long  ago."  She  had  felt 
the  body  of  a  boa-constrictor  and 
did  not  find  it  pleasant,  though  it 
was  interesting.  She  also  mention- 
ed a  mummy  she  had  seen.  Her 
sister,  she  said,  was  the  sweetest! 
sister  in  the  world.  She  was  six 
years  old  and  her  name  was  Mil- 
dred. She  was  very  pretty,  with 
light  hair,  and  eye«  "as  blue  as; 
violets. '  When  they  were  togeth- 
er they  had  great  fun  playing  puss- 
in-the-corner  and  hide-and-seek. 
She  gave  a  very  pretty  sketch  of 
her  home,  saying  spring  had  al- 
ready  sent  her  heralds  there,  and 
describing  the  ferns  and  springs. 
Roses  also  were  there;  "her  moth- 
er thought  they  were  prettier  in  the 
autumn,  and  so  did  she,  although 
she  could  not  see  them." 

It  is  apparent  that  she  lives  in  a 
calmer  and  more  beautiful  world 
than  ours,  and  knows  little  of  the 
lower  fellings  and  impulses.  Here 
is  a  highly  gifted  nature.  The 
sweetness  of  her  disposition  is 
quite  unspoiled  by  the  notice  every 
where  tendered  her,  and  though 
this  is  natural  to  some  extent,  still 
she  is  so  young  that  one  would  ex- 
pect her  to  think  a  little  more  of 
herself.  Ii  was  a  rare  pleasure  to 
watch  the  varying  expressions  of 
her  face,  the  gentle  gravity  succeed 
ing  to  the  merry  laugh,  the  flash  of 
delight  to  the  quiet  waiting.  Once 
when  she  turned  to  listen  to  her 
teacher  her  attitude  was  charming; 
one  hand  was  on  her  teacher's 
shoulder,  her  head  turned  slightly 
to  one  side,  and  her  figure  erect — a 
look  of  sweet  and  serious  earnest- 
ness and  attention  rendering  her  a 
beautiful  study. 

Her  visit  exerted  an  influence  for 
good  on  all.  After  her  departure 
a  knot  of  young  people  in  the  libra- 
ry resolved  solmenly  to  make  a 
truce  in  their  quarrels  and  troubles. 
The  effect  of  Helen's  face  and  pres- 
ence was  too  strong  for  wayward 
propensities  to  manifest  themselves 
immediately. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL,  22  1893. 


Mr.  Hall  Accepts  the  Principal- 
ship  of  the    schools    of 
Waukegan. 


Prof.  Frank  H.  Hall  has  accepted  an 
urgent  call  to  the  principalship  of  the 
city  schools  of  the  beautiful  city  of 
Waukegan  and  will  begin  his  duties 
in  due  time  and  the  gain 'of  that  city 
will  be  the  loss  of  the  place  he  now 
oxupies.    The    people   of  the    hand- 
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with  one  of  her  emphatic  little  nods,  "  Greece,"  and  at 
once  began  a  charming  disquisition.  She  alluded  to  its 
literature  and  art,  and  then  spoke  of  its  natural  surround- 
ings,— of  the  beautiful  islands  and  the  "  hills  covered  with 
gentle  verdure."  With  great  warmth  she  referred  to  the 
bravery  of  the  Greeks,  and  closed  her  comment  upon  their 
conquest  of  the  Persians  by  saying,  "  But  they  won 
the  day, — glorious  day, — gloriously."  From  Greece  her 
mind  wandered  to  Italy.  She  referred  to  the  beauty  of 
its  skies,  to  its  art,  and  to  the  cities  of  Florence,  Rome; 
and  Naples.  Of  Venice,  she  said,  "Lovely  child  of  the 
Adriatic.  I  love  to  think  of  it  being  kissed  by  the  blue 
waters." 

In  order  to  discover  if  possible  how  Helen  felt  in 
regard  to  her  stay  in  Rochester  some  one  said  to  her,  "I 
prophesy  that  you  will  soon  make  Rochester  another 
visit.  Do  you  think  I  am  a  false  prophet  ?"  Without 
hesitation,  she  replied,  "  The  time  table  will  tell."  On 
being  told  that  her  questioner  was  writing  the  prophesy 
down,  she  inquired  if  it  was  "  for  the  benefit  of  future 
generations." 

The  next  morning  as  she  stood  near  the  window  she 
happened  to  place  her  hand  against  the  glass,  and. feeling 
the  vibration  of  the  waters  as  they  went  rushing  down 
the  cataract,  she  said.  "  It  is  like  the  feet  of  little  chil- 
dren." 

Helen's  rarest  experience  came  in  the  early  part  of  the 
clay  when,  conducted  through  Prospect  Park,  she  stood 
on  the  point  which  literally    overhangs  the  American 
Falls.     No  one  whose  privilege  it  was  to  be  there  will 
ever  forget   the  varied    emotions  expressed   in    her  face. 
She  said  but  little,  yet  every  action  betrayed  her  great 
excitement.     Finally  with  her  face  wreathed  in  smiles, 
she   said   in  a  hushed  voice,  with   a   marvelously   sig- 
nificant cadence,  "  I   feel  the  tremble."     She  then  un- 
pinned the  lovely  rose  which  she  wore  upon  her  dress 
that  morning,  and  extending  her  arm  as  far  as  possible 
beyond  the  railing,  dropped  it  into  the  rushing  torrent, 
saying,  "  The  rose  is  buried  on  its  passionate  heart, — the 
river   carries   it    away.     I    can   see  its     grandeur     and 
beauty."     No  one  made  reply  because  no  words  could  be 
in    keeping  with  the  depth    of  Helen's  feelings.     Pres- 
ently she  turned  to  one  of  the  party  with   this  question, 
"  Do  you  not  think  it  strange  that  I  should  like  to  be 
here  ?"  and  without  waiting  for  an  answer  she  contin- 
ued, "  No  it  is  not  strange,  for  God  has  planted  in  our 
hearts  the  power  to  feel  the  beauty  and  mystery  enfold- 
ing us.     I  think  I  have  the  same  sensation  and  feelings 
that  I  had    when  I  first  stood  beside  the  great  ocean, — a 
feeling  of  awe  and  reverence  mingled  with  a  little  fear.    I 
think  I  shall  feel  the  same  when  I  stand  in  St.  Peter's, 
and  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Blanc.     My  sister's  eyes  would 
have  been  wide  with  wonder  and  fear,  she  would  not 
have  been  able  to  speak."     Then  after  a  pause  she  added, 
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some  little  place  by  the  lake  are  to  be 
heartily  congratulated  on  securing  so 
pood  and  experienced  a  man  for  the 
head  of  their  schools  and  he  will  do 
the  work  for  them  in  the  same  able 
manner  in  which  he  has  worked  all 
along  in  the  past.  He  has  a  national 
reputation  as  an  instructor  and  he  will 
be  a  rare  acquisition  to  the  educational 
forces  of  the  place,  to  which  he  goes 
and  in  leaving  this  place  he  will  take 
with  him  the  cordial,  good  wishes  of 
the  many  who  have  learned  to  appre- 
ciate him  and  his  work  while  in  this 
city.  His  estimable  wife  has  also  won 
the  esteem  of  many  in  this  city  by  her 
winning  wajs  and  ladylike  manner, 
and  she  will  be  a  lady  who  will  be  wel- 
comed by  the  ladies  and  people  of  the 
city  to  which  she  gee?.  Mr.  Hall's 
family  are  all  well  liked  in  this  city 
and  they  will  be  much  missed  from 
this  city  and  will  be  a  desirable  addition 
to  the  population  of  Wauk  gan.  Mr. 
Hall  has  preferred  this  place  to  many 
others  which  have  been    tendered  him. 


*ev  feisatJilSs  l«»i 


TEU3DA.Y,    APRIL,    25  1893. 


Handsome  Indorsement. 

When  it  became  known  that  Prof. 
Hall  was  likely  to  be  removed  from 
the  institution  for  the  blind  in  this 
city  his  fellow  workers  desirtd  to  do 
something  to  retain  him  and  entirely 
without  his  knowldge  or  remote  sug- 
gestion prepared  a  petition  which 
reached  Dr.  bibley  of  the  institution  at 
St.  Louis  and  by  him  was  taken  to 
Springfield  and  presented  to  the  go- 
vernor, but  be  found  that  Mr.  Hall 
had  already  resigned  and  he  also  learn- 
ed that  tin  petition  would  have  done 
no  good  no  matter  what  time  it  mi^ht 
have  arrived.  At  the  request  of  the 
Jotjknal  Mr.  Hall  has  consented  to 
have  the  petition  published  with  his 
letter  in  reply 
Honorable  Board  of  Trustees,  Illinois 

Institution  for  the  Blind. 

GBntlem-n — We,  the  undersigned 
exacutive  officers  of  tha  schools  for  the 
blind  in  the  "United  State?,  desire  to 
testify  to  the  werth  of  our  co-worker, 
Mr.  Frank  H.Hali. 

We  have  found  in  him  one  of  the 
most  earnest,  practical  men  engaged 
in  the  work  of  educating  the  tlind  and 
consider  tbe  Illinois  institution  ex- 
ceedingly fortunate  in  having  such  a 
man  st  its  bead,  Few  men  have  done 
eo  much  in  so  short  a   time. 

In  behalf  of  the  blind  of  the  coun- 
try we  most  respectfully  petition 
your  honorable  biaid  to  continue  him 
in  his  present  position  of  usefulness. 

Very  re?pe  .tfully, 

JnoTSiblev,  Superintendent  Mis- 
souri School  for  the  Blind. 

M  Anagno?,  Director  Massachusetts 
Scboil  for  the  Blind. 

Wm  B  Wait,  Supeuntendent  Naw 
Yifk  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Arthur  G  Olement,  Saperinteident  1 
New  York  State  Institution  for  the  | 
Blind. 

Edward  K  Allan,  Principal  Pennsjl- 


vania  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Phila- 
delphia. 

F  D  Morrison,  Superintendent  Mary- 
land S;hnol  for  the  Blind. 

Wm  Pjrter,  Superintendent  Ohio 
Institution  for  the  Blind. 

E  E  Griffith,  Superintendent  Indi- 
ana Institution  for  the  Blind 

BB  Huntoon,  Superintendent  Ken- 
tucky Institution  for  the  Blind. 

S  A  Link,  Superintendent  Tennes- 
see School  for  the  Blind. 

J  R  Harvey,  Superintendent  Arkan- 
sas Scbrol  for  the  Blind. 

F  F  M  '.Cune,  Principal  Iowa  College 
for  the  Blind. 

James  J  Dow,  Superintendent  Min- 
nesota School  for  the  Blind. 

Lyman  S  Pease,  Superintendent 
Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind. 

John  Fanning,  Snoerintendent 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind. 

C  Rakestraw,  Superintendent  Ne- 
braska Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Lapier  Williams,  Superintendent 
Kansas  Institution  tor  the  Blind. 

John  E  Riy,  Superintendent  Colo- 
rado School  for  the  blind  and  Detf. 

T   S   Doyle,  Principal  Virginia  In 
stitution  for  the  Daaf  and   Dumb  and 
the  Blind. 

C  H  Hill,  Principal  West  Virginia 
School  for  the  Deaf" and  Blind. 

W  J  Young,  Principal  North  Caro- 
lina Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  the  Blind 

N  F  Walker,  Superintendent  South 
Carolina  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

Wm  A  Caldwe  I,  Principal  Florida 
Blind  and  Deaf  Mute  Institution. 

J  H  Johnson,  Principal  Alabama 
Institution  for  the  Blind. 

P  Pairly,  superintendent  Mississippi 
Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Frank  Rainey,  Superintendent  Texas 
School  for  the  Blind. 


MR  HALL  3  REPLY. 

Jacksonville,  Illinois,  April  24, 
1893— Dr.  Jno.  T.  Sibley,  et  al. 

Gentlemen:  Words  fail  me.  The 
fact  tbat  my  co-workers  in  other  states 
— man  who  have  been  engaged  in  the 
instruction  of  the  blind  almost  from 
the  beginning  of  the  work  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  those  who  have 
more  recently  entered  the  field — ask 
for  my  retention  as  superintendent  of 
the  Illinois  institution  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  is  a  source  of  inex- 
pressible satisfaction  to  me. 

Although  in  answer  to  a  demand 
made  by  Gov.  Altgeld  through  tbenew 
board  of  trus  ees,  I  bad  ten- 
dered my  resignation  before  the 
petiiion  was  ready  for  presentation 
and  before  I  knew  of  tbe  movement  on 
foot  in  my  bahalf,  tbiskind  expression 
f>-om  the  heads  of  nearly  all  the  schools 
for  the  blind  in  this  country,  north 
and  south  east  and  west,  is  gratifying 
beyond  measure. 

Through  tbe  edict  of  our  governor 
I  am  now  remanded  to  public  school 
work — no  very  unpleasant  task — and  I 
beg  to  assure  you  tbat  I  shall  carry 
with  me  most  pleasant  recollections  of 
my  brief  period  of  association  with  the 
in>tiuetors  and  friends  of  those  who 
are  in  perpetual  darkness. 

Very  cordially  and  gratefully  yours, 
Frank  H.  Hall, 
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"  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  describe  our  sensations  when  our 
feelings  are  deeply  moved." 

The  Whirlpool  Rapids  wore  next  visited.  During 
the  drive  thither  it  was  exceedingly  interesting  to  ob- 
serve how  Helen,  through  the  eyes  and  fingers  of  her 
devoted  teacher,  was  made  to  see  whatever  happened  to 
attract  the  attention.  In  this  way  she  saw  a  quaint  lit- 
tle chapel  of  ancient  and  unknown  origin  ;  a  bridge,  the 
rumble  of  which  she  could  feel ;  a  green-house  filled  with 
plants  and  flowers;  and  an  apple  orchard  in  which  there 
were  a  number  of  deserted  nests.  She  greeted  the  state- 
ment that  a  robin  could  be  seen  with,  "  Brave  little  fel- 
low,— brave  little  herald  of  the  spring.  He  will  be  the 
leader  of  the  spring.  He  came  to —  [a  little  preparatory 
motion  of  the  mouth,  and  then  with  marked  distinct- 
ness]— reconnoiter."  Her  ready  comment  on  a  build- 
ing painted  red,  white,  and  blue  was.  "  It  is  more  patri- 
otic than  artistic." 

After  spending  an  hour  at  the  Whirlpool  Rapid-, 
where  they  had  their  photographs  taken,  the  party 
crossed  the  old  Suspension  Bridge  to  the  Canadian  side 
of  the  river.  When  Helen  was  told  that  she  was  on  Cana- 
dian soil  she  exclaimed,  "  God  save  the  Queen  !'  She 
had  much  to  say  about  the  early  history  of  Canada  and 
spoke  of  a  number  of  events  which  occurred  between  1713 
and  174-5.  She  seemed  perfectly  familiar  with  that  pe- 
riod of  Canadian  history,  although,  as  Miss  Sullivan 
stated,  she  had  been  given  nothing  to  read  with  special 
reference  to  her  coming  to  Niagara  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  trip  had  been  kept  secret  in  order  that  Helen 
might  give  her  teacher  the  pleasure  of  a  surprise.  In 
driving  along  the  Canadian  side  of  the  river  Helen  was 
told  that  the  river  presented  an  exquisite  emerald  color. 
This  suggested  to  her  Dr.  William  Drennan's  song  enti- 
tled "  Erin,  to  her  own  Tune",  in  which  Ireland  was 
called  for  the  first  time  "  The  Emerald  Isle."  She  gave 
the  substance  of  one  of  the  verses  and  stated  the  author's 
name.  Helen  then  told  a  short  story  about  the  bridg- 
ing of  certain  lakes  in  Ireland,  which  occurred  in  the 
time  of  Cromwell.  Cromwell  was  anxious  to  have  a 
bridge  thrown  across  these  lakes  and  ordered  the  Irish- 
men to  construct  it  at  once.  They  replied  that  it  would 
be  impossible.  Cromwell  thereupon  told  them  that  he 
would  give  until  a  certain  time  in  which  to  complete 
such  a  bridge,  and  that  if  it  was  not  then  finished  the 
life  of  an  Irishman  would  be  forfeited  for  every  ad- 
ditional hour  that  was  required  for  the  completion  of  the 
bridge.  The  Irishmen,  knowing  Cromwell  to  be  a  man 
of  his  word,  constructed  the  bridge  within  the  given 
time.  "  But",  she  added,  "  Cromwell  was  very  kind  in 
his  family." 

In  driving  through  Her  Majesty's  Niagara  Falls  Park 
on  the  way  to  Horseshoe  Falls' the  party  were  subjected 
to  a  spray  bath  which  resembled  a  driving  rain  storm,  as 
the  wind  was  blowing  at  the  time  with  considerable  force 
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obliquely  across  the  river.  This  experience  gave  Helen 
the  liveliest  sort  of  enjoyment.  She  took  off  her  hat  and 
turned  her  face  beaming  with  delight  toward  the  falls  in 
order  that  she  might  get  the  full  benefit  of  Niagara's 
generous  salutation. 

A  little  later  the  river  was  recrossed  by  the  upper 
Suspension  Bridge,  and  Goat  Island  visited.  At  Mrs. 
Pratt's  suggestion  Helen  was  permitted  to  go  on  ahead 
with  her  teacher,  so  that  what  Miss  Sullivan  might  have 
to  say  to  Helen  should  not  be  embarrassed  by  the  presence 
of  others.  The  suggestion  was  a  very  happy  one,  and  by 
regarding  it  an  opportunity  was  afforded  to  see  how  this 
remarkable  teacher  works  with  her  remarkable  pupil 
when  unconstrained  by  the  presence  of  others.  In  a  mo- 
ment the  teacher  forgot  everything  but  the  world  of  won- 
ders about  her,  and  with  flying  fingers  she  was  giving  to 
Helen  a  realistic  mental  picture  of  all  about  her.  On 
the  return  from  Terrapin  Rock,  Helen  was  assisted  to 
the  top  of  an  immense  boulder  in  order  that  she  might 
with  her  own  fingers  detach  from  it  a  small  piece  to  be 
taken  away  as  a  souvenir.  One  of  the  party,  at  some 
little  personal  risk,  secured  for  her  a  bit  of  cedar,  which 
with  the  fragment  of  rock  she  handed  to  Mrs.  Pratt  with 
an  injunction  regarding  their  safe  keeping. 

The  thoroughly  human  side  of  Helen's  nature  is 
found  in  her  great  fondness  for  secrets  which  bring  with 
them  glad  surprises.  A  few  of  these  pleasure  bearing 
secrets  were  arranged  as  an  enjoj'able  closing  to  a  most 
delightful  da}?.  Of  course  it  would  never  do  to  leave 
Niagara  without  visiting  the  bazaars.  In  one  of  these 
Helen  was  shown  three  varieties  of  souvenir  spoons,  each 
of  which  was  carefully  described  to  her.  On  one  was  the 
face  of  a  laughing  boy,  on  another  an  Indian's  head,  and 
on  the  third  a  bow  of  ribbon,  the  ends  running  down  to 
form  the  handle.  After  discovering  that  the  latter  was 
most  pleasing  to  her  it  was  purchased  without  her  knowl- 
edge. The  box  containing  the  spoon  was  placed  in  a 
miniature  birch  bark  canoe  and  the  canoe  with  its  cargo 
covered  with  several  wrappings  of  paper.  "  Secrets  "  for 
other  members  of  the  party  were  purchased  and  were  con- 
fided to  Helen  at  once  in  order  that  she  might  have  the 
pleasurable  anticipation  of  the  surprises  which  it  was 
decided  should  be  enjoyed  after  reaching  Buffalo.  One 
of  these  secrets  concerned  Miss  Sullivan,  and  as  soon  as 
the  train  drew  out  from  the  Falls  station  Helen  began  to 
do  all  in  her  power  to  arouse  "  teacher's  "  curiosity.  Fin- 
ally Miss  SuUivan,  having  in  mind  the  surprise  which 
had  been  prepared  for  Helen,  spelled  very  slowly  and 
with  marked  emphasis,  "Oh!  oh  I  Oh  I  OH  I  I  have  a 
secret  from  you  !"  At  this  the  expression  of  Helen's  face 
changed  and  she  said  with  the  greatest  seriousness,  "  I 
cannot  think  it  is  possible."  Her  teacher  replied,  "  Yes, 
I  have  a  secret  from  you."  To  which  Helen  responded, 
'  I  cannot  believe  it  is  possible."  Helen  was  then  told 
that  the  secret  in  question  concerned  no  one  but  herself 
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KINDERGARTEN  DEDICATION. 

The  dedication  of  the  new  kindergarten 
building  in  Jamaica  Plain  for  sightless 
children  occurred  Eridav,  April  21. 

At  3  o'cdock  the  children  of  the  institu- 
tion held  a  reception  showing  the  gueBts 
how  thev  work. 

At  8  30  o'clock  the  dedication  exercises 
commenced  in  the  new  gymnasium  or  hall 
which  is  agpart  of  the  foundation  story 
of  the  great  middle  building  which  will 
some  day  he  erected. 

The  children  marched  into  the  hall  ac- 
companied by  their  teachers  and  took 
their  places  on  the  platform,  where  were 
also  seated  LieutGov.  Wolcott,  Mis.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  Reir.  Charles  G.  Au.es,  Mr. 
Edward  N.  Perkins,  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight, 
Mrs.  William  Applelon,  Miss  Mary  Rus- 
Bell,  Rev.  Philip  S.  Moxom  and  Hon.  J. 
W.  Dickinson. 

The  hall  was  comfortably  filled,  about 
two  hundred  a-jd  fifty  being  present. 

Mr.  Anagnos  the  director  called  the 
meeiing  to  order,  and  in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Henry  Lee  Higginsoo,  Lieut  -G>v. 
Wolcott  was  called  apon  to  take  the  chair. 
He  made  a  little  speech,  Bpeaking  in  fa- 
vor of  what  the  institution  had  done.  The 
foundation  was  laid  on  broad  lines,  and 
though  the  hands  that  started  it  have  laid 
down  the  work  it  hag  bee'n  successfully 
continued  and  deserved  to  succeed.  He 
did  not  think  Massachusetts  would  allow 
such  an  institution  as  this  to  be  hampered  j 
fcr  need  of  funds  to  carry  on  such  a  great 
and   beneficent  purpose. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Wolcott  said  he  was 
sure  nothing  be  could  say  would  appeal 
more  stroDgly  to  the  sympathy  of  the  au- 
dience than  the  little  ones  before  them. 

The  children  Bang  the  opening  Bong  af 
ter  which  Rev.  Cbarles/jr  Ames  waa  intro- 
duced. He  spoke  sit  length  on  the  good 
work  of  the  institution. 

He  thought  it  would  only  be  neccessary 
to  suggest  the  needs  of  the  work  that  is 
being  done. 

Three  little  girls,  one  of  whom  was  a 
colored  girl,  then  played  a  dedication 
march;  they  were  Martha  Griffin,  Sophia 
J.  Maldoon  and  Elizabeth  Saunders. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  then  read  a  beau- 
tiful poem  written  by  herself  for  the  oc- 
casion. 

One  of  the  prettiest  features  of  the  en- 
tertainment was  the  story  of  Frederick 
Froebel,  recited  by  eight  little  girls  and 
boys.  One  of  these  children,  Tommy 
Stringer,  could  neither  see,  hear  or  speak, 
so  he  told  his  part  of  the  story  on  his  fin- 
gers which  his  teacher  translated. 

The  other  speakers  on  the  program  were 
Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson  and  Rev.  Philip  S. 
Moxom. 

Mr.  Anagnos  then  read  a  statement  of 
the  financial  condition  of  the  kindergar- 
ten as  follows:  We  owe  $20,000  on  the 
new  building;  there  are  fifty  pupils  in  the 
school  and  there  are  sixteen  applicants 
for  admission;  one  of  these  is  to  be  re- 
ceived. The  annual  cost  of  carrying  on 
the  institution  will  require  |].0,t|0p. 

The  new  home  for  the  girls  is  located 
on  Perkins  street.  On  the  first  floor  there 
are  the  kindergarten  aud  primary  room, 
office,  kitchen  aud  toilet  room;  on  the 
second  floor  are  the  teachers  rooms,  guest 
rooms,  children's  rooms,  music  rooms  and 
bath  room;  on  the  the  third  floor  is  a 
large  nursery  for  the  older  girls  and  at 
the  top  of  tbe  house  are  a  large  hall  and 
play-room, 

One  of  the  features  of  the  afternoon  was 
a  reception  held  by  Helen  Keller,  whom 
every  one  will  remember  as  the  little  girl 
born  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  Sbe  is  now 
able  to  converse  with  anyone  and  can  re- 
member every  one  that  speaks  to  her. 
She  has  just  returned  from  an  extensive 
tour  abroad. 
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SATURDAY.     APRIL    29,    1893. 


Thb  Kindhbqabten  fob  tub  Blind  Invites 
many  friends  this  year  to  become  annual  sub- 
scribers to  the  Ladles'  Auxiliary  Society.  The 
noed  of  the  society  is  especially  urgent  this 
sprinir,  when  a  debt  of  $20,000  has  5'ist  been 
Incurred  for  the  new  buildings.  The  rapid 
growth  of  the  Kindergarten  made  the  new 
buildings  an  imperative  necessity;  there  are 
fifty-one  ot  these  little  blind  children  at 
Jamaica  Plain  now,  and  only  a  little 
while  ago  there  were  only  thirtv- 
sli.  It  is  a  work  belonging  peculiarly 
to  the  people  of  Boston,  and  subscriptions  sent 
either  to  Miss  Olga  E.  Gardner,  51  Common- 
wealth avenue,  or  to  Mr.  Anagnos,  South  Bos- 
ton, by  new  friends  of  this  beautiful  and  most 
appealing  good  work,  will  bring  blessing  to 
them  that  give  and  them  that  take.  And  old 
friends  of  the  kindergarten  would  certainly 
feel  that  this  is  a  time  when  added  gifts  have 
especial  grace  and  will  be  of  especial  service. 


The  West  Virginia  Tablet 

Saturday.  April  29, 1893. 

»  •  « _ 

The  last  number  of  Our  Little  People 
contains  a  very  interesting  account  of 
Helen  Keller's  visit  to  Niagara  Falls,  and 
the  deep  impression  made  upon  her  by  the 
mighty  cataract.  She  is  certainly  a  most 
wonderful  and  fascinating  child.  Though  ; 
fettered  by  such  physical  limitation,  nat- 
ure has  lavished  upon  her  a  wealth  of 
thought  and  feeling,  vouchsafed  to  few, 
of  her  more  fortunate  fellows.  Standing 
by  the  railing  in  Prospect  Park,  at  a  point 
which  overhangs  the  American  Falls,  she 
dropped  a  lovely  rose,  which  she  had 
been  wearing,  into  the  the.  rushing 
torrent,  and  as  she  did  so,  gave  expression 
to  the  following  beautiful  thought:  "The 
rose  is  buried  on  its  passionate  heart,  — 
the  river  carries  it  away.  I  can  see  its 
grandeur  and  beauty."  Truly,  as  she  so 
felicitously  expresses  it,  "God  has  planted 
in  her  heart  the  power  to  feel  the  beauty 
and  mystery  enfolding  her." 


whereupon    her   face    brightened    and    turning    to    her 

teacher  she  remarked,  "  You  used  the  wrong  word.  You 
.said,  '  1  have  a  secret  from  you.'  You  should  have 
said,  '  1  have  a  secret  for  you.' '      After  showing  in  every 

way  but  by  words  how  eager  she  was  to  know  the  nature 
of  the  secret  she  murmured,  as  if  to  fortify  herself,  "  I 
can  wait  more  patiently  than  you  can."  Miss  Sullivan 
was  rather  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  her  aroused  cu- 
riosity, and  Helen  was  finally  forced  to  seek  aid  from 
;  the  gentleman  of  the  party,  saying,  "  Won't  you  hold 
teacher's  hand  so  she  cannot  tease  me  ?" 

A  little  later  Buffalo  was  reached  and  tb^n  came 
the  sequel  which  was  to  prove  a  pleasure  for  all.  The 
"  secrets  "  were  revealed  with  such  vigor  and  dispatch 
that  Helen  expressed  the  sentiments  of  the  party  in  the 
remark.  "  That  was  a  very  quick  movement,  was  it 
not?"  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  hilarious 
scene  which  followed,  but  there  could  have  been  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  traveling  public  that  at  least 
one  section  of  the  car  contained  a  "  happy  family."  Be- 
tween the  words  of  thanks  and  affectionate  embraces 
Helen  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "  Oh  !  how  cunning  !"  and 
"  I  cannot  realize  that  it  is  the  same  spoon." 

At  ten  o'clock  they  reached  Rochester  where  Dr.  A. 
Graham  Bell  was  to  join  the  party  to  accompany  it  as 
far  as  Northampton,  which  place  was  to  be  visited  be- 
fore returning  to  Boston,  the  city  of  "  friendly  hearts." 
When  the  train  drew  into  the  Rochester  station  it  was 
eagerly  boarded  by  Prof.  Westervelt,  Dr.  Lattimore.  Prof. 
Fairchild,  Miss  Hamilton,  and  Miss  Talcott  who  had 
come  down  for  the  double  purpose  of  saying  farewell  to 
Dr.  Bell  and  of  giving  "  our''  Helen  a  flying  salutation. 
There  was  scarcely  time  for  more  than  a  glimpse,  a  greet- 
ing, and  a  good  bye,  before  the  train  disappeared  into  the 
darkness.  For  a  long  time,  however,  after  the  train's 
rear  lights  were  lost  to  sight  a  knot  of  people  might 
have  been  seen  standing  there  attentively  listening  to 
the  account  which  the  patient  reader  is  now  perusing. 

This  sketch  should  not  be  concluded  without  an 
allusion  to  the  benign  influence  which  Helen  exerts 
upon  all  about  her.  However  this  may  have  been 
strengthened  by  the  loving  reciprocity  which  has  ever 
existed  between  her  and  her  teacher,  we  must  look 
deeper  for  the  true  explanation.  As  she  stood  that 
morning  in  the  s;lorious  sunshine  and  felt,  as  she  fire- 
told  she  would,  "the  grandeur  of  the  great  river."  she 
may  herself  have  given  the  answer:  for  God  has  indeed 
implanted  in  her  heart  and  mind  the  power  to  feel  and 
reflect  only  what  is  beautiful  in  the  mystery  enfolding 
her.  E.  L. 
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ACTS  AND  RESOLVES 


OF    THE 


SIXTY-SIXTH  LEGISLATURE 


OF    THE 


STATE  OF  MAINE. 


Chap.  203 


Chapter  2©3. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  free  education  of  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
in  Legislature  assembled,  as  follows : 

Sect.  1.  Upon  the  request  of  the  parents  or  guardians, 
the  governor  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  council,  send 
such  deaf  mutes  or  deaf  children  or  blind  children  as  he  may 
deem  fit  subjects  for  education,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten 
years,  and  thereafter  in  the  discretion  of  the  governor  and 
council,  in  the  case  of  any  pupil,  to  the  American  Asylum  at 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  or  to  the  Portland  school  for  the  deaf 
at  Portland,  in  the  case  of  deaf  mutes  or  deaf  children,  and 
to  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  blind  at  South  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  the  case  of  blind  children.  In  the  exercise  of 
the  discretionary  power  conferred  by  this  act,  no  distinction 
shall  be  made  on  account  of  the  wealth  or  poverty  of  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  such  children.  No  such  pupil  shall 
be  withdrawn  from  such  institutions  or  schools,  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  proper  authorities  thereof  or  of  the  gov- 
ernor ;  and  the  sums  necessary  for  the  support  and  instruc- 
tion of  such  pupils  in  such  institutions  or  school,  including 
all  traveling  expenses  of  such  pupils  attending  such  institu- 
tions or  school,  shall  be  paid  by  the  state  ;  provided,  however, 
that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  held  to  prevent  the 
voluntary  payment  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  sums  by 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  pupils. 

Sect.  2.  Sections  one  hundred  twenty-six,  one  hundred 
twenty-seven,  and  one  hundred  twenty-eight  of  chapter 
eleven  of  the  revised  statutes  of  eighteen  hundred  eighty- 
three,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sect.   8.     This  act  shall  take  effect  when  approved. 

Approved  March  14, 1893. 


Deaf  mutes  and 
blind  children 
mav  be 
educated  at 

raerican 
Asylum,  at  Port- 
Land*School  and 
at  PerkiaB 
Tnsti'ute. 


— no  discrimina- 
tion shall  be 
made  on  account 
of  weal  h  or 
poverty  of 
parents. 


— expenses  shall 
be  paid  by  state. 

— proviso. 


Sections  1-J6, 127 
and  128,  oh.  11, 
R.  S.,  repealed. 


The  Silent  Worker, 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONTH 
AT    THE 

New  Jersey  School  for  Deaf-Mutes. 


APRIL. 


A  Hard  Lite. 

Years   ago    Laura    Bridgman    as- 
tonished the  world.     That  a  person 
deaf    and    blind,    and   consequently 
dumb  from  infancy,  could  be  taught 
to  :live  a  life  of  understanding,  ac- 
tion   and    aspiration    seemed,     but 
little    short    of    a    miracle.     Helen 
Keller,  of  whom  most  of  our  readers 
have  heard,    is   more   of   a   marvel. 
Without  the  power  to  hear  or  see,  or 
speak,  she  has  been  taught  to  hold 
conversations,  to  write  compositions 
and    letters,   to  embroider,  play  the 
piano   and    to    comprehend  abstract 
thought.      Her   education   seems  al- 
most the  highwater  mark  of  Chris- 
tian civilization.     And  now  a  pitiful 
yet  inspiring  story  of  another  unfort- 
unate  child  comes  to  us.     She  was 
born    in    Texas,    and    when   fifteen 
months   old    had   learned   only    two 
words — mamrua     and    papa.     Then 
she  had  a  serious  illness,   by    which 
she  lost  eyesight   and    hearing,    and 
was   doomed    to    a  life  of  imprison- 
ment, into  which  no  sound  or  ray  of 
light   could    penetrate.     She    forgot 
the  two  words  she  had   learned,  and 
uttered     only     inarticulate    sounds. 
As  she  had  never  experienced  pleas- 
ure, she  did  not  know  how  to  laugh, 
but  exhibited  terrible  freaks  of  pas- 
sion and  terror,  and   hated   the  pres- 
ence  of   all    living   things.     In    the 
meantime  she  had  learned  two  signs: 
one  to  put  her  fingers  into  her  mouth 
when  she  was  hungry,   the  other  to 
cross  her  arms  over  her  breast  when 
she    was    thirsty.     The   only   thing 
that  deeply  interested  her  was  wip- 
ing'her  mother's  dishes,  and  this  she 
did,  the  mother   says,    "  until   they 
were  cracked."     At  six  ye.irs,  when 
most   children    are    happy  and  gay, 
she  was  blind,  speechless  and  deaf, 
knowing  nothing,  hearing  nothing, 
caring  for  nothing,  groping  in'black- 
ness   and  silence,  and  consumed  by 
passionate  fits  of  animal  temper. 

One  clay  a  newspaper  brought  to 
the  house  some  account  of  Helen 
Keller  and  her  successful  education. 
After  a  little  correspondence,  Willie 
Elizabetlr — for  that  was  her  name — 
was  taken  to  a  kindergarten  for  the 
blind  in  the  East. 

When  she  first  arrived,  she  kicked 
and  bit  and  savagely  pushed  any  one 
who  came  near  her.  -  Tier  dull  eyes 
were  expressionless.  Her  face  wore  a 
look  of  despair.  Her  mother  stayed 
with  her  for  a  week,  then  left  her  with 
a  lady  who  was  to  be  her  teacher. 
The  child  had  to  be  tamed  as  one 
tames  a  wild  creature. 

At  last  the  clay  came  for  the  first 
lesson.  She  was  playing  with  a 
shallow  basket,  which  she  put  upon 
her  head.  This  gave  her  teacher 
the  idea  of  selecting  the  word  hat 
to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  child 
the  first  glimmer  of  thought.  After 
many  attempts  to  use  the  language 


of  the  lingers  upon  the  palm  ol  the 
hand,  the  teacher  succeeded  in  mak- 
"ie  unfortunate  girl  understand 
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that  she  was  signalling  the  name 
the  object  that  she  held  in  her  hand. 
This  was  the  first  ray  of  light  that 
penetrated  the  darkness  in  which  the 
child  had  lived. 

Today  she  has  learned  the  names 
and  comprehends  the  shapes  of  four 
hundred  objects — more  than  this,  she 
understands  the  meaning  of  about 
a  hundred  verbs.  In  all  she  com- 
mands a  vocabulary  of  about  six 
hundred  words.  She  has  become 
alert,  sweet-tempered  and  affection- 
ate. Her  greatest  delight  is  to  take 
a  book  of  raised  letters  to  bed  with 
her  to  read,  where,  of  course,  she  can 
read  as  well  as  in  day-light. _  What 
a  struggle  for  an  education  is  this  ! 
It  is  difficult  fully  to  comprehend 
it.  We  take  eye-sight  as  a  matter  of 
course.  We  hear  the  sound  of  the 
winds,  the  ringing  of  bells  and 
laughter,  the  ripple  of  dear  voices, 
and  who  stops  to  thank  God  for  it? 
What  we  have  been  taught  at  home 
or  at  school  has  been  given  under 
the  pleasantest  and  most  favorable 
conditions.  What  if  we  had  to  get 
our  diploma  by  the  tap  of  a  finger  on 
the  palm  of  the  band  ?—  Youth's 
Companion. 
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TYPES  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


PURE    V.    "IMPROVED"  BRAILLE. 


The  other  day,  whilst  the  article  headed 
in  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica "  was  being  read 
to  me,  I  asked  my  reader  to  tell  nie  the  initials  of 
the  writer.  I  knew  that  the  trticle  was  written  pri'ir 
to  1S75,  and  it  is  such  an  able  and  exhaustive  account 
nf  blind  affairs  up  to  that  date  that  I  was  persuaded 
it  could  only  have  been  written  by  one  or  more  of 
three  distinguished  men.  I  felt  certain  that  it  had 
been  prepared  either  by  the  late'  Dr.  Armitage,  Dr. 
Campbell,  or  Mr.  J.  Lancelot  Shadwell.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  initials  "P.  J.  0."  show-  that  the  Prin- 
cipal nf  the  Royal  Normal  College  Was  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  it,  bat  without  knowing  the  facts,  I 
dare  over  that  the  late  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Blind  Association,  and  probably  Mr. 
SJiadwell  also,  aided  in  its  compilation.  Mr.  Shadwell 
is  the  sole  survivor  of  that  roble  kind  of  blind  gentle- 
men who  fc.rmed  the  first  Executive  Council  of  the 
'  ion.  and  who  by  their  intelligence  and  strenuous 
labours  have  gradually  evolved  what  may,  compara- 
tively speaking,  be  called  a  "  cosmos  "  out  of  the  chaos 
in  which  blind  affairs  had  been  up  to  that  time.  I 
'c.cd  to  read  fhe  article  from  a  desire  to  learn 
everything  possible  about  the  battle-of  the  various  types 
used  m  printing  books  for  the  blind.  Happily,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  that  part  of  the  article  referriug  to  this 
subject  has  now  only  an  antiquarian  interest.  Putting 
aside  for  a  moment  the  consideration  of  that  invented 
by  Dr.  Mcon.  the  types  which  now  hold  the  field  are 
but  two  in  number— viz.,  Braille  and  the  New  York 
system.  In  1875  there  were  enough  and  to  spare  with 
which  to  vex  and  perplex  the  blind.  There  were  the 
inventions  of  Gall,  Alston,  Dr.  Howe,  Lucas,  and 
Prtre.  Twenty  years  ago  each  of  these  systems  had 
its  strenuous  disciples  and  advocates.  Ail  are  now 
dead,  for  at  last,  and  not  a  moment  too  soon,  it  has 
been  decided  in  the  U.S.A.  not  to  publish  any  more 
books  in  Dr.  Howe's  type. 

It  would  be  well  if  a  society  engaged  in  similar  use- 
less work  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  decided  to  adopt 
the   same  course.       The  author  of   the  article  in   the 
Olopffidia,"    referring    to    a.    type    called      the 
1  Character,"  informs   his   hearers— "A  society 
has   been   recently  formed  at  Worcester  with   the   in- 
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DEDICATION. 


Kindergarten  of  the  Perkins  Institute- 
The  two  new  buildings  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind,  at  the  corner  of 
Day  and  Perkins  streets,  were  dedicated 
yesterday  (Friday)  afternoon.  Both 
buildings  were  completed  about  Feb.  1st, 
and  have  been  in  use  since  March  1st. 
The  larger  of  the  two,  the  one  on  Per- 
kins street,  is  a  three  and  one-half  story 
brick  structure.  It  is  used  exclusively 
for  the  girls,  and  has  accommodation 
for  thirty  pupils,  the  number  there  at 
present  being  twenty-two.  Some  of  this 
number  Were  transferred  from  the  Day 
street  building,  but  most  of  them  are 
new  arrivals.  The  Day  street  building 
is  now  used  exclusively  for  boys,  the 
two  buildings  being  under  entirely  dif- 
ferent management.  Miss  Greeley,  who 
has  been  matron  of  the  kindergarten 
since  its  establishment  in  Jamaica  Plain, 
lias  charge  of  the  boys.  The  girls  are 
under  theeare  of  Mrs.  Hill,  who  is  ably 
assisted,"  by,1  Miss  Loriug,  assistant  ma- 
tron; i  M'Ss  '  Johnson,  kindergartner; 
Miss  McGee,  primary  teacher;  Miss 
Fairbanks,  music  teacher;  and  Miss 
Thaye'r' who  devotes  her  whole  time  to 
educating  Willie  Bobbin. 

The  new  building  is  built  on  much  the 
jSajne  plan  as,  the  Day  street  one,  some 
!ffew  improvements  being  made.  As  one 
enters  on  the  first  floor,  on  the  left  is  a 
small  reception  room.  Passing  from 
this  into  the  hall  one  finds  himself  at  the 
entrance  to  the  kinderg;  ten  room  whe  ■, 
under  the  training  of  Miss  Johnson  the 
1  children  learn  to  mould  in  clay,  build 
with  blocks,  and  make  all  manner  of  de- 
signs, the  accuracy  of  which  surprises 
even  those  who  have  visited  the  place  a 
number  of  times,  and  watched  them  at 
work.  The  next  room  leading  oft'  of  the 
hall  is  an  office  where  the  matron  can 
attend  to  her  official  duties  undisturbed. 
Then  comes  a  sewing  room,  which  of 
course  is  quite  a  necessity  in  a  household 
as  large  as  this  one.  The  rear  room  on 
this,  the  east  side,  is  the  reading  room. 
There  the  children  under  the  charge  of 
Miss  McGee  learn  to  read  from  books 
printed  witli  raised  letters,  designed  for 
this  especial  purpose.  Across  the  hall 
is  the  dining-room  with  four  tabic, >ach 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  ten.  In  the 
rear  of  this  is  located  the  kitchen. 

Ascending  to  the  next  floor,  beds  are 
found  in  nearly  every  room.  Those 
with  one  bed  are  for,  the  matron  and  her 
assistants,  while  the  children's  rooms 
are  supplied  witli  two.  The  room  on 
tlie  south-east  corner  of  this  floor  is  the 
one  occupied  by  Miss  Thayer  and  her 
pupil  Willie  Bobbin.  The  rear  room  on 
the  east  side  is  a  music  room,  and  one 
directly  opposite  a  nursery.  The  next 
and  third  floor  is  also  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  bed  rooms.  The  older  chil- 
dren occupy  the  rooms  on  this  floor. 
There  is  also  a  nursery  at  the  rear,  as  on 
the  second  story. 


The  fourth  and  top  floor  is  not  the 
least  important  one.  This  is  a  play 
room.  Here  the  children  can  go  in 
stormy  weather,  and  romp  and  play  to 
their  hearts'  content.  A  supply  of  rock- j 
ing  horses,  tricycles  and  doll  houses 
serve  to  furnish  amusement.  The  build- 
ing is  an  unusually  well  lighted  one,  and 
is  fully  equipped  with  all  the  modern 
conveniences,  and  nothing  is  left  undone 
that  would  add  to  the  comfort  of  those 
who  make  it  their  home.  It  is  well  sup- 
plied with  musical  instruments,  having 
three  pianos  and  an  organ. 

Now  for  a  word  descriptive  of  the  sec- 
ond and  smaller  building.  Ever  since 
the  erection  of  the  Day  street  buildiug 
in  18SG,  the  necessity  for  a  hall  has  been 
very  urgent.  The  only  place  that  could 
be  used  for  such  a  purpose  was'the  room 
on  the  fourth  floor,  corresponding  with 
the  play-room  described  above.  It  also 
served  the  purpose  of  a  gymnasium. 
For  either  of  these  purposes  it  was  much 
too  small,  and  being  inconveniently  lo- 
cated it  was  plainly  evident  that  with 
the  additional  number  of  pupils  who 
would  come  on  the  opening  of  the  girls' 
buildiug  some  other  place  must  be  pro- 
vided. Hence  the  erection  of  this  struct- 
ure. It  is  one  story  with  a  basemeut. 
In  the  basement  is  a  gymnasium  35x50 
feet,  fitted  with  a  full  line  of  the  latest 
improved  gymnastic  contrivances.  In 
the  rear  of  this  is  the  bailer  house,  from 
which  is  furnished  the  heat  for  all  the 
buildings.  Above  is  the  new  hall  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  about  three  hun- 
dred, besides  a  platform  that  will  accom- 
modate fifty  or  sixty.  This  building  is 
to  form  part  of  the  main  building  to  be 
built  on  the  corner  of  the  lot  facing  the 
square. 

Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  exer- 
cises the  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee 
held  a  reception,  the  three  buildings 
being  thrown  open  to  the  large  number 
of  invited  guests.  The  first  number  on 
the  programme  was  a  song,  entitled 
"Great,  wide,  beautiful,  wonderful 
World,"  which  was  composed  by  Miss 
Boeske,  the  blind  teacher  of  music  in 
the  boys'  school.  Following  this  was 
the  opening  address  of  Lieut-Gov.  Wol- 
cott.  (Owing  to  the  lateness  in  the 
week— being  about  to  go  to  press- 
it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  publish 
any  of  the  speeches).  Third  on  the  list 
was  a  trio  on  the  piano,  entitled  -'Dedi- 
cation March."  which  was  pleasingly 
rendered  by  Martha  Griffin,  Sophia  J. 
Muldoou  and  E.  Elizabeth  Saunders, 
pupils  of  the  kindergarten.  Then  the 
kindergarten  exercise,  entitled  "The 
Story  of  Fried  rich  Froebel,"  was  given 
by  the  children.  This  exercise  consisted 
of  modelling  in  clay,  showing  the  first 
lessons  in  this  work  ;is  it  was  taught  by 
Friedrich  Froebel,  the  founder  of  the 
kindergarten  system.  They  made  cubes, 
squares  and  globes  from  direction,  the 
perfection  of  which  showed  they  had  a 
pretty  correct  conception  of  form  Willie 
Bobbin  took  part  in  this  exercise.  Bev. 
Charles  G.  Ames,  D.  D.,  then  made  an 
address.  Next  on  the,  programme  was  a 
; "Spring  Song"  by  the  girls.  This  end- 
;ed  Part  I. 

Part  II.  was  opened  with  a  poem  by 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  written  especial- 
ly for  the  occasion.  The  orchestra  then 
rendered   the  "Froebel  March,"  and   for 


tention  of  printing  on  a  large  scale  in  this  type!" 
For  more  than  fiftten  years  I  had  not  heard  anything 
abo-t  the  operatious  of  this  society,  and  concluded  that 
it  had  long  since  ceased  to  be.  Last  November,  how- 
c-er,  the  following  advertisement  repeatedly  appeared 
in  one  of  your  London  contemporaries  : — "  Society  for 
Providing  Cheap  Literature  for  the  Blind,  33,  College- 
street,  Worcester.  Tins  society  prints  and  sells,  under 
cost  priei,  raised  books  in  the  ordinary  type  read  by 
the  seeing,  and  also  in  the  Greek  type.  For  cata- 
logues, &c,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  A.  Harrison.  Sub- 
scriptions are  also  earnestly  solicited." 

I  immediately  wrote  the  Secretary  for  samples  of  the 
society's  wort,  and  at  the  same  time  asked  him  to 
inform  me  of  a  single  blind  person  in  the  United 
Kingdom  who  was  the  better  for  these  publications,  or 
why  could  even  read  them.  I  asked  also  for  the  last 
balance-sheet  and  report.  This  last  was  kindly  fur- 
nished, and  from  another  source  I  got  a  sample  book. 
I  learned  to  reid  and  write  Braille  in  three  days, 
but  I  know  a  very  clever  blind  man  who  tried  hard 
to  learn  the  Worcester  type  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
had  at  last  to  relinquish  the  attempt  in  despair ;  of 
course  I  mian  he  tried  to  read  it,  for  to  write  it  is 
impossible.  From  the  balance-sheet,  I  find  that  last 
year  it  took  £47  to  sell  £17  worth  of  becks;  and  to 
me  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  learn  the  names  of 
the  buyers  of  even  this  small  quantity.  There  is  not  too 
much  money  available  for  blind  purposes,  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  every  sovereign  obtained  from  the 
public  should  be  well  spent.  These  ' '  little  systems  "  like 
some  others  of  which  the  late  Laureate  sang,  havo  had  tbeir 
day;  they  have  had  their  day  and  have  ceased,  or  will 
soon  cease  to  be.  But  yet  another  of  them  may  here 
receive  a  passing  mention,  because  its  introduction 
into  England  was  due  to  one  vho  is  well  known  in  the 
city  of  Leeds  and  the  county  of  York.  So  long  ago 
as  1834,  Sir  Charles  Lowther,  the  now  venerable 
President  of  the  Leeds  United  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  and  Blind,  published  in  the  Valentin  Hauy 
type  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  but  this  type  has  long 
since  been  superseded. 

The  gentlemen  who  formed  the  first  Executive 
Council  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association 
tvera,  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  the  task  of  selecting  the 
type  most  suitable  for  educational  purposes.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  choose _  one  which  could  easily 
be  written,  and  therefore  it  only  remained  to  select 
one  of  the  two  "point"  systems  mentioned  above. 
Up  to  that  date  (1868),  strange  as  it  now  appears,  the 
great  invention  of  the  illustrious  Frenchman  was 
almost  unknown  in  this  country,  and  the  adaptation 
of  it  by  the  late  Dr.  Buss,  of  New  York,  had  scarcely 
been  even  heard  of.  It  was.  not  until  1870 — after  no  less 
than  two  years  of  patient  and  practical  investigation — 
that  the  Council  came  to  a  unanimous  decision  in 
favour  of  the  Braille  type:  "The  main  reason  that 
their  decision  was  so  long  delayed  was  that  they  were 
determined  not  to  come  to  any  '  a  priori '  conclusions, 
but  to  test  the  relative  value  of  the  two  systems  by 
themselves  writing  and  reading  largely  in  both."  There 
never  lias  been  the  slightest  reason  from  that  day  to 
this  to  regret  the  decision  then  arrived  at;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  experience  of  every  year  since  has  tended 
to  prove  the  wisdom  of  the  choice.  Sooner  or  later, 
.this  type,  which  is  universal  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  is  paramount  for, educational  purposes  in 
England  and  her  colonies,  will  be  adopted  in  America. 
Then  will  be  witnessed  that  happy  consummation  which 
the  late  Dr.  Armitage  not  only  anxiously  strove  for,  but 
confidently  anticipated,  viz.,  the  attainment  of  one  type, 
for  all  the  English-speaking  blind.  How  beautiful  and  j 
complete  the  system  is  which  was  chosen  nearly  a  ' 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  may  be  seeii  from  an  examina-  | 
tkin  of  the  accompanying  plate. 

Your  readers  will  notice  on  the  3rd  line  six  dots 
placed  in  an  oblong,  of  which  the  vertical  side  contains 
three  and  the  horizontal  two  dots.  These  six  dots 
stand  for  the  word  "for"  in  Braille,  but  the  com- 
binations which  it  is  possible  to  make  from  them  are  62 
in  number,  and  contain  the  whole  secret  of  the  system.  J 
The.  most  casual  observer  will  notice  the  scientific  hut 
wonderfully  simple  arrangement.  How,  for  instance, 
the  dots  used  in  the  first  hue  tu  represent  the  letters 
from  "  i^*to  "J"  are  turned  into  the  letters  from 
T"  in  the  second  line  by  the  addition  of  one 
,t  will  be  noted  that  "  W "  comes  out  of  its 
place  in  the  alphabet.  "This  is  because  the 
Original  French  alphabet  has  been  adhered  to :  '  W 
not  being-  a  letter  used  in  genuine  French  words,  it  was 
originally  placed  the  last  on  the  fourth  row,  and  has 
been  there  retained,  as  placing  it  out  of  its  usual  position 
was  considered  a  far  less  evil  than  altering  the  meaning 
of  the  four  last  letters  of  the  alphabet."  It  is  only 
necessary  here  to  add  that  Braille  is  almost  as  easy  to  i 
write  as  to  read,  and  by  its  medium  blind  persons  can 
easily  correspond  with  each  other,  or  with  those  of 
their  seeing  friends  who  understand  the  system.     How 


i  nowlertffS  of  it  may  ha  acquirerl  ik  (il.own  by 

al   i" 

of  500  ladies  ii I  ntted   I  ingn    "  '  ','1;  "f 

n   le  sure  tirhi    to    I  i  "■■  Ml   ,'":c'1   '  ,,;  ,"':'1, 

of  all  kin*  of  boi  '    .  tfhioh  havi    I 

ha    association.    The 

for  the  blind  scribes  and  blind  s*  re  ■■  .  pert  i  mp 
by  tlio  Association,  who  are  then  able  to  pvodura 
manj  other  .  opii     1 1  at mtod.    ft  is  ma  t  interesting 

,,Mi:ir,.  bite  fir  I  K  port  of  the  Association  » ith  the 
of  things  which  now  obtains,  it  had  then  an 
iiioome  df  less  than  £00;  the  publioatioiis  were  fiv<; 
in  number,  three  being  at  fid.  each,  and  two  at  3d. 
eaoh  (for  one  of  the  6d.  publications,  "John  Gilpin,  '  I 
sua!]  always  have  a  great  affeotdon,  not  only  on  aoci  tmi 
of  my  lovo  for  Cowper.  but  because  this  was  the  first 
complete  poem  J.  read  alter  a  "damp  had  fallen  round 
my  path)."    To  compare  then  with  now  is  indeed  to 

npare    small    things    with    great.        Seventy    blind 

...lilies  are  continually  at  work  making  copies  of 
bonks  in  all  languages  for  blind  customers  all  over  the 
world.  Recently  one  case  containing  £28  worth  of 
the  best  literature  was  sent  to  one  of  our  colonies, 
and  previously  as  much  as  £40  worth  had  been  sent  in 
one  vessel.  No  less  than  £50  worth  of  writing  frames 
and  other  apparatus  has  been  sent  at  one  time  to  the 
I   ii i i <'d  States  of  America. 

The  five  poor  little  publications  which  sunir.ed 
up  the  first  year's  operations  have  grown  into  mure 
than  10,000  M.linm.:,  published  last  year.  The  total 
mi  ipts  from  all  sources  during  .last  year  amounted 
to   more   than    £2,000,    and    the   work  'may   almost   be 

to    bo   extending   by   leaps    and   bounds.     Letters 

at   be   quoted   from   blind   correspondents   all   over 

the    world,    showing    how    much    the    labours    of    the 

mtion  are  appreciated.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  one  just  received  from  a  blind  gentleman  in 
Australia: — "I  have  been  in  close  contact  with  the 
late  esteemed  lion,  secretary  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Mind  Association  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  it  has  done  move 
to  advance  the  education  and  best  interests  of  the 
English-speaking  blind  throughout  the  world  than  any 
other  organisation  having  the  same  object  in  view." 
The  Association  may  reasonably  be  proud  not  merely 
of  the  number  of  its  publications,  but  also  of  their 
high  quality.  They  comprise  the  best  school-books 
in  English,  French,  German,  Latin,  and  Greek.  Our 
best  poets  and  historians  may  now  be  as  readily  studied 
by  the  blind  as  by  the  sighted  student,  and  the  Mind 
lover  of  romance  (thanks  to  the  Association)  can  read 
Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  &c.  In  fact,  any  book  in 
any  language,  living  or  dead,  can  be  had  at  short 
notice  by  applying  to  33,  Cambridge-square,  Yv.  One 
of  the  latest  publications  is  a  beautiful  copy  of 
Tennyson's  ' '  In  Memoriam  " — so  well  executed  that  I, 
who  am  nowhere  compared  to  a  clever  student  from 
the  Royal  Normal  College,  can  read  it  almost  as 
quickly  as  a  sighted  person  would  care  to  read  the 
printed  page. 

Amongst    the   publications   of   last   year,    also,    were 
Stereotyped  bfcpies  of  the  Gospels  of  St:  Mark  and  St. 
■Tohil    in    Greek,    and   about   them    I    may    record    an 
interesting  fact.    All  students  of  Greek  remember  the 
initial  difficulties  of  learning  the  Greek  alphabet — some 
may   probably  have   painful  recollections,   for  not  '.in- 
frequently    the     application     of      a     birch-rod     was 
supposed     to     be     necessary      to     help     the     vould- 
be      scholar     over      the      stile.        No      difficulty      of 
this      kind     exists      for     the     blind      student.        On 
the   evening  of   the   day   upon    which   I   received   my 
copy   of  St.   John,    a  blind   young   man,   settled  as   a 
piano-tuner  here,  called  upon  me.     Pie  is  an  ex-student 
of  the  Royal  Normal  College,  and  knows  some  French, 
Gorman,   and  a  little  Latin,   but  no  Greek.    I  placed 
!  the  volume  in  his  hands,  explaining  what  it  was,  and 
[  left   him   for   a   quarter   of   an   hour   to   examine   the 
preface,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  Braille  Greek  alphabet, 
with   a  few  contractions.       When   I   returnfd  he   was 
able  to  read  in  a  fairly  correct  manner  the  first  few 
verses    of    the    first    chapter,    although,    of    course,    he 
could    not'  construe    a    single    word.     Soon'  afterwards 
the   distinguished   scholar    who,    until    lately,    occupied 
the  Greek  Chair  at  St.  Andrews    called  upon  me,  and 
was  much  interested  in  the  evidence  which  this  afforded 
that  in  the  early  stages  the  blind  student  of  Greek  had 
an  advantage  over  the  seeing.    I  could  easily  multiply 
instances  from  my  own  experience,  showing  how  easily 
Braille  can  be  learned  even  by  sighted  persons.       A 
relative    of    mine,    a    sheep-farmer    in    Australia,    after 
rending   about   Braille   and   Dr.    Armitage,    obtained   a 
primer    and    writing-frame,    and    having    taught    him- 
self the  system,  sent  me  a  Braille  letter.     A  friend  and 
[neighbour    who    has    been    an    invalid    for    more    than 
thirty  years  went  far  beyond  this,    and  on  Christmas 
iDay,  1391,  presented  me  with  a  little  volume  in  tins 
,  type,  written  out  entirely  by  himself,  containing  Keats's 
Ifour    great    odes    and    thirteen    of    his    best    sonnets. 
This    little    book    is    a   peculiar    treasure,    not    merelv 


the  encore  gave  a  waltz.  Both  were 
well  given,  and  merited  the  great  ap- 
pl  anise  with  which  they  wen;  received. 
Number  three  in  this  part  was  to  have 
been  an  address  by  Dr.  George  C.  Lori- 
mer,  D.D.,  but  he  was  unable  to  attend. 
Number  four  was  an  address  by  Hon.  .1 
\V.  Dickinson.  All  the  children  then 
gave  another  spring  song,  called  "Over 
the  bare  hills  far  away." 

The  programme  ended  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
kindergarten.  llcury  Lee  Iliggiuson, 
Esq.,  presided. 
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because  I  admire  the  poet,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
kindness  of  heart  shown  by  the  transcriber.  I  have 
stated  that  500  ladies  are  employing  themselves  in  the 
work  of  writing  out  first  copies ;  one  of  them  belong- 
ing to  a  family  which  has  been  well  known  in  Leeds 
for  a  century  past  is  now  completing  the  transcrip- 
tion of  Matthew  Arnold's  "  Selections  from  Words- 
worth," as  published  by  Macmillan  and  Co.  in  that 
fascinating  volume  belonging  to  the  Golden  Treasury 
series.  A  relative  of  hers  is  writing  out  Mark 
l'attisbn's  Sonnets  of  Milton,  and  I  am  engaged  in 
correcting  the  proofs.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a 
sum  of  nearly  54.000  has  been  raised  and  invested  as 
a  memorial  to  the  late  Dr.  Armitage, ,  and  the  interest 
of  tiiis  sum  is  to  be  used  for  the  cheapening  of  the 
publications  of  the  Association.  Perhaps  I  may  be 
permitted  to  suggest  to  the  Executive  Council  vhat 
the  above-mentioned  works  when  stereotyped  should 
be  issued  as  the  first  of  the  "  Armitage  Memorial  i| 
•   Series.'' 

Now  tliu  arguments  in  favour  of  Braille  3.3 
against  the  New  York  system  may  be  summed  i.p  in 
the  following  propositions:  — 

1.  As  the  object  of  teaching  the  blind  to  read  is  that  they  may 

obtain   access   to  standard   and   current   literature,   the  type 
selected  should,  if  possible,  be  that  in  which  most  books  have 
been  and  are  likely  to  be  embossed.     As  the  object  of  teach-  : 
ing  the  blind  to  write  is  to  enable  them  to  communicate  with  I 
other  people,  the  type  selected  should,  if  possible,  be  that  ! 
which  is  most  widely  known. 

2.  As  embossed  books  must  necessarily  be  bulky,  a  type  should  be  t 

selected  which  admits  of  as  many  contractions  as  possible 

3.  As  the  finger  must  be  used  in  reading,  it  is  desirable  that  each 

letter  should  be  small  enough  to  be  covered  at  once  by  the 
linger. 

4.  As  it  is  important  that  the  blind  should  master  musical  nota- 

tion, it  is  desirable  that  the  same  system  should  be  used  for 
writing  music  as  for  ordinary  writing 

5.  In  comparison  with  the  advantages  above  stated,  it  is  of  little 

con,PqUence  whether  the  blind  write  a  little  faster  or  a  tittle 

Here    I    will    u&ve    the    controversy    between    these  j 
two   systems,   knowing  well  how  it  is  sure  eventually 
to   end.  J 

■   A^0t^L  Richmond   h™<    however,   of  late   appeared  ' 
in  the  field.     Finding  that  the  position  of  pre-eminence 
hitherto  held  by  the  New  York  system  was  Becoming 
insecure,  some  American  sighted  instructors  of  the  blind 
have  undertaken  to  substitute  for  it  not  pure  but  an 

improved  '   Biaille.    A   New   York   friend    of    mine  ' 
tells  mo  that  the  average  utilitarian   American   would  | 
undertake    to    improve    anything;       Tin's    person,     he 
declares,  would  pull  down  and  rebuild  on  an  improved 
plan   \ork  Minster,  or  any  other  architectural  master- 
piece^and  would  not  hesitate  to  "improve"  "Paradise  | 
Lost "    with    his    emendations    and    additions.     Twenty  ' 
years  ago  the  introduction  of  Braille  into  the  United. 
States   was   impeded  by  this  spirit.    Important  points 
which    had    been    carefully    considered    and    rejected 
S,     the      Council      of     the      British      and      Foreign 
Blind       Association         were       hastily       adopted       in 
America,      with     disastrous     results.      For     instance, 
"w"  was  placed  in  its  regular  position  in  the  alptja- 
bet^as  the  23rd  letter,  whereas  in  the  French  Braille 
"1"  is  the  23rd  letter,  and  this  position  is  universally 
adhered    to    in    Europe.     Again,    at    Boston,    the    plan 
was  adopted  of  using  the  smallest  number  of  dots  for 
the  most  frequently  recurring  letters,  and  the  initiated 
alone  _  can     fully    understand     what     confusion    these 
and   similar    "improvements"  have  produced.       Now, 
however,    instead  of  the  American  sighted  instructors 
of  the  blind  frankly  accepting  pure  Braille,   and  thus 
falling  into  line  with  the  rest  of  the  blind  world,  still 
more  improvements  are  threatened.    An  erudite  person 
in    Boston,    whilst   engaged   in   philological   researches, 
made  the  novel  and  startling  discovery  that  nearly  50 
per    cent    of    our    language    was    composed    of    seven 
letters  of  our  alphabet.    He  immediately  proceeded  to 
lay  violent  hands  on  our  Heaven-sent  system,   and  if 
he  could  succeed,   which  he  cannot,   would   effectually 
and    for    ever    separate    the    blind    of    America    from 
their    fellows    in    other   parts    of    the    world.       After 
passing    months    in    learning    these    improvements    the 
blind  student  would  perhaps  (if  he  lived  to  a  great  age 
and  wrote  much)  Eave  a  few  hcurs  by  having  to  make 
a  smaller  number  of  dots.     A  few  examples  will,  how- 
ever, best  explain  what  it  is  proposed  to  do.    A  friend 
of   mine    lias    favoured    me    with    two    poems    written 
with   all  the   rew    "improvements."    One   of   tli&e   is 
Milton's   Sonnet  to  the   Lord   General  Cromwell,   and 
the  other  is  "The  Daffodils,"  by  Wordsworth. 

In   the    first    place    I    found    the    name    "  Milton  " 
had  been  turned  into  "Milbeing,"  and  the  title  of  the 
sonnet    into    "Be   b    Lecd    Genohel    jeemwafor."    The 
first    two    lines — 
"Cromwell,  our  chief  of  men,  who  through  a  cloud 

Not  of  war  only,  but  detractions  rude," 
are   "improved"   into   the   following: — 
"Jeemwafor  ouo  ziaf  o  men,  pe  stcough  a  jloud 

Ing  o  wwh  eingh,  gh  dabcagaudk  cuda;" 
whilst    the   rhyming   couplet — 
,     '.'Help Jis  to  save  free  conscience  from  the  paw 


Of  h*elmg  wolves,  whose  gospel  is  their  «iaw,» 
v.-itli  which  Milton   (departing  f  forra 

of  "the   English   Bonnet)    ends   this    fine    example,    is 
turned    into — 
•■  Halsh  uk  b  kava  fcaa  jlhckjienja  f  b  shaw, 
o  ],i   |  pka  gekshal  ik  with  maw. 

I  ,  ,  ,  ,  ;  I   should  ha»9  felt  dis- 

d,  to  substitute  "pure 

Braille"  for  "I  " 

Wordsworth's     name     in     the     now    typo     bee 
h,  ami  daffodils  daffedilk,  whilst  blind  En 
readers  of  this  lovely  lyric  roust  forget  tho  last  slaussa— 
"  H>r  oft  when  on  my  ooui  h  I  lie 
[;i   vacant  or  in   pensive  mood, 
Thev   Bash  upon   that  inward  eye 
Whioh  is  the  blisa  of  solitude, 

art  with  pleasure  fills, 
B  villi   the  daffc 
and  substitute  for  it  the  folio  «  ■■  — 

'    m  jouz  1  b« 
i  |   vajthb  i  tl   in     h<  I  kiva  meed 
gt«  flakh  uihthe  ft  inwwhd  '** 

Pik  1)  ghlikk  o  kclibude 
On-  st.  i,  m  hew  lib  his  shlaaknca  Work 
Ow  dthjak  his  b  daffedilk. 
The  difficulties  of  "improving"  purr?  Braille  may  be 
further  illustrated   by  showing  the  way   in  which  it 
express    numbers.        How    simply   this. 
d    in    pure    Braille   may    be    gathered    with  I 
ace    at    the    stereotyped    pate         Hie 
the   first   rune  Setters   of  the    alphabet  j 
numerals   by   prefixing  the   sign   for ; 
numbers,  whilst  the  tenth,  "  j,"  by  the  same  method  | 
aea    the   cipher.     Nothing   could   bo   more   beauti-  , 
le.       For    example,    the    sign    for    numbers; 
fore  the  signs  for  the  letters  "a,  b,  c,"  com-; 
the    number    123.     Now,    the    improvers,    I    can 
olutely  impossible  to  follow  thig  simple 
plan  with  their  system.       Having  wantonly  seized  the, 
pure  Braille  saga  for  "e  "  and  turned  it  into  "  o,"  they  j 
ituted    for    it    "a"    on    the    middle    line.        All, 
ats  of  Braille,  or,  perhaps,   I  should   say,  if  you, 
brill   permit  the  Hibernianism,   all  blind   students  will; 
hat  tins  means.       To  have  expressed  the  number  j 
15   by   simply   using   the  first  and  fifth  signs  of  tbej 
"  improved "  alphabet,   would   have  resulted  in  a  sign  j 
I    identical   with   the   pure  Braille  sign   for   "e,"j 
posed   to    turn    into    "  o."       Again,    to' 
a    number   51,   a  sign   almost   identical   with  1 
tint   for  "i"   would   have  been  produced,   and  no  onej 
eonld   have   told  whether  the  number  9  or  51  was  in- 1 
I       Under    these    circumstances,    what   have    the  j 
irovers"   done?    They   have   coolly   adopted  pure  | 
;  is  landed  them  in  this  dilemma  —  the ; 
pup;!,  it  must  be  remembered,  will  know  nothing: 
.if   pure   Braille.       The   sien   for    "b"   in   that   system. 

"t"  in  the  improved,  and  "o"  stands  for  "r," 
so  that  instead  of  his  memory   being   helped  in  form- 
ing,  say,  number  123,  by  using  the  first,  second,  and 
third   letters    of    his    alphabet,    he   has   to   employ    "a, 
t.   r,"  or  the  first,   the  twentieth,  and  the  eighteenth  ; 
and  this  is  the  hodge-podge  which  these  "  improvers" 
isly  ask  our  Transatlantic  fellow-sufferers  to  adopt, 
-surdities  are  innumerable. 
A    few    more    examples,     however,     must    suffice, 
i  ever  the  letters  "  a  e  "  occur  together,  the  signs, 
1    in   separate   cells,   produce   "  o,"   and 
wherever   the   letters  "  e   a ''   occur   together  the   com- 
bination results  in  the  6ign  for  "  i,"  and  so  the  word 
•t"    would    become    "list,"    "great"    would    be1 
1  into  "  grit,"  &c.  &c. 
I   quite   understand   how  all  this   has   been   brought 
about.     At    the    conference    which    the    American    and 
tors  of  the  bliud  held  last  summer  at 
small  committee   was   appointed  1 
uie  upon  the  kind  of  Braille  which  should  be  used  i 
for    the    future.     The    committee    was    a    triumvirate,   j 
the    triumvirs    were    Messrs.    Smith,    Sibley,    and  j 
The    composition,   of   this    committee   shadowed 
a    foregone    conclusion.    "  Improved    Braille "    is    the  I 
bantling  of  Mr.   Smith,  and  he  was   strong  enough  to. 
ire   his   fellow-members.    It   took   them   but  eight  ■ 
to   destroy   puns   Braille,    and   substitute   "  Im-  I 
fot    their    report    was    issued    on    the    1st    of  | 
M       I-.    Allen   and   Sibley,    it  may  be! 
said,  "  firm  they  might  have  stood,  but  fell." 

Mr.     Allen    is    the    Principal    of    the    Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  and  reading  j 
lines  in  the  annual  report  of  that  institu- 
tion,  it   is   easy  to  see  that  he  is  not  very  comfortable 
i   the   decision   arrived  at.     What  is   now   wanted  j 
an  Abdiel  amongst  American  managers — one; 
will    stand    "  faithiul    amongst    the    faithless,"    a ; 
man  who  cannot  be  either  moved,  shaken,  seduced,  or  ; 
terrified,  or  made  to  change  "  his  constant  mind,  though 
single." 

1   am  certain  such  a  man  will  be  found  to  lead  the  i 

American  blind  into  the  promised  land,  and  not  permit  | 

once  more  to  be  turned  back  into  that  wilderness  j 

of  types  where  they  have  been  wandering  up  to  now. 


1 


It  will  be  noted  tle.tt  a  few  letters,  such  as 


now. 
a,  d,  f,  ! 


I  lt> 


g7~ &e.^T.mve  °Eeen  graciously  lift,  to  us,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  illustrate  in  print  all  the  absurd 
which  are  perpetrated.  For  instance,  the  dot  v. 
represents  a,  when  placed  on  a  lower  line  is  used 
also  for  e,  whilst  the  very  useful  sign  employed  in 
pure  Braille  for  the  end  of  a  line  of  poetry  is  turned 
into  y.  All  this  havoc  is  wrought  to  save  a  few  dots 
and  a  few  spaces  ;  but  even  a  slight  examination  reveals 
the  existence  of  many  words  in  the  above  two  short  poems, 
where  the  change  involves  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  both  dots  and  spaces.  For  instance,  "peace "  has 
the  same  number  of  dots  in  each  system,  but  it  occu- 
pies two  spaces  less  in  pure  Braille,  and  the  word 
"  conscience  "  can  be  written  with  7  dots  and  2  spaces 
less,  and  the. relative  pronoun  "whose'-  is  expressed 
with  4-  dots  less  and  2  spaces  less.  "Never-ending* 
requires  15  dots  and  6  spaces  in  pure  Bradle,  but  take9 
21  dots  and  8  spaces  in  the  "improved"  method; 
and  so  with  many  other  words,  as,  for  example,  they,, 
along,  glance,  heads,  dance,  them,  company,  pleasure, 
&e.  &o. 

Now,  although  plain  speaking  undoubtedly  possesses 
what  the  French  call  the  "defaut  de  sa  qualite,"  it  has 
also  its  virtues.  The  great  Sir  Walter,  when  refusing 
to  accept  some  conditions  which  his  publishers  attempted 
to  impose  upon  him,  declared  that  he  would  "  sea. 
their  noses  cheeses  first."  But  even  should  a  physio- 
logical change  of  this  kind  take  place  upon  thai 
"improver"  of  Braille,  we  will  have  none  of  hia 
improvements.  Carlyle  did  not  highly  estimate  the, 
amount  of  wisdom  possessed  by  his  fellow-countrymen, 
but  I  shall  be  surprised  if  a  single  educated  blind 
person  can  be  found  to  advocate  this  stupidity. 

The  motto  "  materiam  superat  opus  "  does  not  apply; 
here,  for  had  my  skill  been  equal  to  my  wiD,  and  ths  mi 
rial  which  the  facts  of  the  case  afford,  then  I  should 
in  this  letter  have  dealt  such  a  blow  at  "improved" 
Braille  that  no  second  would  have  been  found  neces- 
sary either  hero  or  in  America.  There  the  blind  asylums* 
are  State  institutions,  and  for  the  most  part  consist 
of  handsome  buildings  placed  in  extensive  grounds. 
Both  building*  and  grounds  are,  as  a  rule,  beautifully- 
kept,  and  form  most  comfortable  homes  for  both  pupila. 
and  managers.  Log-rolling  is  not  unknown  in  England, 
.  but  in  America,  where  it  is  indigenous,  it  has  beew 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  science  or  a  fine  art.  These- 
sighted  managers  form  a  class,  and  can  do  pretty 
much  as  they  like.  In  a  school  it  matters  very 
little  whether  the  children  like  a  particular 
type  or  not,  as  they  must  acquire  the  one  vhich 
is  imposed  upon  them.  It  is  somewhat  different, 
however,  with  the  adult  blind,  and  to- 
those  of  this  class  who  live  in  the  United  States  I. 
now  venture  to  appeal.  A  country  which  has  pro- 
duced a  Presoott,  a  Campbell,  and  many  others  can: 
surely  find  half  a  dozen  or  half  a  score  cultured, 
blind  men  who,  by  forming  an  American  Blind  Associa- 
tion, can  do  for  their  fellows  in  the  States  what  Dr. 
Arniitago  and  his  companions  did  for  England  and  hep 
colonies.  Up  to  now  the  Atlantic,  so  far  fcs  thai 
spread  of  blind  literature  is  concerned,  has  been  what 
j  Horace  calls  "  Oceanus  dissooiabilis ; "  a  society  such 
I  as  I  suggest  would  soon  be  able  to  make  it  a  sociable* 
|  ocean.  Through  the  Press  public  opinion  could  ba 
I  roused  and  the  Legislatures  influenced,  and,  perhaps,. 
|  jobbery  prevented. 

The  United  States  Treasury  .grants  10,000  dollar* 
a  year  to  aid  the  printing  of  ■  books  for  the  blind. 
Where  the  money  goes  to  is  a  mystery,  for  the- 
number  and  quality  of  the  books  published 
cannot  'be  compared  with  those  issued  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association,, 
winch  has  no  publio  grant,  and  whose  subscrip- 
tion-list amounts  to  only  about  £500.  When  I  wrote 
my  monograph  of  the  late  Dr.  Armitage  I  expressed1, 
the  opinion  that  great  as  his  services  had  been  in. 
every  department  of  blind  affairs,  and  splendid  as  had 
been  Ms  gifts,  the  one  of  highest  value  and  greatest, 
usefulness  was  the  introduction  of  Braille  to  t-he- 
English-speaking  blind.  Last  summer  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  as  President  of  the  Royal  Normal  College,! 
whilst  speaking  there  at  the  inauguration  of  thai 
Armitage  memorial  clock  and  bells,  given  by  r.he> 
pupils  and  other  friends,  quoted  my  statement  villi 
approval.  When  I  wrote  it  I  did  not  know  of  many 
of  Dr.  Armitage 's  gifts,  for  his  was,  wherever  possible, 
a  secret  hand.  With  fuller,  but  doubtless  still  very 
incomplete,  knowledge  I  now  adhere  to  and  reiteiata. 
that  opinion.  Keats's  experience  on  first  reading) 
Chapman's  Homer  was  mine  when  first  brought  int« 
contact  with  Braille. 

'•Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken." 
Without  this  precious  boon,  long  before  now  I  should 
have   been   disposed   to   ask,   with  poor    Gloucester   in. 
"  King  Lear" — 

"When  shall  we  come  to  the  top  of  that  same  InP-i'l 
-Yours  faithfully,  ALFRED  HIRST. 


them,  they  owo 
and  to  thu  self- 
like tho*  Into  Diu 
publish       a      long 


m  * 

The  blind  are  bom  to  ever-enlarging  privileges 
in  this  chequered  age  of  ours ;  and  those  who  now- 
a-days  lose  their  sight  have  mitigations  of  their 
darkness  that  their  predecessors  in  afiliol  ion  p  ;rliu.' 
never  dared  t»  prophesy.  These  blessings 
them,  and  to  us  Through 
to  the  genius  of  Bkaille 
sacrificing  labours  of  men 
SLKMITAGfk  To-day  we 
and  able  letter  from  one  of  Dn.  Akmitauk's  tnost 
faithful  disciples,  which  illustrates.  IjuI.1i  the  pro- 
gress made  in  this  great  work  and  the  danger  lest 
its  universality  should  be  hindered  through  a 
frailty  very  common  to  man.  The  beautiful 
system  of  Braille,  adopted  in  this  country 
after  patient  and  thorough  examination  of 
all  rival  systems  by  I)n.  Abmitage  and  equally 
competent  colleagues,  is  now  common  to  h'rnnce 
aud  England,  Germany  and  Switzerland,  with  the 
necessary  modifications  for  a  few  diphthongs  und 
marks  of  accent.  It  is  aL-.o  largely  known  and 
availed  of  by  the  more  literary  blind  in  the  United 
States.  But  an  ingenious  and  zealous  man  thera 
has  convinced  himself  aud  a  few  other  men 
of  influence  that  he  has  "  improved  '•'  upon 
it,  and  under  this  conviction  is  stopping  the  way 
to  that  universality  of  system  which  could  not 
fail  to  be  a  priceless  advantage  and  economy.  How- 
he  has  "improved,"  Me.  HlKST  examines  and 
illustrates  in  his  letter.  Dfi.  AllMIXAGE  and 
his  colleagues  know  of  these  "improvements" 
and  rejected  them,  and,  we  need  scarcely  say, 
rejected  them  solely  on  th«  ground  of  their  failure 
to  justify  themselves.  But  even  if  they  were 
acceptable  for  daily  use  in  literature,  the  fact  that 
tho  "  improved  "  system  is  inapplicable  to  music 
is  snr«ly  its  condemnation.  We  all  know  what 
music  is  to  the  blind,  aud  that  even  more  than  to 
the  seeing  it  is  now  indispensable  in  education. 
Yet  if  the  "improved"  Braille  is  to  bo  taught  to 
American  children  they  must  have  their  education; 
in  music  in  "pure"  Braille,  and  thus  be  com-' 
pelled  to  learn  two  systems  instead  of  one.  The 
inventor  and  other  advocates  of  his  "  improved " 
system  seem  to  rely  upon  two  contentions ;  first, 
that  there  is  a  saving  of  a  few  dot.s,  and  the  other, 
that  •'  pure  "  Braille  is  difficult  to  learn.  Whether 
there  is  any  such  saving  is  shown  by  Me.  IIiest 
to  be  vary  doubtful ;  but  if  there  were,  what 
compensation  would  there  be  in  the  gain  of  a 
few  minutes  in  the  packing  of  these  dots  for  tho 
puzzling  of  children  with  the.  learning  of  two 
systems  ?  Again,  ss  to  the  difficulty  of  teaching 
"  pure  "  Braille,  where  is  their  experience  of  it,  for 
the  American  children  are  given  no  chance  of  trying 
to  learn  it  p  On  the  other  hand,  the  testimony  'is 
all  the  other  way.  The  evidence  of  blind  teachers 
in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent  is  uinform 
and  unanimous  that  it  is  learnt  as  easily  by  blind 
children  as  ordinary  printed  type  by  seeing  chil- 
dren. We  sincerely  trust  that  Me.  Hibst's 
powerful  letter  may  prevail  with  men  of  light  and 
leading  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  great 
and  manifest  advantages  of  a  single  system  by 
which  the  literature  of  England  aud  America  will 
be  laid  open  in  common  to  the  blind  of  both 
nations,  uniting  them  by  ever-multiplying  bonds 
of  sympathy,  may  ere  long  be  realised. 
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Boston  {Transcript 

TUESDAY.    MAY     2,    1893. 


MANY  GENEROUS  BEQUESTS. 

Harvard  College  Receives  $150,000  from 
me  Late  Katberine  Page  PeiklnB. 

The  will  of  the  lain  Katharine  Page  Perkini, 

wboi  e  funeral  takes  place  at  tbe  church  of  the 

ol  'ho  New  Jerusalem  on  Bow- 

doin  street,  this  afternoon,  is  a  fit  clo«e  to  a  lift 

of  charitable  work. 

Of  the  many  legacies  tke  first  and  largest  1) 
ono  of  $1 60,000,  which  Is  given  to  Harvard  Col- 
lego  for  the  erection  of  a  dormltiry  to  be 
known  a*  Perkins  Hall,  is  to  be  a  memorial  ol 
Kot.  Daniel  Perkins,  his  grandfather,  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Perkins,  and  his  brother.  William  Foster 
Perkins,  who  were  graduates  of  the  college; 
the  remainder,  if  any,  to  be  invested,  and  the 
income  to  be  used  on  repairs  and  improvement! 
oh  the  bnilding. 

Tbe  second  legacy  is  to  Boston  Boeity  of  the 
New  Jerusalem, ?5000,  to  be  invested  and  tb« 
interest  expended  by  the  collation  committee 
for  refreshments  at  noon  on  Communion  Sun- 
day, and  for  other  church  gatherings.  This, 
also,  includes  her  pew. 

Next  comes  $1000  to  tbe  Women's  Ednea 
tional  Union,  the  interest  to  he  used  for  the 
promotion  of  good  works,  and  $4000  to  the  Boe- 
tonian  Society,  to  be  used  as  the  governing 
board  shall  see  tit. 

There  is  a  bequest  of  $12,000  to  the  Homoeo- 
pathic Hospital  for  the  support  of  two  free 
beds,  to  be  called  respectively  the  Abijah  C. 
Perkins  bed,  and  the  Richard  Perkins 
bed.  Next  there  are  two  small  be 
quests  of  $2000  to  the  Home  for  Aged 
Couples  for  current  expenies,  and  $1000  kin- 
dergarten department  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  BliDd,  the  interest  to  be  used 
for  the  same  purpose.  Then  follow  s 
number  of  private  bequests:  to  William 
Cary  Dow,  her  brother,  $65,000;  Jenny 
Dow,  her  daughter,  $30,000:  Dora  B.  Page, 
$30,000:  Melinda  C.  Dow,  $30,000,  besides  sev- 
eral minor  bequests.  The  contents  of  tbe  homse 
at  146  Charles  street  are  left  in  the  hands  ol 
trusteots  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  private 
instructions.  After  this  has  been  done,  the 
house  and  what  remains  of  the  personal  effect! 
will  be  sold,  and  the  money  received  added  to 
tbe  estate. 

The  amount  remaining  after  all  bequest! 
have  been  paid  is  to  he  divided  equally  between 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Women's  Educa- 
tional and  Industrial  Union  and  the  Harvard 
Annex. 

The  executors  are  William  Minot  and  Wil- 
liam Minot,  Jr. 


THURSDAY.    MAY     4.    1893. 


The  Late  Mes.  Kathkrixe  Perkins'  be- 
quest to  the  Women's  Educational  and  Indus 
trial  Union  is  $10,000,  and  to  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  the  same  amount,  and  not  $1000 
to  each  of  these  institutions,  as  erroneously 
copied  in  yesterday's  newspapers.  The  excellent 
discretion  shown  by  the  testator  (the  will  is 
said  to  be  in  her  own  handwriting  and  entirely 
the  prompting  of  her  own  sagacious  judgment 
and  public  spirit)  is  particularly  evident  in  her 
choosing  for  residuary  legatees  the  "Annex" 
and  the  Women's  Union,  the  Art  Museum  and 
the  Institute  of  Technology.  A  fairer  or 
more  useful  distribution,  reaching  both  sexes 
and  all  classes,  could  not  be  thought  of. 


BOSTON  HERALD. 

PUBLISHED    EVERY  DAY  IN  THE   YEAR 
VOL.  XCIH,  NO.  130. 


WEDNESDAY,   MAY   10.    1S93. 


VOLTA     BUREAU      FOR     THE    DEAF. 


r  Helen  Kleller  Xuins   lite   First  Sod  ou 
tlie  Site  of  a  New  RnildliKC. 

[Special  Disp&tfcb  to  the  Boston  He.-- 
Washingtos,  D.  C.  May  9,  1893.     Miss 
Helen     Keller,     with    her     accomplished 
teacher.  Miss  Sullivan,  is  now  the  =    sstof 


Ub 


Prof,  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Graham  Bell, 
who  gave  a  tea  in  honor  of  Miss  Keller  at 
their  handsome  new  residence  on  Connec- 
ticut avenue  this  afternoon. 

Miss  Keller  took  a  prominent  part  yester- 
aay  ill  the  ceremonies  over  the  beginning 
of  the  new  building  for  the  Volta  bureau 
for  "tbo  increased  diffusion  of  knowledge 
relating  to  the  deaf."  founded  and  endowed 
by  Prof.  Bell. 

Che  work  of  the  bureau  has  outgrown 
the  housa  on  Q  street,  where  it  has  been 
earned  on  for  several  years,  so  that  Prof. 
Bell  has  determined  to  erect  a  new  build- 
ing, specially  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
on  a  generous  plan,  which  will  be  an 
architectural  ornament 

Ground  was  broken  yesterday  for  the 
new  building,  on  the  corner  of  Thirty-fifth 
and  Q  streets.  Miss  Kelier  being  given  the 
honor  01  turning  the  first  sod,  after  which 
the  others  in  the  company,  invited  by  Prof, 
and  Mrs.  Bell  followed  her  example. 


of  parchment: 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern: 

Be  if.  known  that  we,  the  undersi2ned.  have 
this  day  participated  in  breaking  ground  on  tne 
north. ;ast  corner  •  f  Thirty-fifth  and  Q  streets 
for  the  erection  of  the  Volta  Bureau  bmktiug. 
in  witness  whereof  we  herewith  append  our 
Signatures  and  seals,  this  StTi  day  of  May,  in 
me  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
d red  and  oinetr-three. .  Washington  City,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  A.  Melville  Bell.  Prof,  and  Mrs. 
David  Dell,  and  Miss  Ailem  Bell,  Dr.  J.  C.  Gui- 
don. Mis<  Mary  I..  Barton,  the  Misses  Sytnonds, 
W.  John  llitz,  superintendent  of  tha  Volta 
Bureau,  and  Mr.  Charles  L.  Ellis. 


SATURDAY.     M  AY  13.     1893. 


THE    EVENING    STAB. 


WASHINGTON. 

FRIDAY May  13,1893. 


■Willie  Kobln  'Will  Be  Present. 
The  next  meeting  of  the  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History  will  be  held  Wednesday  evon 
ing,  May  17,  at  7.45  o'clock.  Dr.  Clarence  J; 
Blake  will  read  a  paper  on  "Out  of  darkness 
into  light:  or,  the  education  of  a  blind  deal 
mute."  Mr.  Anagnos  has  kindly  consented  to 
allow  Miss  Thayer  of  the  Kindereartea  for  the 
Blind,  and  her  pupil,  Willis  Robin,  to  bs 
present. 


SOUTH    BOSTON    BULLETIN. 


The  Washington  Post 


WASHINGTON,  MAY  9,  1833. 


WITH  UNIQUE  CEREMONY. 

A  Blind  and  Deaf  Girl  Breaks  Ground  for 
the  Volta  Bureau  Building. 
It  is  probably  known  to  but  few  people 
in  Washington  that  Dr.  Alexander  Gra- 
ham Bell,  of  telephone  fame,'  within  the 
past  few  years  has  founded  and  liberally 
endowed  an  institution  in  this  city  for 
"the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
relating  to  the  deaf"  designated  the  Volta 
Bureau,  whose  operations  up  to  the  pres- 
ent have  been  carried  o:i  at  1334  Q  street, 
from  which  place  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  valuable  publications  in  the 
interest  of  the  dear  and  dumb  have  been 
issued  within  the  past  two  years. 

One,  a  large,  expensive  folio  volume 
entitled  "Education  of  Deaf  Children," 
deposited  gratis  as  a  work  of  refere  nee  in 
the  most  important  libraries  throughout 
the  world,  edited  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Gordon,  of  the 
National  Deaf-Mate  College;  the  other,  a 
work  of  several  volumes,  profusely  illus- 
trated, now  in  press,  edited  by  Dr.B.  A.  J*av, 
editor  of  the  "American  Annals  of  the 
Deaf,"  entitled  "Histories  of  American 
Schools  for  the  Deaf,"  which  promises  to 
be  the  most  elaborate  work  of  the  kind 
ever  issued,  and  also  is  to  find  its  way 
similarly  to  Government  publications, 
generally  to  the  more  important  libraries 
in  America,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

To  accomplish  all  this  satisfactorily,  and 
at  the  same  time  carry  out  the  object  of 
the  bureau,  as  designed  by  its  generous 
founder,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
erect  a  building  specially  constructed  for 
the  purpose,  and  to  this  end  a  well-known 
firm  of  architects  planned  a  structure, 
which,  although  modest,  is  unique,  and 
will  constitute  when  completed  one  of  the 
most  deeided  architectural  ornaments  of 
this  city,  already  so  rich  in  its  archi- 
tectural treasures. 

The  structure  is  a  happy  combination 
of  the  Grecian  classic  with  the  best 
features  of  Renaissance.  Morrison  &  Co., 
of  this  city,  are  to  be  ihe  builders,  and 
ground  was  brokeu  yesterday  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Thirty-fifth  and  Q 
streets  for  the  building  in  question. 

Heleu  A.  Keller,  the  remarkable  blind 
and  deaf  child,  who, with  her  accomplished 
teacher,  Miss  A.  M.  Sullivan,  is  at  pres- 
ent the  guest  of  Dr.  nnd  Mrs.  A.  Graham 
Bell,  1331  Connecticut  avenue,  was  ac- 
corded the  honor  of  turning  the  first  sod 
in  the  process  of  the  erection  of  the  new 
home  for  the  Yolra  Bureau.  It  was  4 
o'clock  yesterday  afternoon  wbet;  she  ar- 
rived on  the  ground,  accompanied  by  her 
teacher,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Bell,  and 
numerous  friends. 
The  programme  seemed  to  be  of  an    im- 

I  proiimtu  and  informal  character.  Several 
spades  of  a  suitable  size  having    been  pro- 

:  viiled,  Miss  Keller  and  several  of  her  com- 
panions repaired  to  the  spot  designated 
where  ground  was  to  be  broken.  At  a 
given  signal  Miss    Keller    firmly   planted 

I  her  spade  in  the  ground,  and  amid  the 
plaudits  of  those  present  turned  the  first 
Then  followed  in  alignment  Miss 
Elsie  May  Bell,  succeeded  by  her  sister, 
Miss  Marion  Hubbard  Bell,  then  Master 
Douglass  Mc.Curdy,  followed  by  numerous 
others  in  succession. 

Prof.  Theodore  Kiesel,  of  the  National 
College,  was  present  with  his  camera,  and 
took  a  number  of  snap  shots  at  the  as- 
sembled crowd.  At  the  close  of  the  cere- 
mony all  repaired  to  the  present  office  of 
the  Volta  Bureau  immediately  opposite 
and  appended  their  signatures  to  the  fol- 
lowing document  engrossed  upon   a  sheet 


SOME    OF   MKS.    CLEVELAND'S   VISITORS. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  of  Chicago  vis- 
ited the  White  House  today  and  called  upon 
Mrs.  Cleveland.  One  of  Mrs.  Cleveland's  call- 
ers yesterday  was  Miss  Helen  Keller, 
the  "remarkable  ■  deaf  and  blind  girl 
who  up  to  a  few  years  ago  could  not  utter  an 
intelligible  sound,  but  who  has  been  taught  to 
read,  write  and  talk.  Mrs.  Cleveland  enjoyed 
the  visit  of  the  voung  lady  very  much,  and  by 
means  of  Miss  Keller's  teacher  conversed  with 
her  for  some  time. 
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HELEN   KELLER'S  WIT. 


She  Astonishes  Rotable  People  bv  Her 

Qnick  ln:elli-    ,,ie. 

CSpecial  Dispatch  to  tha  Boston  Herald.] 

Washington,  D.'C,  Alay  11,  1S93.    Misa 

Helen  Keller,  who  may.  perhaps,  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  remarkable  person  in 
this  country,  when  her  natural  deficiencies, 
are  compared  with  her  graces  and  gift--.,  is 
now  a  guest  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  in  this  city,  says  the  Star. 
Last  evening  a  number  of  well  known 
gentlemen  were  also  his  guests  and  bad  at 
opportunity  to  see  how  extraordinary  is  the 
intelligence  of  this  young  lady,  and  how 
morelniarvellous  is  her  power  of  expression, 
not  only  by  manual  signs,  but  also  by  dis- 
tinct and  agreeable  oral  utterances. 

Among  the  guests  was  Senator  Sherman. 
Prof.  Bell  said  to  Helen:  "This  is  tne  birth- 
day of  Senator  Sherman,  and  we  are  going 
to  drink  his  health.  We  want  yon-toi  pro- 
pose a  toast.  Do  you  know  !vhat  that 
means?" 

As  this  was  a  new  idea  to  the  young  la  i  v, 
it  was  explained  to  her.  "We  want  you  to 
propose  a  sentiment  in  honor  of  this  birth- 
day," said  Prof.  Hell. 

Helen  looked  puzzled  or  thoughtfukfor  a 
minute,  and  then  said,  slowiy  ami  with  a 
sympathetic  emphasis:  "I  propose  /;iis 
'health,  happiness  and  prosperity.  May  lie 
be  as  helpful  to  his  country  in  the  future 
as  he  has"  been  in  the  past,  and  may  he  be. 
blessed  with  all  good  things  in  this  life  and 
in  the  beautiful  life  to  come." 

During  the  evening  the  quickness  and 
fitness  of  her  answers  to  Prof.  Newcomp 
and  other  scientific  gentlemen  surpri-ed 
everybody.  So  did  her  accurate  repetition 
of  Longfellow's  "Psalm  of  Life,"  ami  so  did 
her  keen  enjoyment  of  stories  told  to  her. 
and  of  the  conundrums  with  which  she 
puzzled  the  friends  who  were  talking  with 
her. 

Here  is  what  Miss  Keller  got  off  on  one  of, 
the  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  who 
called  to  pay  his  respects  on  the  occasion 
of  the  reception  given  her  by  Mrs.  Graham 
Bell  the  other  evening:  Helen  asked:  "Do*' 
you  know  my  friend  Judge  Holmes?" 

"No.  dear;  he  lives  in  Boston." 

To  which  she  replied,  smilingly  :  "Oh, 'I 
thought  you  knew  him.  because,  you  see, 
you  are  brothers-in-law."  The  justice  tools 
in  the  bon  mot  and  laughed  heartily. 
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—  Helen  Kelier's  grace  and  wit  are  charm- 
ing people  in  Washington  as  they  charm  her 
friends  here.  The  chief  beauty  of  the  life  she 
lives  is  her  absolute  knowledge  in  darkness  of 
the  power  of  the  law  of  love  that  seeing  peo- 
ple grope  about  to  get  mere  glimpses  of,  and  so 
she  radiates  light. 


Saturday,  May  13,  1893. 


'SEEING"     THE    MUSEUM. 


A  Story  of    a    Girl   Who    Was    Born  Deaf, 
Dumb  and  Blind. 

So  much  has  been  written  about 
Helen  Keller,  the  girl  who  was  born 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  that  most  people 
know  something  of  the  wonderful  way 
in  which  she  has  been  taught  to  read, 
write  and  speak.  Yet  everything  con- 
cerning her  is  of  interest. 

Not  long  ago   a   correspondent  of  the 
New  York   Examiner  met  her  in  the 
National  museum    in   Washington,   in 
company  with  a   gentleman   and   two 
ladies,  who  were  leading  her  about  the 
museum  and  telling  her  of  its  wonders. 
One  of  the  keepers  came  along  and 
kindly  opened  some  of  the   g'lass  cases. 
Now.  the  wonderful  part  of  this  scene 
was  the  ingenious  way   in  which  the 
teacher  communicated  to  Miss   Helen 
her  thoughts  by  playing   on  her  finger- 
tips with  her  own.     For  instance: 
"What  would  you  like  to  see?" 
Answer:  "I  should  like  to  see  some- 
thing that  I  can  feel." 

Mind  you.  Miss  Helen  answered  with 
her  lips  and  with  her  vocal  organs,  for 
the  teacher  had  instructed  her  in  the 
new  art  of  speaking,  since  it  is  well 
known  that  most  dumb  persons  could 
speak  if  they  could  hear 

The  keeper  placed  in  her  hands  one 
of  the  little  carved  "totem-posts"  from 
Alaska.  Feeling  it  from  top  to  bottom, 
she  quickly  asked: 

"What  animal  is  this?" 
"That  is  a  bear." 
"What  bird  is  this?" 
"That  is  a  crow." 
"What  animal  is  this?" 
"That  is  a  beaver." 
"AYhat  do  the,y  mean?" 
"They  are  the  symbols  or  heraldic. 
signs  of  the  families  to  which  the  chief's 
wives  belonged." 
"Did  he  have  three  wives?" 
"Yes." 

Then  Miss  Helen  observed,  sotto  vose: 
"That  is  curious:  but  then   Solomon 
had  many  more  than  that." 

The  keeper  next  led  the  blind  girl  to 
a  sitting  figure  of  Osiris,  and  allowed 
her  to  stand  on  a  box  so  that  she  could 
pass  her  hands  over  the  whole  statue, 
which  she  did  with  the  greatest  delib- 
eration. 

Waiting  awhile,  she  addressed  the 
small  audience  from  her  pulpit  of  wood, 
after  this  fashion,  her  left  hand,  with 
finger-tips  uplifted,  resting  in  the  hand 
of  the  instructor. 

■•This  is  the  figure  of  a  man  sitting 
down,  holding  in  his  hand  something 
that  I  can  not  make  out.  I  know  it  is 
a  man.  because  he  wears  a  beard,  but 
it  is  very  much  conventionalized." 

I  was  greatly  surprised  at  this  last 
ward. which  she  pronounced  thus:  "con- 
ven-tion-al-ized."  and  used  it  correctly, 
because,    as   you   know,    the   beard   on 


early  Egyptian  statues  are  carved  in  a 
square  block. 

Helen  next  asked  to  see  a  mummy, 
and  the  keeper  opened  the  case.  The 
g-irl  reached  forth  her  hands,  and.  as 
they  passed  over  the  face  of  the  figure, 
she  pave  a  shudder. 

I  thought  she  would  reling-uish  her 
inquiry,  but  no.  she  never  ceased  until 
the  wrapped  form  of  the  dead  was 
searched  from  head  to  foot.  Then  she 
asked : 

"How  old  is  this'.'" 

"About  twenty-five  hundred  ySars." 
"Oh.  yes!"  she  said:  "older  than  Cleo- 
patra, but  not  so  old  as  Solomon." 

It  was  most  interesting  to  witness 
the  examination  of  textiles,  basketry, 
carvings,  and  of  the  mounted  animals. 
They  spent  several  hours  in  seeing  the 
museum,  as  Miss  Helen  termed  it,  and 
sure  enough,  while  those  cunning  fin- 
gers were  giving  out  and  receiving  in- 
formation, the  blank  eyeballs  stared 
into  the  oases  as  though  determined  to 
see. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  skill  and 
patience  that  will  open  the  eyes  of  the 
blind,  unstop  the  ears  of  the  deaf,  and 
teach  the  dumb  to  speak? — Golden  Days. 
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We  give  our  reader's  this  week  an  article 
complete  from  the  Mentok,  which  goes 
deeply  into  a  very  interesting  subject. 
The  writer  met  the  lady  last  Summer 
in  the  Gymnasium  at  Brantford,  and  has 
some  means  of  knowing  how  thoroughly 
she  is  acquainted  with  the  subject  she 
handles  so  ably.  She  is  in  charge  of  the 
physical  training  at  the  Perkins  School  at 
South  Boston. 

Physical  Culture,  the  %tate  of  being  in 
which  a  symmetrically  developed  body  is 
iii.ler  control  of  the  mind,  is  the  aim  of 
gymnastics  to-day.  Scholars  of  this 
science  no  longer  talk  of  great  muscular 
Strength  as  availing  anything.  To  them, 
rather,  mere  muscular  strength  is  but 
brute  force,  not  only  unavailing  iu  the 
development  of  the  higher  being,  but 
often  a  positive  hindrance  to  harmihous 
:  ction  in  the  body  as  a  whole.  A  ma- 
chine is  iu  its  best  working  condition  j 
v.  hen  each  wheel,  lever  and  screw  is  in-  ! 
diviiliially  perfect,  and  each  so  connected 
with  every  other  and  all  with  the  ex- 
ternal motor  power,  as  to  produce  the 
greatest  result  with  the  least  expenditure  : 
of  force. 

So  in  this  animate  machine,  the  living 
body,  each  organ  must  perform  its  own 
individual  function  properly  and  in  lu.r- 
moiiy  with  the  action  of  every  other 
organ  dominated  by  the  universal  motor 
power  resident  within  the  nerve  centres; 
and  nut  only  this,  but  we  must  obtain 
the  greatest  result  with  the  least  expen- 
diture  of  this  nerve  force. 

Now,  very  few,  if  any,  perfect  machines 
are  entered  at  the  school-room  Therefore, 
our  work  from  the  first  requires  a  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  the  human  body,  ability 
to  recognize  the  organic  condition  of  those 
instrusted  to  our  care,  and  skill  in  bring- 
ing each  organ  as  quickly  as  may  be  to  the 
normal  tonicity;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
!  indwelling  mind    must    be     established 


absolute  ruler  in  il  :  m  n  domain. 

I  'oi  i  anatel     here,  an  in  i  »l  ioni  ,    ubject 

land     ruler    are     interpendent,    so    that, 

while  we  strive  to    inal  e  mind    imperial 

for  the  more  pei  feci  di    -  lopmi  nt  oi  boi 

the  body  in  turn    render 01 1       duabt 

service    in    developing      menial    activity. 

Fdr  instance,  the  transition  of  attention 
from  its  purely  spontaneous  form  to  that 
higher  intellectual  slate  where  it  is  domi- 
nated by  will  is  a  gradual  mental  develop 

men!,  thai  is  large  dependent  upon  the 
iioih  for  its  perfect  fruit  ion. 

'the  seeing  child's  attention,  as  yet 
feebly  dominated  by  will,  is  attracted  bv 
the  passing  hand  organ.  He  is  at  once 
wholly  oblivious  to  work  in  the  school- 
room ;  but  bis  eyes  certainly,  and  very 
likely  his  whole  body,  turn  informant, 
anil  Ihe  teacher,  thus  notified,  calls  him 
back  to  his  lesson.  He  must  exert  his 
will,  be  it  ever  so  little,  todo  the  teacher's 
bidding;  and  that  little  effort  adds  just 
so  much  to  the  will's  power  over  attention. 
This,  or  something  similar,  is  repeated 
again  and  again  in  the  school-room,  until 
by  and  by  the  pupil,  perhaps  no  longer  a 
child,  can  of  himself  hold  his  attention 
to  the  given  task. 

It  is  just  heie  that  teachers  of  sightless 
children  must  needs  be  very  diligent,  for 
this  thing  is  almost  sure  to  happen  in  our 
school-room.  The  child  hears  the  street 
organ,  and  remembers  that  he  heard  one 
as  he  was  coming  to  school.  This  calls 
to  his  mind  the  long  journey,  and  he 
thiuks  of  the  boy  who  gave  him  an  orange 
o<i  the.  cars.  The  cars  suggest  the  engine ; 
and,  going  on  in  memory  of  the  real,  he 
slips  easily  enough  into  the  realm  of  pure 
fancy.  The  teacher  cannot  help  him,  for 
she  has  no  means  of  knowing  that  his 
attention  has  wandered.  II'S  eyes  do  not 
betray  it;  and  his  failure  to  master  the 
lesson  she  naturally  attributes  to  dubiess, 
and  only  discovers  the  real  trouble  when 
she  chalices  to  speak  directly  to  him  in 
one  ol  these  absent  moments. 

Just  here  Swedish  gymnastics  come  to 
the  teacher's  aid  and  the  pupil's  rescue, 
for  movements  of  the  body  executed  at 
word  of  command  are  the  teacher's  sound- 
ing line  to  the  pupil's  attention.  When 
the  body  is  called  upon  to  interpret  the 
mind's  action,  a  careless  movement  of 
hand  or  foot  tells  at  ouce-  that  attention 
is  wandering;  and  now  teacher  and  pupil 
together  can  hunt  up  attention,  and 
establish  will,  its  supreme  guardian.  Not 
iu  one  week  or  mouth  or  year  even,  but 
eventually,  this  sure  and  steadfast  hold 
upon  attention  which  we  gain  in  the 
gymnasium  will  manifest  itself  in  quick- 
ened intellectual  activity.  Second  only 
to  the  benefit  which  attention  receives 
from  Swedish  gymnastics  I  place  the  bless- 
ing of  recreation, — recreation  in  its  fullest 
sense,  an  escape  for  the  time  being  of 
both  mind  and  body  from  their  ordinary 
channels. 

Under  all   ordinary    circumstances   the 
grown  blind  pupil  must  have  a  conscious 
subconsciousness  of  surrounding  obstacles 
whenever  he  changes  bis  position.     Child 
reii  dp  not  mind  stumbling  over  chairs  or 
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SOCIETY  NEWS. 


Entertainment  !>y  Mrs.  Bell,  Mrs.  Chandler 
and  Others. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
ate  not  date.    The  series  of  teas  | 

and  receptions   '  occurred 

Lent  in  the    beautiful  new    ho;.. 
neeticut  avenue   have   been    exceptionally 
delightful    and    interesting,    combini 
they  generally  have,  someone  form  of  • 
tainment  with  the  pleasant  hospitality  ex- 
tended. 

It  was  a  most  wonderful  and  interesting 
experience  which  the  guests  had  yesterday 
in  conversing  with  a  charming  young  girl, 
Miss  Hellen,  who  is  both  blind  and  deaf, 
but  who,  notwithstanding  these  great  afflic- 
tions, has  attraction  enough  to  keep  berself 
constantly  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  ad- 
miring friends.  She  conversed  with  ease 
and  fluency  by  means  of  finger  impressions 
upon  the  hand,  made  r'tliet  by  Mr.  Bell  or 
her  friend  and  teacL"t  M*.>s  Sullivan,  for 
the  person  addressing  her,  the  answers  be- 
ing made  directly  by  word  of  mouth. 

The  possibilities  in  the  range  of  science 
have  never  had  abetter  exponent  than  this 
interesting  young  girl,  who,  although  she 
has  always  been  blind  and  deaf,  exhibited 
a  rare  order  of  intelligence  in  the  questions 
and  answers  which  she  made  to  a  great 
variety  of  persons  who  conversed  with  her 
during  the  afternoon. 

Miss  Hellen  is  about  13  years  of  age,  and 
when  it  is  considered  that  she  never  has 
been  able  to  receive  any  other  impression 
than  by  the  sense  of  touch,  her  acquire- 
ments are  nothing  short  of  marvelous. 

Miss  Hellen  wore  a  girlish  dress  of  white 
china  silk,  with  a  bouquet  of  lilies  of  the 
valley,  and  appeared  just  as  sweet  and 
lovely  as  her  nature  undoubtedly  is. 

Another  privilege  accorded  the  guests  was 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  Miss  Sullivan,  the 
young  lady  who  has  taught  Miss  Hellen  ail 
she  knows  and  in  whose  countenance  the 
twin  traits  of  patience  and  amiability  are 
indelibly  impressed. 

Miss  Sullivan  was  attired  in  lavender 
organdie,  and  the  teacher  with  her  pupil 
formed  a  pretty  group  at  one  end  of  the  par- 
lor. 

Mrs.  Bell  received  her  guests  in  fawn- 
colored  crepe  with  lace  sleeves-  to  match. 
She  was  assisted  by  Miss  Aileen  Bell  in 
pearl-gray  silk  touched  with  old  rose. 

In  the  library  The  punch  bowl  was  in 
charge  of  Miss  Tisdel  and  Miss  Xewcomb, 
while  Mrs.  Kennon  presided  at  the  tea  table 
in  the  dining  room,  assisted  by  Miss    Bell. 

The  suite  of  parlors  were  open  to  the  fresh 
air  without  artificial  light,  and  looked  very 
attractive  in  a  fresh  dress  of  spring  blos- 
soms and  branches  of  flowering  shrubs. 

A  large  number  of  representative  people 
were  present,  among  whom  were  Senator 
and  Mrs.  Cockrell,  Senator  and  Mrs.  Dolph, 
Mine.  Mendonca,  Mrs.  Dalzell,  Mrs.  J. 
Lowrie  Bell,  Mrs.  Hublev  Ashton,  Mrs. 
Lippett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poliok,  the  Swiss 
Minister,  Mr.  S.  P.  Langley,  Col.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Pickering  Dodge,  the  Misses  Maurv, 
Mrs.  Pilling,  the  Misses  Kourse,  the  Misses 
Drain.  Gen.  and  Mrs.  Breckinridge,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Archibald  Hopkins,  Gen.  and 
Mrs.  Greely,  Mrs.  'Worthington,  Miss 
Worthington  and  Dr.  Lambrun. 
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Boston,  May  13,  1893. 
To  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  Institution : 

The  Commencement  Exercises  of  this  School  will  be  held  in 
the  Boston  Theatre,  on  Tuesday,  June  6,  at  3  P.M.,  Hon.  George 
S.  Hale,  presiding. 

You  are  most  cordially  invited  to  honor  the  occasion  with 
your  presence. 

The  seats  in  the  orchestra,  first  balcony,  dress  circle,  and 
family  circle  of  the  Theatre  will  be  reserved  for  the  choice  of 
the  members  of  the  corporation,  and  the  friends  and  patrons  of 
the  Institution,  to  whom  this  invitation  is  sent,  until  Saturday, 
May  27.  Tickets  are  ready  for  delivery,  and  those  who  may  be 
desirous  of  obtaining  them  are  requested  to  send  me  a  written 
requisition.  No  more  than  three  or  four  can  be  given  to  an 
applicant. 

The  seats  will  be  reserved  until  THREE  O'CLOCK,  punc- 
tually, when  standing  persons  will  be  permitted  to  occupy  all 
vacant  places. 

M.  ANAGNOS. 


Mies  Sullivan,  the  teacher  who,  with  unwearied 
patience  and  self-sacrificing  devotion,  has  un- 
locked the  prison  doors  which  so  shut  in  the 
.  remarkable  intellect  possessed  by  Helen  Keller, 
■was  present,  and  in  the  talk  which  followed 
gave  most  interesting  glimpses  of  her  methods. 

Prof.  Bell,  after  stating  the  condition  of  the 
child  when  she  was  placed  in  Miss  Sullivan's 
care,  read  the  first  letter  written  by  her  to  her 
mother,  after  only  three  months  of  this  en- 
deavor, and  then,  after  an  interesting  account 
of  her  rapid  development,  read  her  latest  letter 
to  her  mother,  which,  in  thought,  language  and 
interest,  was  far  superior  to  that  which  would 
be  expected  from  any  girl  of  her  age. 

This  led  to  a  lively  discussion,  participated 
in  by  Prof.  Bell,  Dr.'  Harris,  President  Gallau- 
■det,  Major  Powell,  Prof.  Fay,  Col.  Kicolay  and 
Col.  Clark,  the  vice  president  of  the  society, 
who  has  presided  during  the  absence  in  Europe 
of  ex-Secretary  Poster,  the  president.  The  re- 
sponses by  Miss  Sullivan  to  the  questions  and 
suggestions  of  the  several  speakers  added  an 
element  of  vital  interest. 

Subsequently,  yielding  to  urgent  request, 
Prof.  Bell  read  a  prose  poem  in  which  this 
young  girl  expressed  the  impressions  made  upon 
her  by  Niagara  during  a  recent  visit.  The  letter 
to  her  mother  had  been  largely  a  description  of 
that  journey  from  the  Boston  school,  where 
she  now  lives,  to  Niagara  and  to  two  schools  for 
the  deaf— one  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  aud  one  at 
Northampton.  Mass. 

That  this  poem,  with  its  exalted  thought  and 
noble  expressions,  could  have  been  the  pro- 
duction of  a  child  not  yet  thirteen  years  of  ago 
seemed  almost  incredible:  but  many  of  those 
present  have  since  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
this  remarkable  child  at  the  residence  of  Prof. 
Bell,  and  no  evidence  of  intellectual  power  she 
may  give  will  again  by  them  be  thought 
incredible. 
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KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BUND. 

Among  the  recent  contributions  to  the 
Kindergarten  tor  the  Blind  are  sums  of 
55000  from  Mrs.  Warren  B.  Potter  and 
§1000  each  from  Mrs.  William  Appleton, 
Mrs.  Joseph  N.  Fiske,  Mrs.  N.  Thayer, 
Sr.,  Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Botch,  and  "A 
Friend."  The  treasurer,  Edward  Jackson, 
53  State  street,  represents  that  the  de- 
mands upon  the  kindergarden  are  double 
what  they  were  a  year  ago,  and  appeals 
for  further  contributions. 
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THE    EVENING    STAR 


WASHINGTON. 

MONDAY May  15,  1893. 


THE     LITEEABT     SOCIETY. 


Helen     Keller's      Wonderful    Powers    Dis- 
cussed at  a  Recent    Meeting. 

The  recent  meeting  of  the  Literary  Society 
held  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Godding  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  season.  The 
principal  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Prof. 
Graham  Bell,  whose  statements  were  listened  to 
with  the  closest  attention  and  were  followed  by 
an  animated  symposium,  participated  in  by 
several  of  the  members. 

Prof.  Bell's  remarks  were  practically  divided 
into  three  divisions.  In  the  first  the  interest- 
ing life  story  of  a  remarkable  teacher,  recently 
deceased,  who  'was  forced  to  fly  from  Germany 
during  the  troublous  revolutionary  times  of  1848, 


and  landed  in  Baltimore  with  only  50  cents  in  his 
pocket  and  no  knowledge  of  English  was  told. 
After  various  trying  experiences  the  indomita- 
ble courage  of  the  man  resulted  in  his  opening 
a  successful  private  school  in  that  city,  which 
was  attended,  during  the  forty  years  of  Mr. 
Knappes'  active  career,  by  some  17,000  pupils. 
It  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  this  school  deaf 
mutes  were  taught  to  speak  and  were  in  the 
classes  of  the  speaking  children  that  led  to  this 
reoital  of  his  life  work  by  Prof.  Bell.  Apart 
from  this  special  feature,  however,  the  story  of 
the  struggles  and  success  of  this  brave  man 
was  as  tonic  and  exhilarating  as  the  salt  breath 
of  the  sea.     ' 

President  Gallaudet  and  Prof.  Fay  followed 
with  interesting  statements  and  with  brief 
questions  and  replies  from  Prof.  Bell. 

Prof.  Bell  then  entered  upon  the  second  di- 
vision of  his  discourse,  his  theme  the  wonderful 
child  from  Alabama  who,  Ave  years  ago,  wholly 
deprived  of  sight,  hearirg  and  speech,  seemed 
absolutely  barred  out  from  intercourse  with 
her  kind."  or  from  any  conception  of  the  world 
about  her,  and  who  now,  in  her  thirteenth  year, 
amazes  all  who  meet  her  by  the  extent  of  her 
knowledge  and  the  brilliancy  of    her    intellect. 


FOR  A  GOOD  CAUSE. 

Recant  Gifts    to    the"  Kindergarten   for   the 
Blind. 

Treas.  Jackson  (53  State  st.)  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blindjaeknowledges  some 
handsome  subscriptions  toward  the  much 
needed  $20,000  for  completing  the  buildinj 
The  subscriptions  to  the  endowment  fund 
include:  Mrs.  William  Appleton,  $1000: 
Miss  Mary  F.  Bartlett,  $500;  Mrs.  S.  K. 
Burgess,  $25;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Cook,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  $100;  Mrs.  Oliver  Ditson,  $100; 
Miss  Anna  S.  Farnam,  $50;  Mrs.  J. 
N.  Fiske,  $1000;  F.  W.  Hunnewell,  SlOO.- 
in  memory  of  M.  D.  Kimball,  $100;  '  Miss 
Anna  C.  Lowell,  $100;  Mrs.  W.  B.  Potter, 
$5000;  Mrs.  Alice  Kent  Robertson,  proceeds 
of  a  reading,  $235 ;  Mrs.  N.  Thayer,  sr. ; 
$1000;  Mrs.  Anna  C.  L.  Waterson,  $50;  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Wolcott,  $500. 


The    subscriptions    to    the  new  building 
includes    Mrs.    Caroline    A.    Fuller, 


fund    .. 

West  Hingham,  $100;  Edward  Motley,  $100 
Mrs.  Benj.  S.  Botch,  $1000;  David  Sears; 
$200 ;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Thorndike,  $100. 

Mr.  Jackson  calls  attention  to  the  facts 
that  a  debt  of  $20,000  incurred  by  the  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  the  new  build- 
ings remains  to  be  provided  for.  A  second 
household  was  formed  in  February  almost 
equal  in  size  to  the  first.  The  number  of 
children  has  been  increased  from  36  to  55, 
and  there  are  now  twice  as  many  teachers 
and  other  officers  to  train  them  and  take 
care  ot  them  as  there  were  a  year  ago. 


THURSDAY,    MAY  18.    1893. 

Kducntion  of  Deaf  Mutes  Described, 
"Out  of  darkness  into  linht,"  was  tho  title  of 
a  paper  read  ny  Dr.  Clarence  J.Blake  before  a 
highly  interested  audience  In  the  rooms  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  last  evening. 
It  was  descriptive  of  tho  education  of  a  blind 
deaf  mute  in  which  was  set  forth  tho  patient 
processes  by  which  a  deaf  mute  is  enabled  to 
Kive  expression  to  his  thoughts,  and  to  acquire 
very  nearly  the  educatian  of  one  endowed  with 
every  faculty.  Many  deaf  mutes  were  present, 
the  well-knoWD  Miss  Thayer  of  tho  Kindergar- 
ten for  the  Blind,  and  her  pupil,  Willie  Robin, 
among  the  number. 

Mr.  Anaunos  explained  that  the  principles 
followed  in  the  education  of  the  blind  deaf- 
mutes  at  the  kindergarten  were  the  same  as 
those  introduced  by  Dr.  Howe  in  the  education 
of  Laura  Brldnman.  He  said,  in  reply  to  a 
question,  that  blind  deaf-muto  children  can 
always  tell  by  instinct,  at  the  first  touch  of  a 
stranger,  whether  they  like  him  or  not. 


KINDERGARTEN_FOR    THE    BLIND. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been  re- 
ceived from  date  of  Maroh  21  to  May  10, 1893 : 

ENDOWMENT  BTJND. 

A.  B 8100.00 

A  Friend 1,000.00 

A  Friend 50.00 

A  Friend. 26.00 

A  Friend 10.00 

A  Friend 5.00 

Anonymous _       2.00 

Mrs.  William  Appleton 1,000.00 

Miss  Mary  D.  Balfour 10.08 

J.  jf.  Harnard 6.00 

Miss  Mary  K.  Barflett 500.00 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Baylies , 10.00 

Miss  Lucy  Brewer.. 10.00 

Mrs.  S.  K.  Burgess 26.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  0.  T.  Cook.  Detroit,  Mich. 100.00 

Mrs.  Oliver  Dltson 100.00 

Easter  Offertory.  Trinity  Church 6.00 

Emma  and  Katie -30 

Miss  Ann  8.  Faraam 60.00 

Mrs.  E.  E.  V.  Field 10.00 

First  Congregational  Church.  New  Bedford, 

through  Kev.  V.  E.  Frothingham 60.00 

Mrs.  Joseph  N.  Flske 1,000.00 

Mrs.  Isaac  Hayden 26.00 

Mrs.  O.  O.  Howland '25.00 

F.  W.  Hunnewell 100.00 

In  memory  ot  M.  Day  Kimball 100.00 

K  5.00 

Miss  Anna  C.  Lowell 100.00 

Kindergarten,  West  Newton,  Mrs.  Sweetser..  2.00 

Mrs.  George  H.  Lyman 10.00 

.lohnP.  Lyman 25.00 

Mrs.  Jennie  L.Potter 6.00 

Mrs.  Warren  B.  Potter 6,000.00 

M1S3  Hannah  L.  Rantoul 25.00 

Mrs.  Alice  Kent  Kouertson,  proceeds  of  a 

reading 235S2 

Miss  Mary  Russell 5.00 

Miss  M.  C.  Sabine 3.00 

Mrs.  E.  K.  Storrs 25.00 

Mrs.  Isabella  W.  Talbot,  North  Blllorlca 60.00 

Mrs.  N.  Thayer,  Sr 1,000.00 

10.00 
5.00 
26.00 
50.00 
26.00 
10.00 
25.00 


B.  Vaughan.  Cambridge. 

MIssC.  C.  Vose 

Rev.  A.  F.  Washburn 

Mrs.  Anna  C.  L.  Waterston 

0.  J.  White 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Whiting,  Cambridge. 
L.  H.  W. 


Mrs.  J.  H.  Wolcott 500.00 


SOT  BTTHDIKG  ffUHD. 

Mrs.  Caroline  A.  Fuller,  West  Hlngham 100.00 

Edward  Motley .  100.00 

Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Rotch i 1,000.00 

David  Sears 200.00 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Thomdlke 100.00 

MlssC.  L.  W 15.00 


CONTRIBUTIONS  FOE   OFBRENT  EXPENSES. 

Annual  subscriptions  through  the  Ladies' 
Auxiliary  Aid  Society.  Miss  Olga  E.  Gard- 
ner, treasurer 1,400.00 

(Cambridge  branch  through  Mrs.  Agas-) 
^  slz,  SHOO;  Dorchester  branch  through  V 
(Mrs.  Whltten.  SBO.  ) 

Rev.  Charles  O.  Ames  (annual) 10.00 

Mrs.  Richard  Baker,  "        50.00 

Miss  Mary  V.  Iaslgl,  "        15.00 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Jackson 2.00 

Mrs.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson..  60.00 

D.  T.  Timayenls 10.00 

Edwin  F.  Waters 6.00 

Mrs.  James  B.  Wood,  Concord 10.00 


Boston  ga-tlff  <&Latjt. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  19,  1893. 


Mrs,  Emmons'  Bequests. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Mary  B.  Emmons 
of  Boston,  the  following  public  bequests 
are  made:  One  thousand  dollars  each  to  the 
Sooiety  for  theProvention  ofCruelty  toDumh 
Animals,  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Union,  Temporary  Home  for  the  Destitute, 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 

It  also  beaueaths  81000  "to  aid  In  main- 
taining a  primary  school  for  the  education 
of  little  children,  the  institution  to  be 
known  by  the  name  of  'Headquarters  for 
the  blind.'" 

The  residue  of  her  estate  Is  given  to  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  use  of  the  church  building 
fund.  


FRIDAY,    MAY    10,    1893. 


We  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing facts,  which  show  that  the  kindergarten  ii 
in  absolute  need  of  funds.  A  debt  of  820,000 
incurred  by  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
the  new  buildings  remains  to  be  provided  for. 
A  second  household  was  formed  in  February 
almost  equal  in  size  to  the  first.  The  number 
of  children  has  been  increased  from  thirty-six 
to  fifty-five,  and  there  are  now  twice  as  many 
teachers  and  other  officers  employed  to  train 
tbem  and  take  care  of  them  as  there  were  a 
year  ago.  In  consequence  of  this  growth  tho 
current  expenses  are  nearly  doubled,  while  the 
receipts  have  been  falling  off  fast.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  are  compelled  to  make  an 
earnest  appeal  for  further  contributions,  which 
will  be  thankfully  reoeived  and  gratefully  acr 
knowledged  by 

Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer. 

63  State  street,  Room  840k 


Bequests  to  Public  Charities. 
By  the  will  of  the  late  Mary  B.  Emmons  of 
Boston,  the  following  public  bequests  are  made 
$1000  each  to  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  tbe 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Union,  Temporary  Home  for 
tho  Destitute,  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Massachusetts  Sohool  for  the  Blind.  It 
also  bequeaths  81000  "to  aid  in  maintaining  a 
primary  school  for  the  education  of  little  chil- 
dren, the  institution  to  he  known  by  the  name 
of 'Headquarters  for  the  Blind.' "  The  residue 
of  her  estate  is  given  to  the  American  Unita. 
rian  Association  to  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
church  building  fund. 

The  West  Virginia  Tablet 

Saturday,  May  20, 1893. 

\  Continued  from  last  week.] 

An  eminent  educator  of  to-day  has  said 
"three-fourths  of  all  our  sins  aie  directly 
due  to  bodily  infirmities'."  What  more 
vital  seivice  can  our  school  render  to 
generation  than  to  provide  for  the  health 
ful  physical  development  of  their  pupils? 

As  the  muscles  arc  the  active  organs  of 
locomotion,  they  are  the  natural  agents  in 
bringing  about  a  healthful  development 
in  the  organs  which  sustain  life;  but  our 
thought  must  centre  upon  the  organism 
as  a  whole,  and  not  upon  muscle.  The 
structure  of  the  body  is  such  that  \ye  re- 
cognize at  once  the  organs  situated  vviih 
in  the  thorax  as  the  ones  espically  guarded 
by  nature,  Therefore,  the  principles 
which  underlie  a  system  of  rational  exer- 
cise will  prohibit  all  postures  which  tend 
to  contract  the  chest.  Here,  again,  we 
have  need  of  all  the  aid  which  science  can 
give  us;  for  flattened  chest  and  drooping 
head  usually  accompany  sightless  eyes. 
In  many  eases,  doubtless  this  is  due  to  a 
habit  of  stooping,  formed  when  light  was 
painful  to  the  eyes.  In  others,  it  results 
from  general  weakness  and  inactivity; 
while  there  is  always  lacking  the  in- 
centive to  an  erect  carriage  which  comes 
from  looking  at  objects  on  a  level  with  or 
above  the  eyes. 

In  the  Swedish  system  of  gymnastics 
tho  correct  posture  of  the  chest  is  made 
the  criterion  in  every  movement.  Such 
movements  of  head  aud  arms  as  elevate 
the  chest  and  liberate  the  shoulders,  when 
executed  with  full  volition  and  at  word 
of  command,  not  only  increase  the  chest 
capacity  and  stimulate  circulation,  but 
also  furnish  mental  recreation  by  taking 
the  mind  wholly  out  of  its  ordinary 
routine.  The  processes  of  digestion  and 
I  assimilation  are  direstly  influenced  bv 
proper  activity  of  the  muscles  of  trunk 
and  abdomen. 

Experience  has  fully  demonstrated  that 
gymnastic  exercises,  progressing  with  due 
regard  to  the  principles  of  physiology, 
greatly  assist  the  bodily  metabolism. 


Unilateral  movements  compel  activity 
on  boih  &idcs  of  the  brain,  strengthening 
its  wmking  ■  itwer  and  establishing  nil 
intimate  n  lationebip  between  mind  .mil 
body,  n  thai  i"  entunlly  just  the  »i 
of  em  cfl  n     given    act    i  i 

directed    -    urd  ion, I  none  i« 

Ii    i  ;  n  over  other  parts   nt 

the  b'tflr.     No  ■  led  nt    the 

much  "power       Oil 

i    p     e."  and  are  ju^t  ready  lor  and  should 
follow  the  beautiful  system   of    Del 
not,  however,  as  expounded   by  the   host 
of  mp  ii  ficial  ;  en- 

i      italize"    n  hich, 

when  they  begin,  has   little    enough     of 
life  in  it,  bnl  the  truly    cethetical    gymn- 
asts  .  ".  hii  li    hai  e    for    th<  ir    aim    the 
di  veloping  of  unconscious   harmoir 
I  \\  e  0  niiii'1  and  body. 

Deij.a  Bbkkbtt. 
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Sweet    little     Willie     Robin,    with      hex 
teacher,   was   the    central  attraction  at  the 

Society  of  Natural  History  last  night.  "How 
.  1 1 .  i  you  teaeh  her  the  differeno 
the  words 'right' and  'wrong  V  "  some  one 
in  the  audience  asked.  "I  made  her  lie 
down  on  the  floor  and  bite  and  scral 
said  Miss  Thayer,  "and  then  spelled  out  to 
her  the  word  'wrong.'  When  she  did  some- 
thing that  was  pleasing  ot  good,  I  taught 
her  the  word  'right.'  That  is  all.  She 
learned  them  gradually." 

*  *  *  •  • 
A  forcible  illustration  of  the  child's  mar- 
velous sense  of  touch  and  her  equally  mar- 
velous memory  was  given  quite  accident- 
ally. In  feeling  her  way  around  tin 
while  Miss  Thayer  was  busily  engaged  an- 
swering questions,  she  came  near  a  reporter 
and  touched  his  hand.  She  instantly  re- 
traced her  steps  to  Miss  Thayer  and  said  : 
"Come  and  see  that  man."  The  audience 
smiled.     "What's  his  name?"  she  asked. 

fr       *       *        »       S 

Half  an  hour  later,  after  Willie,  at  the  in- 
formal reception  which  followed  the  meet- 
ing, had  met  at  least  50  other  persons  and 
learned  their  names,  she  again  came  near 
the  reporter.  Placing  her  hand  on  his  she 
instantly  spoke  his  name. 

The  Looker-Ox. 


C^e  Christian  Iffegfgter. 


May  18  1893] 


For  the  Christian  Register. 

ANDEEW  PKESTON  PEABODY. 

BY   WILLIAM    BRCNTON. 

His  life  was  rounded  as  the  gladsome  year 

When   autumn  comes   with   fruit   and  golden 
grain, — 

When  fair  is  all  the  land  from  hill  to  plain, 
And  beautiful  with  love  the  skies  appear. 
His  strength  was  spent  in  service  wise  and  fair; 
Comp  anion,  guide,  and  minister  of  youth, 

He  fed  their  hearts  with  sympathy  and  truth, 
A  flower  of  angel-sweetness  everywhere! 
God  blessed  him  with  the  snow-white  crown   of 
age; 

He  lived  In  glory  of  a  sunset  sky; 
As  simple  as  a  child,  this  saintly  sage 

Was  type  and  token  of  the  life  on  high : 
The  gates  ajar  such  blessed  ones  do  leave, 
For  oh,  what  peace  from  them  our  souls  receive! 


ft 
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THE  NEW  BUILDING  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND,  AT  JAMAICA  PLAIN,  MASS. 


The   Graphic. 


CHICAGO,  SATURDAY,  MAY   20,  1893. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


This  institution  has  just  been  opened  in  Jamaica  Plain, 
Massachusetts,  and  furnishes  to  the  unfortunate  little  ones 
whose  eye  s  are  darkened  opportunities  such  as  their  more 
fortunate  brothers  and  sisters  are  offered  in  every  city  in 
the  land.  The  view  from  all  the  windows  of  the  new 
building  is  superb,  and  the  house  is  built  for  elegance  as 
well  as  comfort.  The  spacious  dining-room  and  parlor  are 
on  the  western  side.  The  matron's  room  is  above  the  par- 
lor, and  a  teacher's  room  above  hers.  There  is  a  nursery 
and  the  maids'  rooms.  On  the  top  floor  is  a  gymnasium 
and  play-room.  On  the  other  side  of  the  house  are  the 
little  rooms  for  the  little  girls,  bath-rooms,  plenty  of  linen- 
closets  and  store-rooms.  This  chief  building  faces  south, 
and  has  the  sunshine  all  day  long,  if  there  is  any,  for  the 
blind  children  rejoice  in  the  brightness  of  sunshine  as 
much  as  and  even  more  than  those  who  can  see. 

The  plans  for  the  building  have  been  prepared  with  care 
and  study.  The  uses-of  such  a  structure  as  this  are  of  a 
characterto  demand  the  utmost  skill  in  the  preparatory  work 
of  the  architect,  while  there  are  comparatively  few,  if  any, 
precedents  upon  which  to  draw  for  suggestion.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  no  question  but  this  demand  has  been  met.  The 
trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  under  whose  care  the  kindergarten  is 
placed,  are  confidently  expecting  that  the  present  building 
will  be  but  one  of  several  devoted  to  this  philanthropic 
work.  The  present  structure  is  only  a  part  of  the  building 
which  it  is  planned  to  erect.  When  completed  in  all  its 
details  Massachusetts  may  well  be  proud  of  it,  as  unques- 
tionably it  will  surpass  anything  of  the  kind  now  in  ex- 
istence. 


to  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  at 
South  Boston.  Mass.,  where  mechanical 
trades  are  taught  the  blind.  He  hopes  to 
acquire  skill  in  some  occupation  which  will 
enable  him  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

About  three  years  aeo  Mr.  Osborne  was 
driving  his  milk  waeon  in  Georgetown, 
when  a  13-year-old  boy.  carrying  a  shotgun, 
addressed  him  an  inquiry.  Mr.  Osborne 
did  not  answer  in  a  way  to  suit  the  young- 
ster, and  the  latter  discharged  the  Sun  at 
the  milkman's  face,  from  a  distance  of  only 
a  few  feet.  The  shot  entered  both  eyes,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  Mr.  Osborne  was  wholly 
blind. 

The  boy  was  arrested,  tried  and  sentenced 
to  two  years  in  State  prison.  Soon  after  his 
discharge  he  burglarized  a  restaurant,  and 
for  this  offence  was  sent  back  to  prison  lor 
five  years. 


BOSTON  ETEMG  RECORD. 
MA7    23,    1893. 


He  Is  26  and  Hopes  for  Perkins 
Institute. 


Only   One  Loophole   of   Aid  for  \ 
Him. 


Walter  P..  Forbush,  Architect. 


existence  of  the  Perkins   Institution,  which 
receives  pupils  from  all  New  England 
he  came  here  with  his  untie  to  inquire  into 
his  chance  of  becoming  an  ini 

Could  Not  be  a  Pupil. 

He  found  that  he  could  not  become  a 
pupil,  as  the  limit  r.f  age  is  .  it  the 

officers  of  the  institution  told  him   that   he 
could  join  the  workshop  force  on  Fourth  St.. 
which  provides  for  older  unfortunates,    and  \ 
where    simple    trades    like    seating    caned 
chairs  are  taught. 

But  meantime  the  mother  and  son  could 
not  be  separated.  She  must  live  with  him 
in  his  present  mentally  shaken  condition  01 
it  would  be  useless  to  think  of  his  coming. 
The  boy  brightened  up  as  he  was  told  of  the 
success  of  some  of  the  operatives  in  the  work- 
sliip.  and  was  shown  about  by  inmates  whose 
cases  were  as  hopeless,  apparently,  as  his 
own  at  one  time,  but  it  was  hard  to  throw- 
off  the  terrible  incubus  of  depression,  and 
finally,  after  talking  the  matter  over,  it 
decided  that  he  should  not  enter  till  next 
September,  the  family  meanwhile  Trust 
fortune  to  provide  means  so  that  the  neither 
and  son  may  live  together  during  his  educa- 
tion in  the  workshops.  It  has  been  a  terri- 
ble three  years'  experience  for  the  young 
fellow,  and  nobody  at  the  institution  won- 
ders at  his  despondency. 

There  is  a  bill  before  the  Conn,  legisla- 
ture aiming  to  provide  a  pension  for  the  in- 
digent blind  of  the  State.  If  this  becomes  a 
law  he  will  receive  needed  help.  Otherwise 
the  outlook  for  his  future  depends  largely 
upon  people  with  means  who  are  interested 
enough  iu  his  case  to  help  him  along. 

The  boy  who  shot  the  sight    out    of  the 

Eoor  fellow's  eyes  has  been  pardoned   from 
is    five   years'    sentence  on  account  of  his 
mental  irresponsibility. 


$0st0tt  §mhy  <&Iob*. 

MONDAY,    MAY  22,  1893. 


TAKEN  TO  PERKINS  INSTITUTE. 


Blind   Milkman  of   Georgetown,  Conn., 

Brought  to  Boston  to  Learn  a  Trade 

-Tragedy  That  Took  His  Eyesight. 

Norwalk,  May  22.— Clarence   Osborne. 

I  the  Georgetown  milkman,  has  been  taken 


One  of  the  saddest  cases  that  has  ever 
come  to  the  notice  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  is  that  of  Clarence 
Osborne  of  Georgetown,  Conn.,  who  came 
with  his  uncle  to  So.  Boston  last  week  to 
see  about,  being  admitted . 

Osborne  is  2G  years  old,  and  three  years 
ago  while  driving  a  milk  wagon  was  shot  in 
the  eyes  by  a  half-witted  boy  who  was  carry- 
ing about  a  shot  gun.  In  three  weeks 
Osborne  was  in  perpetual  darkness,  totally 
blind. 

He  is  the  only  son  of  his  widowed  mother, 
and  her  sole  support,  but  for  the  past  three 
years  has  been  unable  to  do  anything  to 
contribute  to  the  household  funds,  and 
poverty  has  stood  at  the  door  dragging  the 
little  family  down  a  little  further  into  debt 
every  month. 

As  the  days  went  by  the  young  man  be- 
came terribly  depressed,  aud  his  physical 
health,  never  particularly  robust,  suffered 
a  relapse.  At  times  his  depression  became 
so  great  that  his  friends  feared  he  would 
make  way  with  himself,  hopeless  of  the  : 
future  as  lie  was. 

Then  some  one  called  his   attention  to  the 


IMtar. 


KINGSTON,  N.  Y.    WEDNESDAY.  MAY  : 


Ou  Monday,  through  the  kindness  of 
of  M.  Anaguos,  Superintendent  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind.  T. 
Canfield  received  the  book  of  common 
prayer,  and  "Little  Women,"  by  Louisa 
Alcott,  in  3  volumes,  in  embossed  print, 
the  whole  weight  being  25  pounds. 


PERKINS    INSTITUTION. 

Commencement  Exercises  Will  Be  Held  In 
Boston  Theatre. 

Many  have  reason  to  rosrret  the  destruction  of 
Tremont  Temple,  but  few,  probably,  experience 
this  feeling  in  a  keener  degree  than  the  friends 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  attend  the  com- 
mencement exeroises  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind.  But  Mr.  Eugene  Tompkins 
has  proved  a  friend  in  need,  kindly  and 
eenerously  having  offered  to  the  institution 
the  use  of  the  Boston  Theatre  for  the  oocasion. 

The  annual  commencement  exercises  will  be 
held  on  June  6th  at  three  o'clook  P.  M.  Tickets 
may  be  obtained  at  37  Avon  place.  An  inter- 
esting musical  and  literary  programme  is  an- 
nounced, fully  up  to  the  usual  standard  of  ex- 
cellence. Among  the  other  good  things  we 
note  the  presentation  of  an  original  dialogue 
by  the  boys  of  the  graduating  class,  and  a  most 
attractive  exercise  by  the  children  from  the 
kindergarten,  including  Willie  Elizabeth 
Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer,  the  blind 
deaf  mutes.  The  little  ones  are  sure,  too,  to 
divide  the  musical  honors  with  the  older  stu- 
dents, as  all  will  agree  who  have  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  oi  listening  tothairraally  remarka- 
ble playing.  Mr.  Harvey  N.  Shepara  is  to 
speak  in  behalf  of  this  department  of  the 
school.  Hon.  George  S.  Hale  will  preside.  The 
presentation  of  diplomas  by  Mr.  John  S. 
Dwight,  to  the  graduating  class,  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  last  number  on  tho  programme— 
a  chorus  of  mixed  voices.  No  tickets  are  re- 
quired for  the  upper  gallery  of  the  theatre. 


THE 

SOUTH  BOSTON   INQUIRER, 


SOUTH    BOSTON,    MAY    27,  1893. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

COMMENCEMENT. 

Boston  sympathy  and  interest  is  many- 
sided,  but  educational  institutions  always 
share  generously  in  her  favor.  She  has  a 
special  regard  for  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
and  encourages  the  work  of  this  establish- 
ment by  the  warm  appreciation  with  which 
the  annual  exhibition  is  received.  The 
Commencement  exercises  are  announced 
to  occur  on  June  6,  at  3  p.  m.,  in  Boston 
Theatre.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  No. 
37  Avon  place.  A  programme  of  unusual 
merit  has  been  arranged,  consisting  of 
fine  musical  selections  and  carefully  pre- 
pared literary  exercises.  The  superior 
training  iu  physical  culture  will  be  ex- 
hibited by  a  gymnastic  class  oi  girls  and 
by  the  boys'  military  drill.  The  kinder- 
garten children,  including  the  blind  deaf- 
mutes,  Willie  Elizabeth  R.biu  and 
Tommie  Stringer,  will  harbinger  summer 
by  an  exeicise  entitled  "Our  Elower  Gar- 
den." Mr.  Harvey  N.  Shepard  will  plead 
to  liquidate  the  debt  and  provide  an  en- 
dowment fund  for  this  important  denart- 
I  ment  of  the  institution.  The  graduates 
will  receive  their  diplomas  at  the  hand  of 
Mr.  John  S  D  wight,  who  has  long  been  a 
devoted  fnend  to  the  institution.  The 
exercises  will  close  with  singing,  the 
selection  being  a  chorus  by  Rossini.  Hon. 
George  S.  Hale  will  preside.  No  tickets 
are  required  for  the  upper  gallery  of  the 
theatre,  to  which  the  public  is  cordially 
invited. 
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SATURDAY  MORNING,  MAY  2T,  1893. 


TO  USE  THE  8EWING  MACHINE. 

One  of  the  Exercises   at  the  Perkins  Institute 
Commencement. 

June  6  is  the  date  appointed  for  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  which  will  be  held  this 
year  in  Boston  Theatre,  :it  the  usual  hour, 
3  p.m.  An  interesting  programme  has  been 
prepared  tor  the  occasion. 

One  of  the  graduates,  in  connection  with  an 

exercise  in  physics,  will  illustrate  by  means  of 

inngr  machine  a  practical  feature  of  the 

school  course.    The  other  members  of  the  class 


will  take  part  in  an  original  dialogue  entitled 
'  Our  Share  in  the  World's  Work."  which  will 
conclude  with  a  valedictory  by  H.  E.  Mozeal- 
biis.  The  music  department  will  be  repre- 
sented by  five  uumb?rs,  and  special  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  gymnastics  and  mili- 
tary drill. 

While  the  day  is  essentially  "the  graduate's 
day,"  the  foundation  elements  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  institution  will  shine  forth 
in  the  children  who  have  enjoyed  the  blessing's 
of  its  kindergarten.  "Our  Flower  Garden"  is 
the  subject  Which  these  children  will  present 
to  the  audience  in  song,  game  and  story,  Willie 
Elizabeth  Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer  sharing 
in  the  garden  work  and  play. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Shepard  will  make  a  plea  in  behalf 
of  the  kindergarten.  Hon.  G.  S.  Hale  will  pre- 
side, and  Mr.  J.  S.  Dwight  will  present  the 
diplomas.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the 
store,  37  Avon  pi.  No  tickets  are  required  for 
the  upper  gallery  of  the  theatre. 
"»" 


JBost0n  3mxataL 

TEN    PACES. 
SATURDAY,  MAY  27,  1893. 


AT  PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 

The  programme  for  Commencement,  just  is- 
sued by  the  PerKins  Institution,  gives  promise 
of  an  interesting  entertainment.    Hon.  George 

5.  Hale  is  to  preside.  John  S.  Dwight,  Esq., 
will  present  the  diplomas.  Boys  of  the  eradu- 
ating  class  are  to  give  an  original  dialogue 
entitled  "  Our  Share  iu  the  World's  Work." 
Physical  exercises  and  several  musical  num- 
bers are  interspersed.  The  kindergarten  will 
illustrate  their  "  flower  garden "  by  songs, 
modeling  and  games,  closing  with  a  waltz 
from  the  little  Kinder  Orchestra.  The  exer- 
cises will  he  held  at  3  o'clock  on  Tuesday,  June 

6,  in  the  Boston  Theatre. 
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SATURDAY  MORNING,  MAY  27,  1893. 

PERKINS  INSTITUTE  MMtpCEMEHT. 

The     commencement     exercises    of    the 
Perkins/Institution  for  the  Blind  will  be 
held    in    Boston    Theatre    Tuesday    after- 
noon,    June    0,     at    3    o'clock.    The  .  de>- 
partments      for      literary,     musical    and 
physical    culture   are   represented   in    the, 
programme.    The    two    numbers    assigned 
to   graduates  are  an  exercise  in  physics, 
to  be  illustrated  by  the  sewing  machine, 
and    an    original    dialogue    entitled    "Our 
Share   in    the   World's   Work."    The   chil- 
dren    from     the    kindergarten,     including 
Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  and  Master  Tom- 
my   Stringer,    will    illustrate    by    models,  j 
song  and  game  a  subject  borrowed  from  ! 
nature.    The    school    is   In   need   of  funds  | 
for    the    payment    of    tho    debt    incurred 
by   the   erection,  of   a    new   building,    and 
also     to     provide     for     its     future     main-  | 
tena'nee,    and    Harvey    N.    Shepard,    Esq., 
will  make  a  special  plea  for  contributions  ' 
to   supply   these   deficiencies. 

The  Hon.  George  S.  Hale  will  preside  ; 
and  John  S.  Dwight,  Esc;.,  will  give  out  ; 
the  diplomas.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  ! 
at  the  office,  37  Avon  place.  No  tickets  , 
are  required  for  rhe  upper  gallery  of  the 
theatre. 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 

The  commencement  exercises  oi  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  j 
School  for  the  Blind  will  be  held  in  the  j 
Boston  Theatre  June  Gat  3  P.M.  Hon.  j 
George  S.  Hale  will  preside.  Eight  stu- 
dents will  receive  the  diplomas  awarded 
for  meritorious  work,  at  the  hands  of 
Mr.  John  S.  Dwight,  who  has  for  many 
years  been  identified  with  the  interests 
of  the  school.  The  kindergarten  chil- 
dren, including  Willie  Elizabeth  Rooin 
aud  little  Tommy  Sringer,  will  show  to 
the  audience  their  "Elower  Garden," 
illustrated  by  songs,  modelling  ana 
game.  Their  little  orchestra  will  play  a 
waltz  composed  by  their  teacher.  Mr. 
Harvey  N.  Shepard  will  make  a  plea  in 
behalf  of  the  infant  institution.  The 
musical  part  of  the  programme  includes 


an  overture  by  the  band,  a  trio  for  violin, 
clarinet  and  cornet,  a  song,  and  a  chorus 
o£  mixed  voices.  Admission  cards  to 
the  exercises  may  be  secured  at  the 
salesroom  of  tho  institution,  No.  37  Avon 
place.  No  tickets  are  required  for  tbe 
upper  gallery  of  the  theatre,  to  which 
the  public  is  cordially  invited. 


BOSTON  HOME  JOURNAL. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Paper, 

SATURDAY,  MAY  87,  1893. 


A  glance  at  the  program  for  commencement, 
just  issued  by  the  Perkins  Institution,  gives 
promise  of  an  exceptionally  interesting  enter- 
tainment. Hon.  George  S.  Hale  is  to  preside 
and  John  S.  Dwight,  Esq.,  will  present  the 
diplomas.  Boys  of  the  graduating  class  are  to 
give  an  original  dialogue  entitled,  "Our  Share 
in  the  World's  Work."  Physical  exercises  and 
several  musical  numbers  are  interspersed.  The 
Kindergarten,  which  now  numbers  fifty-four 
pupils,  will  illustrate  their  "flower  garden"  by 
songs,  modeling  and  game,  in  wbicn  Willie 
Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer  will  take  part,  clos- 
ing with  a  waltz  from  the  little  Kindergarten  or- 
chestra. The  importance  of  this  fundamental 
training  for  the  blind,  already  bringing  forth 
such  good  fruits,  and  the  need  of  its  enlarge- 
ment should  call  forth  the  heartiest  sympathy 
and  co  operation  of  all.  To  promote  this  object, 
Harvey  N.  Shepard,  Esq.,  will  make  a  special 
appeal.  The  exercises  will  be  held  at  3  o'clock 
on  Tuesday,  June  6,  in  the  Boston  Theater. 
Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the  salesroom  of  the 
institution, "37  Avon  Place.  No  tickets  are  re- 
quired for  the  upper  gallery  of  the  theater. 


%%t  Q&acon. 


BOSTON.  SATURDAY.  MAY  27,  1893. 


--  The  inquiries  as  to  the  date  of  the 
commencement  exercises  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  can  now  be  definitely  answered.  Mr. 
Eugene  H.  Tompkins  has  most  generously 
granted  to  the  school  the  use  of  Boston  The- 
atre for  the  occasion  and  the  exercises  will 
be  held  on  June  6,  at  3  o'clock  p.  M.  The 
Hon.  George  S.  Hale  will  preside.  To  judge 
bv  the  programme,  the  patrons  and  friends  of 
the  estab'ishment  who  may  find  it  convenient 
to  respond  to  the  cordial  invitation  to  attend 
the  exercises  will  not  be  disappointed  in  the 
excellence  of  this  annual  exhibition.  Eight 
students  will  receive  the  diplomas  awarded 
for    meritorious    work   at  the   hands  of   Mr. 

]  John  S.  Dwight,  who  has  been  for  many  years 

1  identified  with  the  interests  of  the  school. 
The  kindergarten  children,  including  Willie 
Elizabeth  Robin  and  little  Tommy  Stringer, 
will  show  to  the  audience  their  "Flower  Gar- 
den," illustrated  by  songs,  modelling  and 
games.  Their  little  orchestra  will  play  a 
waltz  composed  by  their  teacher.  Mr.  Har- 
vey N.  Shepard  will  make  a  plea  in  behalf  of 
the  infant  institution,  which  it  is  hoped  mill 
meet  with  generous  response.  The  musical 
part  of  the  programme  includes  an  overture 
by  the  band  j  a  trio  for   violin,   clarinet  and 

j  cornet ;  a  song  and  a  chorus  of  mixed  voices. 

1  Admission  cards  to  the  exercises  may  be  se- 
cured at  the  salesroom  of  the  institution,  No. 
37  Avon  place.  No  tickets  are  required  for 
the  upper  gallery  of  the  theatre,  to  which  the 
public  are  cordially  invited.    


THE  BOSTON  BUDGET 


MAY  28,  1893. 


The  public  will  have  an  opportunity  of 

showing  their  interest  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  by  an  attendance  at  the  Commencement 
Exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  which  will 
be  held  in  Boston  Theatre,  Tuesday  afternoon, 
June  6,  at  3  o'clock.  The  programme  affords 
pleasing  variety,  its  numbers  being  selected  to 
represent  the  work  done  by  the  pupils  In  the  lit- 
erary and  musical  departments  of  the  school,  and 
also  In  its  gymnasium.  Since  the  establishment 
of  the  Ktnaergarten  it  has  had  a  special  place  in 
the  annual  exercises  of  the  parent  school.  The 
children  will,  this  year.  Illustrate  by  model,  game 
and  song  a  beautiful  bit  of  nature  study.  Willie, 
Elizabeth,  Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer  will  share 
in  the  work  and  play  of  the  exercise.  The  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  little  applicants  de- 


mand3  a  continued  appeal  for  funds  to  provide 
for  their  admission.  Harvey  N.  Shepard,  Esq 
will  make  a  plea  In  behalf  of  this  work.  Hon' 
George  8.  Hale  will  preside,  and  John  8.  JJwIght 
E»q.,  will  present  the  diplomas.  Tickets  may  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  the  Institution,  37  Avon 
place.  None  are  required  for  the  upper  gallery 
of  the  theatre,  to  wh;ch  the  public  are  invited. 
"  ...  Willie  Robin,  who,  next  to  Laura  Bridgman 
and  Helen  Keller,  is  the  most  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  marvellous  progress  In  the  education 
Of  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  children  at  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind,  now  has  a  vocabulary  of 
nearly  2000  spoken  words. 


Mian  <$)omkt. 


SUNDAY  MORNING,  MAY    28,  1893. 


The  many  friends  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 

the  Blind  will  be  interested  in  the  announcement  of  its 
annual  commencement  exercises  which  are  to  take 
place  in  Boston  Theatre  June  (i  at  3  o'clock  f.  M.  The 
programme  consists  of  ten  numbers.  Part  I.  includes 
an  overture  played  by  the  band,  an  exercise  in  physics, 
Illustrated  by  the  sewing  machine ;  a  trio  for  violin, 
clarinet  and  cornet;  songs,  modelling  and  music  by 
the  Kindergarten  children,  with  a  plea  in  behalf  of  the 
little  school  by  Harvey  N.  Shepard.  Esq.,  and  a  piano 
solo.  Part  II.  opens  with  gymnastics  and  a  military 
drill,  followed  by  a  vocal  solo;  an  original  dialogue 
by  members  of  the  graduating  class;  presentation  of 
diplomas  by  John  8.  Dwight,  Esq.,  and  a  chorus  for 
mixed  voices.  Owing  to  the  illness  of  Dr.  Eliot,  the 
Hon.  George  S.  Hale  lias  kindly  consented  to  preside 
on  the  occasion.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the 
office  of  the  institution,  37  Avon  place.  No  tickets  are 
required  for  the  upper  gallery  of  the  theatre. 


Boston  and  Hartford  Far  iu  Advance 
off  (he  Metropolis. 

"Not  long  ago,"  6aid  a  Brooklyn  woman  who 
takes  much  interest  in  educational  matters,  "I 
visited  the  kindergarten  department  of  the  Blind 
institute  in  New  York.  For  some  months  I  had 
been  deeply  interested  in  Froobol's  system  and 
hoped,  through  seeing  these  children  at  work,  to 
learn  that  they  were  gaining  the  same  ideas  of 
form,  of  beauty,  if  not  of  color,  which  are  con- 
tinually being  acquired  by  so  many  in  other  of 
these  wonderful  child  gardens.  My  attention 
was  at  first  attracted  by  the  small  tables  which, 
stood  upon  the  largo  table,  one  in  front  of  each 
child.  The  tops  of  these  small  stands  were  padded 
and  marked  off  in  squares  with  well  raised  lines, 
thus  enabling  the  pupils  to  erect  their  block 
forms  with  greater  ease.  The  lines  on  their  sew. 
ing  cards  were  also  raised,  while  china  figures  of 
dishes,  animals,  etc.,  were  given  them  as  patterns 
for  their  modeling.  Yet  with  all  these  tangible 
helps,  little  interest  was  awakened,  and  conse- 
quently their  progress  was  slow.  Only  a  few 
could  make  any  but  the  simplest  designs,  oither 
in  block  building,  weaving,  or  any  of  the  so 
called  gifts  and  occupations.  In  fact,  this  place 
reminded  me  strangely  of  an  old  time  school 
room,  where  hard  tasks  were  being  learned  from 
a  teacher,  too  wise  to  understand  her  pupils' 
needs,  rather  than  becoming  acquainted  with  a 
variety  of  objects  through  the  help  and  sympa- 
thy of  a  friend,  or  older  playmate.  'Come,  Her- 
man,' said  their  instructress,  'how  many, 
faces  has  a  cube?  Now  you  must  know  it 
by  this  time.  Come,  be  quick,  or  I  shall 
have  to  ask  Louisa.  Oh,  dear  !  I  am 
completely  wearing  myself  out  in  trying  to 
teach  these  stupid  children.'  What  a  contrast 
was  this  to  the  kindergartens  in  Hartford  that  I 
had  so  lately  visited !  With  what  deftness  and 
delight  had  those  supple  baby  fingers  folded  bits 
of  paper  into  various  geometrical  forms  or  ea- 
gerly arranged  small  lentil  seeds  in  the  outline 
of  a  graceful,  delicate  bird.  Sometimes  this  idea 
originated  in  their  own  active,  thoughtful  minds 
and  at  otherB  was  the  suggestion  or  by  the  direc- 
tion of  one  of  those  charming  beings  brimf  nl  of 
heart's  sunshine  and  love,  who  is  called  a  kinder- 
gartner.  I  could  continue  indefinitely  singing 
the  praises  of  this  old  yet  new  method, 
were  not  others  more  thoroughly  versed  in 
this  branch  of  knowledge  doing  likewise, 
while  I  am  merely  trying  to  show  the 
pressing  needs  of  those  who  cannot  see, 
I  think  we  can  justly  compare  the  blind  with 
children  who  see.  I  am  sure  that  anyone  would 
feel  so  who  had  met  and  oonversed  with  the  pu- 
pils of  Mr.  Anagnos'  kindergarten,  situated  a  lit- 
t-e  out  of  Boston,  whose  ages  are  between  5  and 
1?."  Their  eutertainiaS  stories,  pretty  songs  and 
auectiouate  manners  make  them  most  delightful 


^companions.    3omo  of  these  little  girls  and  boy* 
have  formed  an  orchestra  and  play  most  enchant- 
ing.    Kinder  symphonies  on   their 
tin  horns,  etc.    By  the  time  they  enter  to 
tution  at  South  Boston  they  have  learned  with 
little  difficulty  to  read  and  write.    AH   ii 
gether    with     the   sloil    Which     is 
taught  tbem,   constitutes   a   broad    foun 
of     elementary     knowledge.      What     may    we 
not   look    for    in    years   to   come   from   these 
miniature  men  and  women?    Yet  when  wo  reflect 
how  ignornnt  and  helpless  the  majority  of  (bene 
children   once   were,    and  from  what  wi 
homes  many   of   thera   were  taken,  we  ore  ir- 
resistibly drawn  to  the  conclusion   that  an  im- 
mense amount  of  patience,  ability  and  love  must 
have  been  expended  ou  their  training.    All  great 
thinkers  tell  us  that  during  the  first  seven  years 
of  life  we  form  our  deepest,  most  lasting  impres- 
sions, and  that   the   foundation   of   the  moral 
nature  is  then  laid.    How  much  must  depend  on 
our  environment  at  this  time!    Now,  if  we  are 
thus   impressionable    as    young    children,    are 
we    not   right   in   supposing  that  this  method 
of    child      culture,     though      admirably      sys- 
temized    and    taught    by    Pestalozzi,    Froebel 
and     other    philosophers,    did     not     originate 
with     them,    but    that,    on     the    contrary,    it 
has   been  evolved  through  the  questionings  of 
many  generations  of  small  researchers,  and  the 
answers  of  countless  true  mothers  from  age  to 
age,  who  have  been  led  by  these  inquirers  to  look 
more  keenly  around  them  and  give  a  truer,  more 
thoughtful   account   of  this   wonderful    world. 
Whether   this  be   so   or  not,  a  new  method  of 
teaching  has  come  to  be  widely  adopted  and  has 
influenced  and  modified  the  older  methods  in 
many  directions.     The  primary  department   of 
the  Blind  institute  in  New  York,  where  scholars 
from  8  to  12  yearBold  are  taught,  is  oalled  a  kin- 
dergarten, but  to  make  this  in  reality  what  it 
now  is  in   name  several  things   are    essential. 
Let  those    blind    children     begin    their     edu- 
cation  at   5    instead    of    at   8   years    of    age. 
This,   of   course,   will    swell    both    school    and 
expenses,    so    let-the    fund  for    thayblind   be 
increased,  even  should  we  be  obliged  to  appeal 
to   charity.    If   another  teacher   be  added   6he 
must  possess  those  combined  qualities  which  are 
needed  to  make  a  true  kindergartner.    As  the 
blind  are  receiving  in  raised  r^rint  the  best  En- 
glish and  American  literature  it  is  the  ardent 
hope  of  one  of  their  number  that  they  may  also 
have   the   best   and  widest  instruction  that  this 
land   can   furnish,  thus   enabling   thera  in  the 
future  to  fulfill  life's  noblest  occupations   and 
joice  in  the  fruit  of  their  own  undertakings." 
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These  little  ones,  whose  darkened  eyes 
Afford  no  lesson  of  the  day, 

Stand  waiting  in  a  mute  surprise 
Till  we  shall  ope  to  them  the  way. 


When  man's  Redeemer  heavenward  sped 
He  uttered  a  command  of  might ; 
"Feed  ye  my  sheep,  my  lambs,"  he  said,   j 
And  softly  vanished  from  man's  sight. 

—  Julia    Ward  Howe. 


Willie   Elizabeth   Robin. 

THIS  little  girl,  whose  picture  is  upon  the  cover  of 
this  paper,  is  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb. 
In  1890,  Willie's  mother  brought  her  from  Texas  to 
the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston.  She 
was  six  and  a  half  years  old  then,  and  had  been  totally 
blind  and  deaf  since  the  age  of  18  months.  She  had  but 
two  signs  of  communication  with  the  outside  world  and 
those  were  for  food  and  drink.  After  she  entered  the  kin- 
dergarten department  of  the  institution,  she  had  a  special 
teacher  for  three  months ;  but  since  that  time  has  received 
instruction  in  classes  with  other  blind  children,  her  teacher 
at  her  side  interpreting  to  her  through  the  manual  alphabet. 
In  less  than  two  years  she  had  acquired  a  fair  use  of  English, 
had  taken  a  full  kindergarten  course  of  two  years,  had 
learned  to  read  raised  letters  in  print,  to  articulate  about  one 


hundred  words  and  could  write  a  little  with  a  pencil. 

Since  that  time  she  has  developed  rapidly,  showing 
great  ability  and  a  degree  of  intelligence  that  promises  to 
make  her  career  as  wonderful  as  it  is  interesting.  She  is 
a  healthy,  rosy-faced,  joyous  looking  little  girl,  with  none  of 
that  groping  uncertainty  of  movement  one  would  naturally 
look  for  in  her  condition.  She  is  mentally  and  physically 
on  the  alert. 

Her  perceptions  are  very  acute  and  assist  her  greatly 
in  her  free  rambles  about  the  house  and  grounds.  She 
has  noticed  the  passing  of  an  electric  car  while  walking  and 
called  her  teacher's  attention  to  it.  At  another  time  the 
vibrations  produced  by  the  blowing  of  the  whistle  of  the 
steamer  were  felt  so  keenly  by  her  that  she  tried  to  give  a 
vocal  imitation  of  it. 

She  is  an  active  little  worker,  and  likes  to  do  things  about 
the  house.'  She  takes  care  of  her  own  room  neatly,  and  puts 
away  her  clothes.      She  uses  her  fingers  deftly,  not  only  in 
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kindergarten  handiwork,  but  in  sewing,  and  is  disturbed  by 
anything  like  disorder.  It  is  the  aim  of  her  teachers  to 
give  her  the  same  course  of  instruction  in  every  way  as 
the  other  children,  who  are  simply  blind,  giving  her  all 
directions  through  the  manual  alphabet.  So  rapidly  did  she 
1  improve  at  first  that  one  year  from  the  day  she  had  her  first 
lesson  on  fan,  she  knew  over  six  hundred  words  and  was 
reading  in  a  book. 

With  this  development  of  her  mental  and  physical  growth 
there  is  a  corresponding  advance  in  the  finer  elements  of 
her  nature.  When  she  came  to  the  institution,  her  pretty 
face  was  sad  and  her  manner  repellant.  She  had  no 
intercourse  with  any  human  being.  Now  her  affections 
have  been  awakened  and  she  gladly  receives  and  bestows 
caresses  from  her  schoolmates  and  friends.  She  has  a 
strong  will,  but  her  reason  is  helping  her  to  govern  it,  and 
her  softened  heart  and  awakened  soul  has  brought  her 
into  the  happy  childhood  that  is  her  birthright.  Once  when 
she  was  told  that  she  was  going  to  the  seaside  and  that 
one  of  her  kindergarten  teachers,  whom  she  loves  very 
much,was  to  be  there,  she  clapped  her  hands  and  spelled  rapid- 
ly on  her  fingers,  "Laugh!"  "Smiles!"  "Fun!"  "Joy!" 

After  having  been  away  from  her  home  for  about  two 
years,  she  was  taken  home  for  a  visit.  The  arrangement 
of  trains,  sleeping  cars  and  berths  was  a  great  novelty 
to  her,  but  she  followed  the  porter's  movements  with 
eager  fingers,  seeming  to  comprehend  it  all.  After  a 
"great  many  to-morrows"  as  Willie  expressed  it,  she 
arrived  at  the  railroad  station  and  the  moment  her  gloved 
fingers  touched  a  well-known  hand,  she  exclaimed  "  my 
dear  papa."  She  immediately  recognized  her  mother  as  she 
came  into  the  home,  although  it  was  not  the  home  she  had  left. 

This  little  girl  will  be  watched  with  profound  interest  by 
psychologists,  philosophers,  and  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
this  field  of  investigation.  What  will  be  her  intuitive 
knowledge  in  the  future  ?  How  long  will  she  continue 
to  keep  step  with  other  children  with  whom  she  is  associ- 
ated, who  have  four  out  of  the  five  senses  ?  If  a  darkened, 
imprisoned  soul  can  thus  be  reached  and  awakened,  what 
must  be  the  conclusion  as  to  the  advancement  of  our  little 
children  in  the  public  schools,  who  have  every  physical  sense 
perfect?  Is  their  heart  and  soul  growth  correspondingly 
as  great  as  in  these  afflicted  children  ?  e.  d.  k. 


The   Kindergarten  for    the   Blind. 

Dedication  at  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Every  primary  teacher  would  have  been  deeply  interested  in 
the  exercises  at  this  school  held  on  Froebel's  birthday,  April  21. 
It  is  an  offshoot  from  the  South  Boston  Institution  for  the  Blind 
which  is  well  known  on  both  sides  the  ocean.  The  plan  for  a 
separate  school  for  the  little  unfortunate  blind  children  origin- 
ated with  Director  Anagnos  of  the  parent  institution,  who  has 
carried  it  forward  through  obstacles  that  would  have  disheartened 
any  heart  less  earnest  and  sanguine.  Two  buildings  have  been 
erected  and  a  well-appointed  home  for  these  little  children  is  the 

Result  of  Benevolent  Contributions 

from  the  most  cultured  and  philanthropic  people  of  the  state. 
The  public  interest  in  the  work  has  grown  with  every  advance 
step,  till  it  has  come  to  be  a  sort  of  Mecca  where  tired  hearts  can 
go  for  a  fresh  interest  and  renewed  faith  in  humanity. 

Fifty-one  Little  Children 
all  blind,  with  three  of  the  number  deaf  and  dumb  besides,  were 
presenlduring  the  exercises — a  most  touching  sight — and  yet  so 
full  orrtfe,  enjoyment  and  vivacity  were  these  little  folks,  doing 
their  work  in  perfect  darkness,  that  the  sympathetic  interest  in 
their  every  movement  prevented  the  pitying  sadness  that  would 
naturally  be  called  out  by  their  physical  limitations.  In  showing 
visitors  their  everyday  work  they  strung  beads  in  number  work 
with  perfect  regularity,  sewed  cards  with  marvelous  deftness, 
and  moulded  in  clay  with  their  remarkable  sense  of  touch  a6  cor- 
rectly as  seeing  children  might  do. 

The  Story  of  Froebel 
was  told  by  a  class  of  eight  little  boys  and  girls  who  were  mold- 
ing at  tiny  tables  on  the  stage  during  the  addresses  of  invited 
speakers.  "  Of  course  you  all  know,"  began  the  first,  "that  this 
is  Freidrich  Froebel's  birthday.  He  was  born  a  long  way  from 
here  and  you  must  travel  there  in  a  steamboat."  She  then  exhib- 
ited her  model  of  a  steamboat.  The  next  girl  showed  the  house 
where  Froebel  was  born.  The  third  held  up  a  model  of  the 
church  close  by.  The  fourth  and  fifth  had  made  the  flower  and 
bird  he  loved.  Each  told  the  story  of  her  own  work  in  a  clear, 
distinct  voice,  with  an  enunciation  to  be  imitated  by  the  children 
in  our  primary  schools. 


A  Trio. 
Three  little  children — one  flaxen  haired,  another  a  negro,  and 

the  fit  her  :i  liny  Spanish  ]n;ii<l<-n — gavi:  a  piano  trio  with  wonder- 
ful skill  ami  accuracy;  six  little  hands  finding  melody  and  har- 
mony in  utter  darkness.  The  wli<>]<-  class  gave  part  songs  with 
clear,  sweet  voices  that  suggested  the  birds  they  sang  about. 

The  Froebel  March 
was  successfully  given  by  the  kindergarten  orchestra,  a  large 
chorus  of  boys,  each  with  a  different  instrument.  The  trained 
ear  of  the  children  enables  them  to  give  such  astonishing  musical 
results,  that  one  wonders  if  the  eye  is  at  all  necessary  in  the 
acquirement  or  production  of  music. 

Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind. 
The  centre  of  attraction  after  all  was  little  Willie  Elizabeth 
Robin,  a  lovely  child  who  has  accomplished  so  much  in  learning 
by  touch  alone.  Her  interest  in  the  occasion  was  Intense  and 
she  talked  constantly  with  her  teacher  with  her  fingers,  and  tin- 
play  of  her  countenance,  while  unconscious  of  observation  and 
beaming  with  interest  ami  intelligence,  was  a  study  of  L'reat 
psychological  interest.  With  three  important  gateways  to  the 
mind  closed,  how  was  the  lightning  intelligence  carried  so  quickly 
by  touch  alone?  To  watch  her — to  attempt  to  reason  it  out — was 
to  grow  deeper  in  bewilderment  every  moment.  The  human 
mind  became  a  mysterious  thing  under  tli  •  observation  of  the 
various  phenomena  of  the  afternoon  and  the  distinguished 
speakers  present  confessed'  themselves  abashed  and  humbled 
before  such  manifestations. 

Feeling  Throat  Vibrations. 
During  the  singing  by  the  class  little  Willie  touched  the  bach 
of  her  hand  lightly  upon  the  throat  of  the  little  girl  next  to  her 
noting  its  vibrations  as  she  sang.  The  picture  of  this  little  girl 
standing  radiant  and  beautiful,  with  the  lingers  of  one  hand  talk- 
ing with  her  teacher  and  with  the  other  seeking  a  knowledge  of 
vocal  organs,  beyond  her  power  to  use  for  herself,  was  something 

never  to  be  forgotten.  During  the  motion  exercises  she  clasped 
one  hand  in  that  of  the  little  girl  nearest  her  and  tints  catching 
the  movement  was  able  to  follow  with  the  other  arm  and  fingers 
in  perfect  time  with  the  class.     If 

Our  Primary  Children, 
could  see  the  hunger  with  which  these  children  seek  for  know- 
ledge,   and  utilize    every  particle    they  gain,    it   would    be    the 
very  best  possible  inspiration   for  them  to  use   their  wealth  of 
senses  for  the  same  object. 

Helen  Keller 
of  whom  everybody  knows,  was  the  centre  of  interest  in  the  par- 
lor before  the  formal  exercises  began,  and  her  sweet,  spiritual 
face,  beaming  with  a  rare  intelligence,  was  a  convincing  illus- 
tration of  what  can  be  accomplished  with  children  unable  to  hear, 
see,  or  speak.  She  told  us  in  spoken  words  of  her  love  for  ,;  the 
city  of  kind  hearts"  as  she  calls  Boston. 

Julia  Ward  Howe 
read  an 'original  poem  upon  this  occasion.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  it  was  Dr.  Samuel  Howe  who  first  found  his  way  to 
the  shut  up  soul  of  the  deaf  mute  in  the  person  of  Laura  Bridge- 
man,  whose  fame  extended  the  world  over.  Mrs.  Howe's  poem- 
closed  with  these  words : 

When  man's  Redeemer  heavenward  sped, 

He  uttered  a  command  of  might : 
"Feed  ye  my  sheep,  my  lambs,"  he  said. 
And  softly  vanished  from  man's  sight. 

So,  passing  for  a  fitting  word 

These  happy  portals  to  unlock, 
From  distant  Palestine  I  heard 

The  gracious  message,  "  Feed  my  flock." 

Sure  when  shall  come  the  solemn  hour 
That  links  us  with  death's  shadowy  sleep, 

This  thought  shall  have  uplifting  power; 
Oh  .Master!  we  have  fed  thy  sheep. 

Let  every  primary  teacher  and  kindergartner  visit  this  school 
if  possible. 


§0strm  gatlg  <SIob£. 


TUESDAY,  MAT    30,  1893. 


Only  Blind  and  Deaf  Authoress. 
In  spite  of  her  double  affliction,  a  youne 
architect  fell  in  love  with  her  and  married 
Mme.  Bertha  de  Colonue  of  Paris.  They 
had  one  child,  who  died,  and  the  mother 
was  overwhelmed  with  srief.  In  the 
volume  of  rioems  which  has  made  her 
famous,  her  most  touching  verses  are  those 
in  which  she  laments  the  loss  of  her  little 
one.  and  in  which  she  speaks  of  the  days 
when  she  could  see.  She  teels  her  deafness 
far  more  than  her  blindness,  for  when  she 
lost  her  sight  mu6lc  became  her  consoler 
The  queen  of  Romania  wrote  the  preface  to 
her  volume  of  poems. 
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C^e  Christian  Better, 


June  1  1893]     (15) 


COMMENCEMENT  OP  THE  PEKKINS 
INSTITUTE. 

On  June  6,  at  three  o'clock  p.m.,  will  he 
held  in  the  Boston  Theatre  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind.  Tickets  may  he  obtained  at  the 
office  of  the  institution,  37  Avon  Place. 
The  annual  exhibition  of  this  school  ably 
introduces  the  commencement  season,  as  we 
have  learned  to  regard  the  month  of  June. 
The  institution  graduates  this  year  seven 
boys  and  one  girl ;  this  number  of  students 
having  creditably  completed  the  prescribed 
course  of  study  in  the  literary,  musical,  and 
industrial  departments.  The  marked  suc- 
cess in  higher  institutions  of  learning  and 
in  active  life  which  many  former  graduates 
have  achieved  bears  sure  testimony  to  the 
excellent  training  which  students  receive  in 
this  school.  Let  us  continue  to  express 
generously,  unstintedly,  our  appreciation 
of  this  beneficent  work ;  this  giving  to  the 
sightless  the  inner  life  of  cultured  intel- 
lect, and  the  manual  dexterity  which  is  so 
important  to  them  in  any  walk  of  life  or 
struggle  with  circumstances.  They  do  not 
ask  charity:  they  demand  only  a  training 
equivalent  to  that  which  the  public  schools 
of  the  State  give.  The  graduates  will 
receive  their  well-earned  diplomas  from  the 
hand  of  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight,  a  life-long 
friend  to  the  school.  The  several  lines  of 
school  work,  and  the  unique  manner  of  pres- 
entation by  the  pupils,  cannot  fail  to  in- 
terest those  who  may  be  able  to  be  present 
on  the  occasion.  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin, 
Tommy  Stringer,  and  other  children  from 
the  kindergarten  will  take  part  in  a  most 
interesting  exercise,  and  will  convince  all 
present  of  the  value,  and,  indeed,  of  the 
absolute  necessity  for  the  existence  and 
maintenance  of  this  department  of  the 
school.  Mr.  Harvey  N.  Shepard  will  urge 
the  importance  of  raising  the  debt  and  of 
securing  a  liberal  endowment  fund,  so  that 
this  essential  adjunct  to  the  school  may  be 
in  a  condition  to  do  its  best  work.  Hon. 
George  S.  Hale  will  preside.  No  admis- 
sion cards  are  required  for  the  upper  gallery 
of  the  theatre,  to  which  the  public  are  cor- 
dially invited. 
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UNION'S  25TH  ANNIVERSARY. 


Congratulations     Offered 
President  Baldwin. 


to 


The  V.    >r.    C.  V.  'Was  Keortranized  a 
Quartet  -Century    Ago— Poem    Writ- 
ten by  Dr.    Oliver  'Wendell   Holmes 
for  tile  Occasion,    and  Read    by   tlie 
Author—  Other  Prominent  Sueakers. 
The  rooms  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Union    on   Boylston    street  looked  a  bit 
brighter  than  usnal  last  night,  there  were 
more  flowers    and   potted    Dlants  to  lend 
their  fragrance  to  the  air.  there  was  music 
Which  filled  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
groat  building,  and    there  were  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  people  to  enjoy  the  2Gth 
anniversary  of  the  union  since  its  reorgani- 
zation ill  1SC.8. 

It  was  a  happy  occasion  for  all  who  were 
preseut.  It  Was  an  enjoyable  opportunity 
for  those  who  had  seen  'William  H.  Bald- 
win become  united  to  his  great  woik  in 
Boston  to  witness  his  silver  wedding. 

'fho  praises  of  Mr.  Baldwin's  life  work 
were  sung  by  poets  and  preachers  of  note. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  present,  and 
so  were  Lieut.-Gov.  Wolcott,  Rev.  George 
A.  Gordon,  Rev.  Robert  Collyer,  Rev.  E. 
Winchester  Donald,  D.  D.,  of  Trinity,  and 
Rev.  Samuel  H.  Winkley.  Among  the  de- 
lighted participants  was  tile  wonderful 
child,  Helen  Keller,  whose  instructress 
told  her,  with  silent  language,  all  that  was 
being  said  and  done. 

At  S  o'clock  the  rooms  of  the  union  were 
thrown  open  to  the  past  and  present  mem- 
bers, with  all  their  friends,  and  until  9 
o'clock,  when  the  speaking  began  in  the 
hall  above,  the  hunureds  strolled  about 
listening  to  the  music  of  the  Boston  Cadet 
orchestra,  chatting  with  the  president  and 
board  of  government  in  the  receivingroom, 
viewing  the  specimens  of  free  hand  draw- 
ing exhibited,  or  watching  the  exercising 
in  the  gymnasium  to  the  accompaniment 
ot  orchestral  music. 

At  9  o'clock  the  majority  of  the  visitors 
hastened  to  Union  Hall,  whioh  was  soon 
tilled  to  overflowing.  On  the  patform  was 
President  \V.  H.  Baldwin  and  about  him 
sat  the  invited  speakers  of  the  evening. 
Next  to  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  sat  Helen 
Keller,  The  choir  was  arranged  about  the 
platform. 

Presidont  Baldwin  spoke  first,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  early  history  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  how.  in  the  early  days,  t'.t  the  very 
beginning,  when  the  present  building  was 
started,  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Winkley  had 
offered  prayer.  So  on  this  occasion  Dr. 
Winkley  was  also  invited  to  offer  prayer, 
and 

He  Opened  the  Exercises. 
Then  Mr.  Baldwin  spoke  of  one  who  had 
been  a  tried  and  true  friend  of  the  union- 
one  who  had  never  faltered  in  fealty.  His 
allusion  to  Dr.  Holmes  and  his  reference  to 
the  writing  of  the  poem  drew  forth  rounds 
of  applause  for  the  autocrat. 

Dr.  Holmes,  in  a  clear  voice,  read  the  fol- 
lowing poem,  which  he  had  written  for 
the  union's  silver  wedding  anniversary : 

Our  Father!  while  our  hearts  unlearn. 

'the  creeds  that  wrong  thy  name, 
Still  let  our  hallowed  altars  burn 

With  Faith's  undying  name! 

Kot  by  the  lightning-gleams  of  wrath 

our  souls  thy  face  shall  see. 
The  stated'  Love  must  light  the  path 

That  leads  to  Heaven  and  thee. 

Help  us  to  read  our  Master's-will 
Through  every  darkening  stain 

That  clouds  tits  sacred  image  still, 
And  see  him  once  again. 

The  brother  man,  the  pitylng'friend, 

Who  weeps  for  human  woes, 
Whose  pleading  words  of  pardon  blend 

With  cries  of  raging, foes. 

If  'mid  the  gathering  storms  of  doubt, 
(tar  hearts  grow  faint  ami  cold. 

The  strength  we  cannot  live  without 
'I'tiv  love  will  not  withhold  . 

Our  prayers  accept;   our  sins  forgive; 

Our  youthful  zeal  renew; 
Shape  for  us  holler  lives  to  live, 

And  nobler  work  to  do! 


Wlixn  Ik:  finished  ho   wan  annl 
the  echo,  and  then  those  present   huh 
words  ol  hi',  poem  to  tin.  v,  ell  know 
of  "Dundee," 
Mr.  Baldwin  made  a  marks  about 

Institution.  Of  its  incur". nation  in 
]Hi">2  and  Its  reorganization  aUjr  the  war 
ho  spoke,  and  the  early  rooms  of  tin:  111 
In  '75  the  corner-stone  of  tin-  n  < 
building  was  laid,  and  fn  1870  it  was  lir-t 
occupied.  'Iho  pleaaantesl  moment,  he  had 
ever  had  in  connection  with  the  union  was 
when  bo  received  a  note,  from  Mrs.  ubar 
lotte  B.  Baton,  saying  her  husband  had  left 
the  organization  $80,000  on  condition  that, 
$20,000  could  be  raised  in  Bis  months  ami 
the  debt  on  the  building  wiped  out.  It  was 
done.  Over  S4.78C  young  men  were 
Helped  by  tho  Union. 
Rev.  Dr.  George  A.  Gordon  said  con- 
gratulations to  Mr.  Baldwin  wore  first  in 
order.  He  had  been  the  heart  and  centre 
of  the  whole  organization,  and  to  him  tho 
credit  was  due.  He  said  there  was  no 
better  teacher  in  Boston,  and  no  better  man 
in  Boston, 

Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Collver  was  enthusiasti- 
cally received.  Twenty-five  years  ago  he 
was  a  friend  of  the  union,  ana  today  he  is 
still  sincere  in  his  friendship.  He  referred 
to  a  Christian  union  early  in  his  life  as  the 
sweetest  and  dearest  thing  in  hisexisteuce. 
He  had  been  a  member  in  a  union  where 
there  were  but  four.  His  experinnce  had 
been  a  beautiful  one.  How  much  more  joy- 
ful must  Mr,  Baldwin's  be,  with  Ins  :i4,U00 
members. 

Lteut.-Gov.  Wolcott  brought  godspeed 
and  congratulations  of  the  commonwealth 
to  the  union  and  to  President  Baldwin. 
Pie  spoke  of  the  temptations  of  the  country 
young  man  in  the  city,  of  the  steadily  in- 
creasing tendency  of  the  modern  youth  to 
Eo  to  the  centres  of  civilization.  The 
rieutenant-Governor  spoke  of  the  advan- 
tages offered  by  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
the  Art  Museum  and  this  Christian  union. 
He  was  heartily  applauded,  and  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor impressed  most  favorably 
thoso  who  had  never  heard  him  say  mora 
than  a  few  words  in  public  before. 

Rev.  Dr.  Donald  of  Trinity  made  a  short 
speech  brimful  of  good  things.  .Speaking 
of  Dr.  Holmes  and  blind  Helen  Keller,  he 
referred  to  the  man  of  genius  and  the  child 
of  genius,  and  his  remark  that  it  was  the 
first  time  ho  had  witnessed  such  a  beautiful 
sight  as  the  "Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table"  playing  Copenhagen,  openly,  before 
the  Queen,  brought  out  no  end  of  applause, 
and  merriment.  Most  ol  the  people  In  tli-ad 
hall  stood,  and  Dr.  Donaldjsaid,  in  closing, 
he  knew  by  their  patience  in  Listening  to 
him  they  must  all  be  members  of  the  or-^ 
tnodox  church  "in  good  and  regular  stand- 
ing." 

Mr.  Baldwin  gave  a  few  statistics  on  the 
growth  of  the  organization  and  bade  all  to 
make  merry  at  such  a  festive  occasion. 


THEBOSTOITIMES 


BOSTON,  SUNDAY,  JUNE  4    1893. 

PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 

ie    Commencement  Exercises    Will    Be 
Held  in  the  Boston  Theatre   Next  Tnes. 


Song-'Uis  Not  Always  May,"....\.;.„uowen 

Miss   Edna   A.  Joslyn. 
Original  Dialogue— "Oar  Share  in  the  World's 
Work." 

Boys  of  the  Graduating  Class. 
Valedictory, 

Henry  E.  Mozealous. 
Presentation  of  diplomas, 

By  John  8  Dwight,  Esq. 
Chorus  for  Mixed   Voices— "When    the 
Morning  Sweetly  Breaking," Rossini 

The  graduates  are:  Wallace  Edgar  Andrews, 
Henry  George  Burke,  Charles  Paxton  Lamar, 
John  Francis  Miner,  Henry  Edmund  Mozeal- 
ous, Alberta  May  Snow,  Michael  Francis  Sulli. 
van,  John  Henry  Warburton. 
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day  Afternoon. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Perkins 
institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  will  be  held  in  the  Boston  theatre  next 
Tuesday,  June  6,  at  3  o'clock,  Hon.  George  8. 
Hale  presiding.  Seats  not  occupied  at  3 
o'clock  by  holders  of  tickets  will  be  free  to  the 
public.  This  will  be  a  very  interesting  occa- 
sion, as  always,  for  the  public  are  deelpy  inter- 
ested in  the  excellent  work  being  done  by  Mr. 
Anagnos.  Willie  Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer 
will  participate  in  the  Kindergarten  exercises. 

The  programme  will  be : 

Band-Overture,  "urown  Diamonds,"  ...Auber 
Exercise  in  Physics,  illustrated    by    sewing 
machine, 

Alberta  May  Snow. 
Trio  for  Violin,    Clarinet    and   Cornet 

Charles  P.  Lamar 

Theodore  C.  Leuiz,  R  W.  Miles  and  Joseph  F. 

Walsh. 
Kindergarten.         „ 

a  Our  Flower  Garden, 
Illustrated  by  Songs,  Modelling  and  Game. 
By  the  Kindergarten  Children. 
(Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer 
will  take  part  in  the  exercise.) 

b  Heart  Sunshine  Waltz CO.  Roeske 

By  the  Kinder  Orchestra. 
Plea  in  behalf  of  the  Kindergarten, 
By  Harvey  N.  Shepard,  Esq. 
Piano  Solo— Impromptu  e'le'giaq.ue,  Op.  90, 

No.  3 Schubert 

Miss  Mary  H.  Hoisington. 

Gymnastics. .  By^the  Girls, 


MilitarvJ 


■  the  Boys,_ 
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:AD  AT  THE  COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES  OF 
HE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
IELD   AT   THE    BOSTON    THEATRE.   JUNE   6,   1893. 


FLOWERS. 

BY   HENRY  W.    LONGFELLOW 

Spake  full  Well,  in  language  quairit  and  older], 
Or|e  wtp  dwelletn  by  trie  castled  Rrjine, 

Wrieri  i\e  called  tr\e  flowers,  so  blue  arid  golden, 
Stars,  tfyat  ir\  eartti's  firrriarrient  do  sriirie. 

Stars  triey  are,  Wherein  We  read 'our  riistory, 

fis  astrologers  ar|d  seers  of  eld ; 
Yet  not  -wrapped  about  witq  awful  rrrystery, 

Like  tr\e  burriirig  stars,  Wriicri  ttjey  ber\eld. 

Wondrous  truths,  arid  rqariifold  as  wondrous. 

God  riatri  written  in  ttjose  stars  above ; 
But  not  less  in  tr\e  bright  flowerets  under  us 

Stands  tlie  revelation  of  nis  love. 

Bright  and  glorious  is  tt\at  revelation. 

Written  aH  over  triis  great  world  of  ours  , 
Making  evident  our  own  creation, 

In  tnese  stars  of  eartn,  —  triese  golden  flowers 


Everywhere 

about 

Us  are  tney  glowing, 

Sonqe 

like 

stars, 

to  tell  us 

Spring  is  born  ; 

Others, 

tiiei!" 

blue 

eyes  witn 

tears  o'erflowing, 

Stand 

like 

RUtn 

arqid  tr\e 

golden  corn : 

Not    ilorie  in  rr^eadows  and  green  alleys. 

On  trie  rqouritairi-top,  arid  by  trie  brii 
Of  sequestered  pools  iri  -woodland  valleys. 

Wtiere  trie  slaves  of  Nature  stoop  ro  drink 

« 

Not  alone  in  i|er  vast  dorqe  of  glory. 

Not  on  graves  of  bird  and  beast  alone 
But  in  old  cathedrals,  r^igln  and  n°ary. 

On  tqe  tornbs  of  rjeroes,  carved  in  stone 

In  all  places,  tn.en,  and  in  all  seasons, 
Flowers  expand  tneir  ligrrt  and  soul-like  Wings 

Teaching  Us,  by  nqost  persuasive  reasons, 
Hew  akin  tr|ey  are  to  nurqan  tnings. 

Hnd  Witt|  childlike,  credulous  affection 
We  behold  tt\eir  tender  buds  expand : 

Enqblerns  of  our  own  great  resurrection, 
Ernblerns  of  trie  brrgtit  and  better  lar 


JMhA. 


^TVQl 


tilru  -uou]i5 


UlU-a  Jl.  r^lltfi. 


READING 


BY 


HELEN   KELLER 


FROM    A    POEM   BY 

HENRY   W.    LONGFELLOW 


*EAD  AT  THE  COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES  OF 
rHE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
4ELD   AT  THE   BOSTON    THEATRE.   JUNE   6,    1893. 
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FLOWERS 

BY   HENRY  W.    LONGFELLOW 

Spake  full  -Well,  iri  language  qUairit  and  olden, 
Orie  YlY\o  d"Welletn  by  tl\e  castled  Rqine, 

Wnen  i\e  called  tt\e  flowers,  so  blue  and  golderi, 
Stars,  tljat  iri  earth's  firrriarqent  do  sqine. 

Stars  ttiey  are,  wherein  We  read  our  njstory, 

fis  astrologers  arid  seers  of  eld ; 
Yet  not  -wrapped  about  witti  awful  rqystery, 

Like  tl\e  burning  stars,  Wnjcn.  tney  beqeld, 

Wondrous  truths,  ar\d  manifold  as  wondrous, 
God  t|att\  "Written  iri  tt|ose  stars  above ; 

But  not  less  in  tn.e  bright  flowerets  under  us 
Stands  tr^e  revelation  of  l\is  love. 

Bright  and  glorious  is  tnat  revelation, 
Written  all  over  tqis  great  -world  of  ours ; 

Making  evident  our  own  creation, 
In  tqese  stars  of  eartq,  —  tqese  golden  flowers 

Everywhere  about  Us  are  tqey  glowing, 
Sorqe  like  stars,  to  tell  us  Spring  is  born  I 

Others,  tqeir  blue  eyes  -witq  tears  o'erfloWing, 
Stand  like  Rutq  arqid  tqe  golden  corn ; 


BOSTON  EVENING  RECOHD. 
JUNE    7,    1893. 


TTr    * 


The  prettiest  scene  at  the  commencement 
exercises  of  the  kindergarten  for  the iDlmfl 
Was  the  model  scene.  The  eight  little  tots 
worked  and  worked.  Alter  the  modelling 
had  been  finished,  each  recited  words  which 
introduced  the  object  he  or  she  had 
fashioned.  One  had  formed  a  spade, 
another  a  garden  rake,  and  others  water- 
pots,  flowers,  etc.  Two  of  the  eight  were 
deaf  as  well  as  Wind.  Finally  one  of  the 
girls,  with  a  pink  sash  and  golden  hair, 
tried  to  perform  her  part- 


Without  sight   or    hearing  and  Info 
only  hv  a  teacher's    touch    I  .hat  the  moment 
had  arrived,  her  lips    moved    unintelligibly 
and  sho    stretched    her   little  arms  up 
With  her  el.iy  model  as  if  in  an  appeal    that 
would    reacii     heaven.       The  aualeni  l 
i  i   ifoundly  moved.      Then  like  the  ti 
comedy  that   dramatists   Introduce* 
the  edge    off  a   tragic  scene,  the  little  folk 
joined  hands  In  a  Circle  and  went  throi 
garden  exercise,     afler      which    came    the 
music  of  the  kindergarten  orchestra. 

J.  S.  Dwight,  who  presented  tho  diplomas 
to  the  graduates  of  the  Perkins  Institute 
yesterday,  created  an  audible  hrnile  by  re- 
marking: "As  I  am  not  go  used  to  speak- 
ing in  public  as  you  are  I  have  writt 
what  1  wish  to  say."  Then  he  read  a  10- 
minute  speech  in  a  tone  that,  was  unintel- 
ligible to  all  except  those  on  the  stage. 


Nor  alone  in  rneadows  arid  green  alleys. 

Oq  trie  rriour|ta in-top,  arid  by  tqe  brink 
Of  sequestered  pools  in  Woodland  valleys, 

wnere  trie  slaves  of  Nature  stoop  to  drink, 

Not  alone  in  tier  vast  dorne  of  glory, 
Not  on  graves  of  bird  and  beast  alone. 

But  in  old  cathedrals,  nigri  and  rjoary, 
On  tl|e  tornbs  of  neroes,  carved  in  stone  ; 

In  all  places,  ttien,  and  in  all  seasons, 
Flowers  expand  tneir  ligtrt  and  soul-like  Wings 

Teaching  us,  by  nqost  persuasive  reasons, 
How  akin  tr\ey  are  to  riUnqan  things. 

Hnd  witn.  childlike,  credulous  affection 
We  betiold  tneir  tender  buds  expand ; 

Ernblerqs  of  our  own  great  resurrection, 
En\blerr-s  of  trie  bright  and  better  land. 


SATURDAY,    JUNE    3,    1883. 


TUESDAY,    JUNE    6,     1893. 


Helen   Keller  will   recite  a  poem  at  the 

commencement  exercises  of  PeTkins  Institu- 
tion at  tho  Boston  Theatre  next  Tuesday  after- 
noon. "She  will  recite  it  with  her  mouth— not 
with  her  hands,"  says  Mr.  Anagnos.  Her  enun- 
ciation grows  constantly  more  and  more 
distinct. 


....Copies  of  tho  poem  of  Longfellow  reo  ited 
by  Helon  Keller  at  the  Perkins  Institution  com- 
mencement, distributed  to  all  in  the  audience 
at  the  Boston  Theatre  this  afternoon,  made 
easier  of  understanding  her  enunciation  (en- 
tirely unheard,  of  course,  by  herself),  of  the 
poem.  Helen  Keller  has  crown  very  tall ;  she 
is  the  daughter  of  parents  both  rnuoh  above 
medium  height. 


WEDNE8DAY,     JUNE    7,    1803. 


AN     AFTERNOON    OF    MARVF.LS. 


Graduation  Exercises  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution- Helen  Keil-r  Reads  a  Poem 
and  Willie  Bobln  and  Tommy  Stringer 
take  Part  in  the  Programme. 


The  fact  that  the  young  inmates  of  Perkins 
Institution  at  South  Boston  ai  -rear 

ten  [or  the  Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain  beenpy  a 
very  large  space  in  the  hearts  of  Boston  people 
was  proven  again  yesterdav  afternoon, 
throngs  that  flocked  into  Boston  Theatre  and 
packed  it  to  its  utmost  capacity  to  listen  to  the 
commencement  exercises,  and  judge  of  their 
development  the  past  twelve  months. 

Odd  enough  it  seemed  to  see  these  children 
anywhere  but  on  the  platform  at  Tremont 
Temple,  where  we  have  seen  them 
for  so  many  years;  and  a  strange, 
unwonted  picture  did  they  present  on 
the  big  stage  that  has  been  the  Background 
for  so  many  motiom.  Never,  however,  has  it 
furnished  a  more  appealing,  a  more  pathetic, 
scene  than  these  scores  of  unseeing  children 
"reaching  blindly  after  light." 

Owing  to  the  protracted  illness  of  Dr.  Eliot, 
too,  another  change  was  noted  yesterday ;  and 
Hon.  George  S.  Hale  took  the  place  of  the 
ident  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  as  tho  presiding 
officer  of  the  day.  On  the  stage  besides  the 
children  the  graduates  and  the  teachers  were 
Dr.  John  S.  Dwight,  Mr.  Anagnos  and  other 
friends  of  the  institution.  The  exercises  opened 
with  an  overture  by  the  band  belonging  to  the 
Perkins  Institution. 

An  exercise  in  physics  came  next  on  the  p 
gramme,  bat  instead  of  this  being  a  dry  and 
uninteresting  demonstration,  it  was  a 
thrilling  sight  to  see  Miss  Snow  come  forward 
and  handle  the  sewing  machine.  She  began  bv 
speaking  of  eneriry  and  its  results;  and 
emplified  the  results  by  threading  the  marnir.e 
as  well  as  if  she  could  see,  and  then  running  it 
at  various  degrees  of  velocity. 

A  trio  for  violin,  clarinet  and  corr.f 
rendered  by  Theodore  C.  Leutz.  Henry  R  W. 
Miles  and  Joseph  F.  Walsh,  and  then  the  little 
kindergartners  made  ready  to  give  their  exer- 
cise. While  they  were  modelling  their  various 
objects,  Hon.  Harvey  X.  Skepard  was 
introduced,  who  made  a  glowing  appeal 
for  the  Kindergerten.  As  is  we'd  known,  there 
remains  a  heavy  debt  on  the  new  building,  and 
strenuous  efforts  are  beine  made  to  raise  the 
money  to  liquidate  it.  Appeals  cannot  be  too 
often  or  too  loudly  made— and  there  is  no  cause 
to  which  money  can  be  given  that  will  repay 
such  a  tremendous  interest  as  this.  "I  read,"  said 
Mr.  Shepard,  "of  some  little  children  who,  hear 
ing  of  the  need  of  this  fund,  saved  their  pennies 
and  made  up  a  collection  for  this  Kindergar- 
ten. What  a  lesson  there  is  in  this,  for  os 
older  ones!  More  beautiful  than  anything, 
more  wonderful  than  the  hanging  gardens, 
more  stranee  than  all  the  wonders  of  the  world, 
are  the  results  of  this  work  going  on  in  our 
midst. 

"What  a  privilege  it  would  have  been  to  bo 
wilh  Milton  when  he  wrote  'Paradise  Lost:' to 
have  seen  Galileo  when  he  made  his  discov- 
eries; but  when  we  think  that  these  little; 
children,  born  with  an  important  sense  lacking 
and  a  darkened  future,  yet  their  training  has 
been  such  that  in  spite  of  it  all  they  are  coming 
into  trained  and  educated  manhood,  we  see 
something  more  wonderful  than  they  dream ; 
when  wel  think  of  this  wonderful  work,  we 
may  well  believe  that  the  day  will  soon  come 
when  men  and  women  and  money  will  always 
be  plentiful  to  carry  on  this  Christian  mission." 

By  the  time  he  had  finished  the  little  chil- 
dren were  ready  for  their  exercise.  They  were 
ranged  in  a  row  across  the  front  of  the  stage, 
and  looked  eager  to  begin.  The  first  one  held 
up  her  clay  model  and  said — 

"We  are  going  to  make  a  garden.  The  first 
thing  we  shall  need  is  a  spade,  so  I  have  made 
one."  The  second  one  3dded  the  information 
that  a  rake  would  be  needed  next,  and  she  had 
mad  e  a  rake. 

Little  deaf  and  blind,  but  no  longer  dumb, 
Willie  Robin  spoke— actually  spoke— her  part 
next.  "I  have  made,"  she  said,  "some  beauti~» 
fnl  little  daisies  and  violets."  Then  they  aU 
broke  into  a  song  about  the  violet  Elizabeth, 
the  little  Spaniard,  said,  "Many  plants  grow 
from  seed,  like  mignonette  and*  pansies  and 
sweet  pens.    I  hare  made  some    swee: 


n 


And  tben  ItttlelLeon  added,  "After  the~seeds 
arestarted  they  must  tie  watered.  I  hare  here 
a  watering-pot." 

Tbe  next  little  boy  said,  "I  love  white  lilies 
beet,  so  I  have  planted  a  bulb  in  my  bed,"  and 
showed  his  model  of  one.  Again  the  children 
broke  forth  in  soup,  after  which  the  next  little 
boy  showed  a  morning  glory,  which  he  said 
opens  its  eyes  very  early  in  the  morning  and 
closes  them  in  the  afternoon,  And  then  came 
another— the  last  in  the  row. 

Little  Tommy  Stringer,  around  whom  centres 
so  much  loving  sympathy  and  expectation, 
then  lifted  up  his  little  clay  model  and  said, 
through  his  teacher,,  "Ihavol  made  the  trellis 
forlthe  mornins  glory  to  climb  upon." 

Then  they  all  sang  another  song,  the  children 
forming  themselves  into  groups  to  represent 
flower  beds,  and  when  they  had  finished,  some 
of  the  children  presented  their  companions 
and  said,  "This  is  a  lily,"  "fchis  is  arose," 
"This  is  a  pink,"  and  certainly,  with  their  fresh 
faces,  white  frocks  and  colored  ribbons  and 
flowers,  they  did  not  belle  these  statements. 

The  next  exercise  was  a  very  creditable  per- 
formance by  the  kinder  orchestra,  pressing 
flutes,  clappers,  triangles,  trumpets,  har- 
monicas, and  even  paper  bags,  intoservice.  It 
is  doubtful  if  a  heartier  encore  was  ever  given 
in  Boston  Theatre  than  was  accorded  tkese 
young  people  for  their  really  creditable  per- 
formance. They  were  led  by  Miss  Koeske,  who 
is  well  known  here  as  a  pianist  and  composer, 
and  connected  with  the  kindergarten  as 
teacher.     She  is  herself  blind. 

When  the  song  was  finished,  Mr.   Hale  said, 

"And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  Mr.  Anag- 
nos  offers  you  something  unparalleled  in  any 
previous  commencement;  something  as  rare  as 
if  Homer  stepped  down  from  the  ages  and  re- 
cited one  of  his  poems.  It  is  only  three  years 
since  Helen  Kelfar  began  to  articulate.  Today 
she  will  read  to  you  a  favorite  selection." 

Helen  then  came  forward,  dressed  in  white. 
She  has  developed  in  the  past  year  into  a  tall, 
beautiful  girl. 

'  "I  am  so  glad,"  she  said,  in  her  unaffected, 
sweet  way,  "to  meet  my  dear  friends  today. 
My  mother  had  feared  that  her  child's  voice 
was  gone  forever  and  would  never  be  found 
aeain.  But  love  has  found  it  and  brought  it 
forward." 

She  then  found  her  place  in  the  book  and 
read  audibly,  through  her  finger  tips,  a  selec- 
tion which  was  understood  by  most  of  those 
near  the  stage.  When  she  had  finished  and  sat 
down,  in  the  midst  of  loud  applause  which  she 
could  not  hear— in  the  midst  of  that  terrible 
dark  silence  in  which  she  must  always  dwell— 
she  looked  as  bright  and  radiant  as  an  angel ; 
and  surely  every  friend  of  the  kindergarten 
must  have  been  overcome  with  the  visible  sign 
of  what  may  be  done — what  is  done— for  the 
development  of  these  darkened  minds. 

Miss  Mary  K  Hoislngton  then  played  Schu. 
bert's  Impromptu  Elegiaque,  Op.  90.  No.  3, 
after  which  came  the  gymnastic  exercises  by 
the  young  ladies  and  the  military  drill  by  the 
boys.  Besides  the  ordinary  arms  drill  of  the 
girls,  they  won  great  applause  by  climbing 
ropes  some  fifteen  feet  above  the  stage  and 
coming  down  with  the  agility  of  a  sailor  or  &| 
professional  acrobat.  In  fact,  all  their  exer- 
cises were  quite  remarkable  for  their  accuracy 
and  proficiency,  some  of  them  being  exceed- 
ingly difficult*  Their  Vaulting  showed  good 
pluck  as  well  as  skill.  The  boys'  drill  was  also 
a  marvel  to  all  who  had  not  seen  what  tbe  Per- 
kins' Institution  boys  can  do,  and  won  them 
great  praise. 

Miss  Edna  A.  Joslin  has  a  6weet  voice  which 
has  been  carefully  cultivated  which  rendered 
the  song,  "It  is  not  always  May,"  with  a  grati 
fying  freshness  and  spontaneity. 

This  was  followed  by  an  original  dialogue  by 
the  boys  of  the  graduating  class.  In  discussing 
their  share  in  the  world's  work, onesaid  they  felt 
that  life  is  before  them.  Another  quoted  Emer- 
son to  the  effect  that  life  is  made  up  of  power 
and  force.  Others  said  the  brain  must  lie  back 
of  the  hand  in  order  to  make  work  effective; 
that  manual  training  affords  a  training  which 
has  an  educational  value  that  leads  to 
the  development  of  our  lives  and  every 
power  of  perception.  One  young  man  re- 
ferred to  piano-tnuing  a3  being  particularly 
valuable^jn  tliis  respect,  developing  the  ear. 
the  patience  and  the  judginenls— and  said  that 
"if  we  do  not  have  as  many  opportunities  for 
work  as  some  people,  we  must  make  the  most  of 
ne  have."  Another,  who  had  his  typewriter 
and  could  operate  it  as  well  as  anybody,  said, 
"I  think  of  myself  as  a  man,  not  a  blind 
man." 

This  thought  seemed  to  animate  the  whole 
class.      These    bright,   eager   minds    evide 
have  as  good  an  idea  of  what  life  may  hoi 


store,  and  what  good  citizenship  means,  as  any 
graduating  class  th;it  will  appear  before  the 
public  this  summer. 

Henry  E.  Mozealous  then  gave  an  especially 
eloquent  valedictory,  thanking  his  toachers 
and  the  trustees  for  their  help;  nnd  urging  his 
classmates  to  remember  that  with  them  rests 

1  their  fate.  "It  is  for  us  to  realize,"  he  said, "that 

|  life  is  what  we  make  it." 

'     After  this  Dr.  J.S.  Dwight  presented  the  class 

'  of  eight  with  their  diplomas.  Their  names  were 

!  as  follows: 

Wallace  Edgar  Andrews, Henry  Georeo  Burke. 
Charles  Paxton  Lamar,  John  Francis  Miner, 
Henry  Edmund  Mozealous,  Alberta  May  Snow, 
Michael  Francis  Sullivan,  John  Henry  War- 
burton. 
"We  are  here"  said  he,   "to  congratulate  you 

,'  on  the  completion  of  your  school  days  and 
present  you  with  your  diplomas.  Your  aim  has 
been  high.  These  school-days  have  been  happy 
days.  You  have  learned  many  things,  most  im- 
portant of  which  that  life  is  truth."  He  gave 
them   much   good  advice,    and   the   exorcises 

i  closed  with  a  grand  chorus  of  mixed  voices. 
Again  has  the  visible  result  of  the  mngnifi- 

:  cent  work  that  Is  being  done  for  the  blind,  both 
at  South  Boston  and  Jamaica  Plain,  been  given 
to  the  public.  Every  one  who  sees  it,  or  hears 
of  it,  ought  to  feel  directly  responsible  for  the 
needs  of  the  work.  The  kindergarten  needs 
$20,000  more,  immediately.    Can  you  afford  to 

L  ignore  this  need,  or  to  be  left  out  of  this,  the 
greatest   and   noblest   movement   of  the  nine 
teenth  century?  H  M.  W, 


entlylj 
.Id  in   [ 


THE    LISTENER. 

The  Boston  Theatre  seems  an  unusual  place 
for  the  graduation  proceedings  of  the  Perkins 
Institution,  but  it  must  be  owned  that  it  is  a 
very  good  place.  Every  Beat  in  the  great  house 
was  oocupled  yesterday  afternoon ;  a  larger 
audience,  therefore,  was  given  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  graduation,  and  the  pupils  of  the 
schools  had  a  much  ampler  space  than  the  Tre- 
mont  Temple  stage  afforded  for  their  remark- 
able evolutions.  Everything  was  easily  seen 
and  heard.  Probably  there  was  never  a  more 
deeply  interested  audience  in  the  theatre.  The 
pathos  was  strongly  present,  particularly  in  the 
little  speech  made  by  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin 
in  the  "flower  garden"  scene  by  the  children. 
The  poor  girl  did  not  succeed  in  making  herself 
easily  understood  by  the  audience;  this  was 
hardly  to  be  expected.  But  the  tones  of  her 
voice  were  clear,  and  promise  a  higher  degree 
of  proficiency  in  speaking  some  time,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  deaf,  blind  and  "dumb"  person 
has  yet  attained.  And  her  pretty  face  ex- 
pressed so  much  of  delight  and  spiritual  intelli- 
gence that  everybody  who  saw  her  was  pro- 
foundly Impressed.  She  is  plainly  developing 
the  same  high  qualities  which  Laura  Bridg- 
man,  and,  in  a  still  more  remarkable  degree, 
Helen  Keller,  have  possessed.  What  marvellous 
spiritual  compensations  are  sent  to  balance 
physical  deprivations  I  And  if  what  we  call  the 
spiritual  is  the  better  part  of  life,  why  do  we 
doem  these  outwardly  sightless  but  inwardly 
illuminated  people  unfortunates? 
+  +  +  > 

Tommy  Stringer's  little  face  reveals  the  same 
illumination.  Evidently  the  girls  are  not  to 
have  a  monopoly  in  this  field.  Tommy's  eager 
expression,  his  searching  hands,  even  the  queer 
inarticulate  sounds  which  he  makes,  bespeak 
an  intensity  of  misd.  He  has  drunk  of  the 
questioning-cup  at  an  age  earlier  than  is  usual 
even  with  the  minority  oi  seeing  and  speaking 
people  who  ever  drink  of  it  at  all.  His  being  a 
boy  may  make  him  less  quick  to  learn 
than  are  the  girls  who  have  so  distinguished 
themselves;  but  his  manhood  intelligence" may 
quite  equal  theirs.  The  Listener  mis  Bed  yester- 
day the  face  of  Edith  Thomas,  who  made  so  in- 
teresting a  figure  at  last  year's  graduation.  Hel- 
en Keller's  reading  of  Longfellow's  "Flowers" 
— the"stars  of  earth"— was,  it  need  not  be  said,  a 
most  wonderful  and  thrilling  thing.  As  she 
Btood,  her  tall  figure  bending  slightly  over  the 
big  volume,  so  that  her  fingers  might  follow 
the  lines,  and  her  face  uplifted  with  a  rapt  ex- 
pression, people  saw  how  excellent  is  Mr.  Mun- 
sell's  portrait  of  Helen,  not  only  as  a  likeness  of 
her  features  but  as  an  interpretation  of  her 
governing  emotions.  After  the  reading,  it  was 
inexpressibly  beautiful  to  see  Helen  Keller 
clinging  to  Miss  Sullivan,  kissing  her— not  ob- 
trusively, but  as  if  unaware  that  anyone  saw 
her— In  perfect  unconsciousness  of  grateful 
affection.  And  Helen  has  excellent  reason  to 
be  grateful  to  this  inseparable,  devoted  and 
highly  intelligent  teacher  of  hers. 
+  +,:+ 

Among  the  interesting  things  on  the  gradua- 


tion programme  proper  the  Listener  was  most- 
taKen  with  the  colloquy  botween  the  boys  of  the 
graduating  class.  This  original  talk  about  the 
boys'  own  share  in  the  world's  work  was  so 
natural  a  thing,  and  yet  so  really  good  as  a 
piece  of  literature,  and  so  excellently  deliv- 
ered, that  it  gave  one  the  impression  that  this 
year's  graduating  class  is  one  of  unusual  abil- 
ity. There  was  any  amount  of  solid  sense  in 
the  various  remarks  of  the  boys ;  and  at  the 
same  time  what  a  diversity  of  ways  of  think- 
ing! There  was  real  wit  in  the  talk  of  the 
young  man  who  declared  that  he  "proposed  to 
think  of  himself  as  a  man,  and  not  as  a  blind 
man,"  and  yet  was  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  he  bad  no  ambition  to  take  Up  the  career 
of  a  motor-man.  The  graceful  gymnastics  of 
the  girls  showed  a  degree  of  physical  strength 
and  confidence  of  movement  that  we  are  not  at 
all  apt  to  associate  with  the  blind;  and  the  boys 
had  been  well  "set  up"  by  their  military  drill, 
+  +  + 
The  Listener  would  have  liked  to  be  Aladdin's 
genie  for  about  a  minute,  in  order  to  makeJMr. 
Harvey  N.  Shopard's  eloquently  expressed 
dream  of  what  the  people  of  Boston  were  geing 
to  do  for  the  kindergarten  come  trne  on  the 
spot.  But  no  miracle  is  needed  to  make  it 
come  true  if  people  will  do  as  the  school  chil- 
dren in  some  instances  have  done — put  their 
pennies  together.  The  Listener,  as  he  heard 
this  appeal,  and  at  the  same  time  glanced  over 
to  where  little  Tommy  Stringer  sat,  beaming  as 
if  he  understood  it  all,  saw  a  vision  of  the  child 
as  he  saw  him  two  years  ago,  in  the  arms  of  a 
certain  very  tall,  strong,  good  man;  and  he 
wondered  if  that  man,  whose  name  was  Phillips 
Brooks,  would  not  greatly  desire,  where  he  is 
now,  that  the  money  raised  for  his  monument 
might  have  gone  to  endow  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind? 

BOSTONBAJLYTRAVELLER 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  7,  1893. 
REMARKABLE    ENTERTAINMENT. 

Commencement  Exercises  of 
Elind  Graduates  at  the  Boston 
Theatre. 

An  entertainment  of  unique  interest 
was  given  in  the  Boston  Theatre  yester- 
day afternoon. 

The  occasion  was  the  commencement 
exercises  of  the  Institute  lor  the  Blind. 

The  overture  was  performed  by  the 
blind  orchestra,  and  after  a  few  intro- 
ductory remarks  by  Hon,  George  S. 
Hale,  Miss  Alberta  May  Snow  illus- 
trated an  exercise  in  physics  by  means 
of  a  sewing  machine. 

Eight  children  from  the  kinderearten 
department  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  in  Jamaica  Plain  were  led 
by  their  teacher  to  the  clay-modelling  \ 
tables,  where  they  began  their  work, 
while  Harvev  N.  Shepard,  Esq.,  made  a 
most  able  plea  in  behalf  of  the  kinder- 
garten. Mr.  Shepard  reviewed  in  a  very 
interesting  manner  the  establishment  of 
this  kindergarten  department,  and  told 
df  its  wonderful  growth  during  the  few 
years  of  its  existence. 

The  "Heart  Sunshine  Waltz,"  was 
rendered  by  the  "Kinder  Orchestra." 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  recited  a  poem. 
About  three  years  ago  this  young  girl 
began  to  articulate,  and  she  is  the  second 
who  has  learned  to  articulate  under 
similarly  difficult  conditions,  for  she  was 
deal,  dumb  and  blind.  Before  reciting 
her  poem  she  said': 

"It  uives  me  much  pleasure  to  be  with 
my  dear  friends  today.  My  mother  had 
thought  that  her  little  child's  voice  wa3 
lost  forever,  but  the  hand  of  love  has 
found  it  and  brought  it  home." 

Following  a  piano  solo  by  Miss  Mary 
H.  Hoisington.  the  girls  gave  a  gymnas- 
tic drill,  consisting  of  free  movements, 
rope  climbing,  marching  and  vaulting, 
after  which  came  a  military  drill  by  the 
boys.  After  the  song  "It  is  JSTot  Always 
May,"  sung  by  Miss  Edna  A.  Joslyn, 
the  boys  of  the  graduating  classgave  an 
original  dialogue,  called  "Our  Share  in 
the  World's  Stock,"  illustrating  the  ex- 
ercise with  appropriate  apparatus. 

The  valedictory  was  delivered  by 
Ei'nry  E.  Mozealons.  John  S.  Dwight, 
Estj.,  presented  the  diplomas  to  Wallace 
Edgar  Andrews,  Henry  George  Burke, 
Charles  Paxton  Lamar,  John  Francis 
Miner.  Henry  Edmund  Mo-.ealous,  Al- 
berta May  Snow.  Michael  Francis  Sulli- 
van and  John  Henry  Warburton,  the 
eight  graduates.  The  aCternoon's  exer- 
cises were  closed  by  Rossini's  "When 
the  Morning  Sweetly  Breaking,"  a 
chorus  for  mixed  voices. 
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INTO  A  WORLD  OF  DARKNESS 

Eight  Graduates  Were  Sent  by 
Their  Alma  Mater. 


Boston    Theatre    Crowdetl    by    TSioae 

Interested  In  Oraouatlng  Excrclso9 
of    the  I*erUlns   Institution   fur   the 

■Blind—  Extract  from  .Longfellow 
]   Read  by  Helen  Keller. 

A  host  of  tho  friends  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution and  Mi  us  School  for  the 
Blind  gathered  yesterday  afternoon  at  Bos- 
ton Theatre  and  almost  iifled  its  great 
auditorium,  to  hear  the  commencement 
exercises  an  I  witness  tho  graduation  of 
eight  ot  its  pupils. 

The  tickets  of  admission  themselves 
were  a  touching-  reminder  ot  the  nurpose  of 
the  school,  hemp  printed  in  the  raised 
characters  which  are  used  in  hooks  for  the 
hJind. 

The  audience  was  not  only  very  large, 


kindergarten  children  and  the  older  mem- 
be  "  ol  the  school.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, the  musical  selections  on  the  nro- 
;:'-:uiimo  were  very  well  execute  I, 
Masters  Theodore  0.  teutz,  Henry  B. 
W.  Niles,  and  .losepli  F.  Walsh  per- 
formed  a  trio  for  violin,  clarinet  and  cornot, 
by  Mr.  Charles  P.  Lamar,  one  of  the  grad- 
uating class.  Miss  ifarv  H.  Hoiaineton 
rendered  Schubert's  "Impromptu  Ele,- 
giaque!'  with  much  feeling,  and  Miss  Edna 
A.  JosJvn  suug  a  solo  with  a  voice  of  treat 
sweetness. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  oxeroises 
was,  perhaps,  the  reading  of  a  selection  en- 
titled "Flowers,"  from  one  of  Longfellow's 
poems, 

by  Helen  Keller, 
the  late  Bishop  Brooks'  little  friend,  the 
second  person,  as  Mr.  Hale  said,  who,  born 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  had  learned  to  ar- 
ticulate. It  has  only  been  three  years 
since  she  began  to  learn,  and  the  progress 
made,  when  one  considers  the  seemingly 
insuperable  difficulties  of  the  task, 
is  wonderful.  Her  voice  was 
plainly  heard  throughout  the  whole  the- 
atre, and  although  the  enunciation  was 
not  nearly  so  disthnjt  as  that  of  an  ordi- 
nary porsaii,  yet  with  a  littlo  attention  it 
could  be  understood.  Her  principal  diffi- 
culty, as  was  natural,  was  with  the 
liquids    "r"     anil     "1."    which     occaaion- 
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part  in  what  ffi 
a  little  drama 
"Our  r 

took  their  seta  t 
from  >■ 
tools,     i 
de  tcribi 
in  his,  garden, 

The  Whole  clam  Slnjina 
their  song  about  the  II 
descriptions  of  the  little  roodellgte.  a 
whom  were  Willie  Elizabeth 
Tornmio  Stringer,  the  deaf  and  dun 
dren.    Alter  that   they   joined  in 
together,  in  wnich  they  ranged  ornja^^^B 
as  the  Mowers  in  a  parterre.    Their 
nessdid  not  seem  to  weigh  heavily  upon 
their     minds:     they     looked     aim 
hearty     and       merry      as     the 
one  sees  every  day  playing  upon  the  streets, 
but   this   very   lightness    of    hca>; 

I   the  more  by  contrast  the  pitiful- 
i   their  condition.      After  tin 
th  their  flower  garden   the 
or  hestra  of  shout 

i-vi;  member  being  furnishei 
a  toy  in  it  Mow. 

About  a  dozen  of    the    girls  of   th* 
gave  an 

tics,  consisting  of  light    exercises-, 
apparatus  and  climbing  the  rotje  band  over 
hand,    and    the    boys,    clad    in   their    uni- 
forms    and      shouldering    their    muskets 
with  a  military  air  that  would  have  done 


but  also  very  sympathetic,  as  was  shown 
by  the  hearty  applause  which  greeted 
thosu  who  took  part  in  the  programme,  and 
by  the  warmtirwith  which  Mr.  Harvey  N. 
Shepard's  plea  in  behalf  ot  tho  kinder- 
'garten.  in  which  he  outlined  its  most  press- 
ing netds,  and  asked   that  some  i 

persons  cohio  forward  and  give  the 
it  sufficient  endowment  for  its  run- 
ning expenses,  were  greeted. 
Hon.   George   S.   Halo  presided  over  the 
s,  which    were  taken  part  in,  not 
iy  tho  graduating  class,  but  by  the 


.ally  tripped  her  up.  Her  expression 
of  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  poetry,  m 
spite  of  aiJ  these  drawbacks,  was  excellent, 
and  the  results  of  the  patient  labor  which 
she  and  her  instructors  have  spent  might 
he  called  as  nearly  miraculous  as  anything 

'•  can  be.  The  pathos  of  her  posi- 
tion cond  not  have  been  more  clearly  illus- 
trated than  by  the  realization  of  the  fact 
that  the   tumult    of     nnolanse  'Which    re- 

1  her  efforts  v*'as  beyond  Mie  reach  of 
a  to  appreheud  as-  She   stood 
upon  the  platform. 

nteresting  .and  very  pathetic  was 
the  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  kinder- 
garten in  Jamaica  Plain.    The    pupils  took 


credit  to  many  a  high  school  company, 
went  through  the  manual  of  arms  with  the 
utmost  precision,  ana  executed  fours  right 
•as  accurately  as  if  they  had  been  in  one  of 
the  school  regiments  on  Boston  Common. 

There  was  an  original  dialogue  by  the 
boys  of  the  graduating  class  on  Our  Share 
in  the  V\  orbl's  \\  ork,"  and  after  that  the 
valedictory  was  delivered  by  Henry  E. 
Mozealous,  and  the  diplomas  were  av 
by  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  to  Wallace  Edgar 
Andrews.  Henry  George  Burke.  Charles 
Paxton  Lamar.  John  Francis  Miner.  Hen>v 
Edmund  A.ozealous,  Alberta  Mav  Snow, 
Miehaol  Francis  Sullivan  and  John  Henry 
\\  arburton. 
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MIGHT  MUSK 

Graduating  Exercises  of 
Perkins  Institute. 

VERY  TOUCHING  OCCASION. 


Tin    Kindergarten    Pupils    Move    a 

Great    Audience    to   Tears    and 

Laughter-Harvey  N.  Shepard 

Appeals  for  the  School. 

Under  the  gfeen  branches  of  a  forest 
setting  at  th?  Boston  Theatre  yesterday 
afternoon  sat  fifty-six  pupils,  several ot 
whom  had  assembled  *°r  f  ^TiXsetS 
the  Perkins  Institute  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind. 

At  first  glance  it  seerr*d  much  We  the 
conventional  parting  of  ctasama-teB— thexo 
was  the  langorous  breath  of  June,  the 
blue-ribboned  diplomas  and  white  dresses, 
inseparable  from  these  all  important  oc- 

CaThenre  was  a  crowded  auditorium,  which 
did  not  contain  more  than  the  usual  num- 
ber of  curiosity  seekers;  there  were  the 
customary  flowers  in  waiting  at  the  wings 
—and  yet  the  scene  was  different. 

Even  a  stranger  would  straightway 
have  perceived  that  a  touch  of  tender 
sympathy  rested  upon  the  audience  such 
as  one  seldom  notices  in  a  great  throng. 
He  would  have  observed  a  nervous  un- 
certainty about  the  young  folks  gathered 
on  the  stage,  and  that  to  every  one  of 
the  pupils  the  crowning  gift  of  divine 
goodness-sight-had    been    denied. 

To  some,  indeed,  hearing  and  voice 
had  also  been  forbidden,  and  every  heart 
;of tened  at  the  thought  of  their  great 
lisfortune. 
.  Yet  the  pupils  were  in  cheerful  mood 
and  said  their  last  farewells  to  each  other 
so  bravely  as  to  lend  all  the  comforting 
influence  of  a  peaceful  benediction. 

George  S.  Hale  presided,  and  the  band 
of  the  institution,  seated  at  the  rear  of 
the  stage,  played  Auber's  sweetly  plain- 
tive  overture,    "Crown   Diamonds." 

Chairman  Hale  offered  words  of  wel- 
come. Miss  Alberta  M.  Snow  then  gave 
an  exercise  in  physics,  illustrated  by  the 
sewing  machine.  She  was  led  to  the 
machine,  and,  after  adjusting  the  needles, 
manipulated  it  with  much  facility.  It 
was  bravely  done,  and,  as  the  shrinking 
girl  held  out  her  hand  for  the  bouquet 
speedily  forthcoming,  a  thousand  hands 
spoke    their   approval. 

Then  came  a  trio  for  violin,  clarinet 
and  cornet,  carefully  prepared  by  Charles 
P.  Lamar,  who  furnished  the  accom- 
paniment. Theodore  C.  Leutz,  Henry  R. 
W.  Miles  and  Joseph  F.  "Walsh  were  the 
players.  All  the  nice  points  were  brought 
out  by  the  ready  ears  of  those  ito  whom 
hearing  does  double  duty. 

Then  came  the  exercises  of  the  kinder- 
garten class,  which  proved  very  moving. 
Four  boys  and  four  girls,  three  of  the 
children  very  small,  were  led  out  to  their 
little  benches  by  the  guard  rope  at  the 
footlights  and  set  to  modelling  clay, 
While  they  Worked  in  utter  darkness 
amid  the  glory  of  the  June  afternoon, 
Harvey  N.  Shepard  pleaded  their  cause 
before  the  assembled  throng  in  a  way 
that  touched  everybody. 

A  PATHETIC  SCENE. 
Imagine  eight  little  tots,  the  girls  black 
and  flaxen  haired,  the  boys  with  just 
a  dash  of  the  youthful  mischievoushess 
upon  their  faces,  some  almost  too  small 
to  articulate  distinctly,  plodding  away 
with    swift    fingers    in     the    darkness    of 


everlasting  night.  After  the  modelling 
had  been  finishes,  each  of  the  eight  re- 
cited words  which  introduced  the  object 
he  or  she  had  fashioned.  One  had  formed 
a  spade,  another  a  garden  rake,  and 
others  waterpots,  flowers,  etc.  Two  of 
the  eight  were  deaf  as  well  as  blind, 
and,  as  they  told  their  stories  in  the 
painful  sounds  that  to  them  seemed 
words,  the  scene  grew  pathetic. 

The  climax  came  when  one  of  the  girls, 
with  a  pink  sash  and  golden  hair,  tried 
to  perform  her  part.  Without  sight  or 
hearing  and  informed  only  by  a  teacher's 
touch  that  the  moment  had  arrived,  her 
lips  moved  unintelligibly  with  a  mighty 
effort  and  she  stretched  her  little  arms 
upward  with  her  clay  model  as  if  in  an 
appeal  that  would  reach  heaven.  The 
sight  from  the  orchestra  was  unpre- 
cedented.   The   audience   was   profoundly 

moved.  .      t-itil 

As  if  to  chase  the  tears  away  the  little 
folk  then  joined  hands  in  a  circle  and 
went  through  a  garden  exercise,  charm- 
ing in  the  childish  artlessness.  Then 
came  the  playing  of  the  kindergarten 
orchestra.  The  small  folks  equipped  with 
ocarinas,  zithers,  triangles,  drums,  har- 
monicas, etc.,  played*  a  lively  air  with 
spirit,  and  one  of  the  boys  interpolated  a 
kazoo  solo.  The  boys'  faces  showed  their 
high  appreciation  of  the  encore  they  re- 

HELEN  KELLER  READS. 
Helen  Keller,  who  is  known  only  less 
well  than  Laura  Bridgman,  and  who  has 
learned  in  three  years  to  articulate  with 
considerable  distinctness,  then  read  Long- 
fellow's poem,  "Flowers,"  prefacing  it 
with  an  expression  of  her  happiness  at 
being  able  to  address  the  audience.  It 
was  a  wonderful  performance.  After  it 
was  over  there  was  a  very  touching 
scene,  for  Miss  Keller  bent  over  and 
kissed  the  teacher  who  had  stood  by  her 
side.  ,       j 

Miss  Mary  Hoisington  here  rendered  a 
piano  solo,  and  then  came  gymnastic  ex^ 
ercises  by  ten  girls  attired  in  white 
bloomers.  They  climbed  ropes  like  kit' 
tens  and  swung  themselves  over  a 
wooden  hurdle  with  surprising  agility. 
The  boys  followed  with  a  military  drill 
with  muskets,  after  which  Miss  Edna  A. 
Joslyn  sang,  "It  Is  Not  Always  May." 

Then  Came  an  original  dialogue  by  the 
boys  Of  the  graduating  class,  including 
W.  A.  Andrews,  H.  G.  Burke,  J.  F.  Miner, 
M.  F.  Sullivan  and  J.  W.  Wartmrton, 
called  "Our  Share  in  the  World's  Work." 
In  front  of  the  boys  oil  tables  were  ranged 
articles  emblematic  of  the  life  work  they 
have  chosen. 

Said  one  of  them:  "I  look  upon  myself 
not  as  a  blind  man,  but  as  a  man"— and 
after  that  almost  everyone  in  the  house 
felt  a  little  ashamed  of  his  or  her  achieve- 
ments. 

Henry  E.  Mozealous  delivered  the  val- 
edictory, and  then  John  S.  Dwight  put 
the  diplomas  in  the  trembling  hands,  a 
mixed  chorus  sang  "When  the  Morning 
Sweetly  Breaking,"  and  the  exercises  were 
over. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  the  expres- 
sions as  the  crowd  came  out  into  the 
bright  sunshine  and  rubbed  its   eyes. 

"I  declare,  Emma,"  said  one  man  to  his 
wife,  "I  can't  remember  any  play  that 
ever  stirred  me  up  like  that',"  while  one 
woman  remarked,  "If  true  happiness 
really  lies  in  making  others  happy,  those 
teachers  must  find  the  Perkins  Institute 
a  heaven  below." 


an- addition  to  the" forces  of  civilization, 
made  such  out  of  material  once  consid- 
ered useless  and  fit  only  for  charity  and 
commiseration. 


$j0Si0u  JourwdL 


TEN    PACES. 


WEDNESDAY,    JUNE  7,  1893. 


WORK  FOR  THE  BUND. 

It  does  not  need  the  marvellous .  attrac- 
tion of  that  wonderful  girl,  Helen  Keller, 
to  give  distinction  to  such  an  exhibition 
as  that  of  Mr.  Anagnos's  graduates,  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  yesterday  afternoon. 
Helen  Keller  illustrates  what  miracles 
can  be  wrought  in  awakening  to  life  a 
rare  soul  and  an  exceptionally  bright 
intellect  out  of  the  sleep  of  dark- 
ness and  deafness.  But  the  grad- 
uates of  the  Perkins  Institute  show 
what  may  be  done  with  boys  and 
girls  of  ordinary  capacity,  formerly  help- 
less by  reason  of  blindness,  in  fitting 
them  for  useful    practical  life. 

This  is  the  greater  work  of  the  insti- 
tution which  Dr.  Howe  f bunded.  It  is  a 
work  for  the  public  good  as  well  as  for 
,  the  amelioration  of  the^lot  of  the  indi- 
vidual. For  every  one  o£  these  blind 
graduates,  now  fitted  to  go  out  into  die 
world  as  a  musician,  a  mechanic,  a 
teacher,    a    tradesman,    is    just    so    much 


BOSTON  THEATRE    FILLED. 

Commencement  Exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind. 

The  eager  throng  which  crowded  to  overflow- 
ins  the  auditorium  of  the  Boston  Thoatre  yes- 
terday alternoon  would  have  delighted  the 
heart  of  any  theatre  manager.  The  occasion 
was  one  of  unique  interest,  for  of  all  commenco- 
ment  exercises  those  of  the  Iustitute  for  the 
Blind  always  awaken  the  most  sympathetic 
and  general  enthusiasm. 

After  the  overture  by  the  blind  orchestra. 
Hon.  George  S.  Hale,  who  presided  over  the 
exercises,  made  a  few  introductory  remarks, 
and  introduced  Miss  Alberta  May  Snow,  one  of 
the  graduates,  who  gave  with  wonderful  clear- 
ness an  exercise  in  physics,  illustrating  her 
talk  by  means  of  a  sewing  machine. 

Following  the  trio  for  Violin,  clarinet  anct 
cornet,  by  Messrs.  Theodore  C,  Leutz,  Henry  K. 
W.  Miles  and  Joseph  F.  Walsh,  eight  children 
from  the  kindergarten  department  o£  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Bliud  in  Jamaica  Plain 
were  led  by  their  teacher'  to  the  clay  modeling 
tables,  where  they  began  their  work,  while 
Harvey  N.  Shepard,  Esq.,  made  a  most  able 
plea  in  behalf  of  the  kindergarten.  Mr.  Shep- 
ard reviewed  in  a  very  interesting  manner  the 
establishment  of  this  kindergarten  department 
and  told  of  its  wonderful  growth  during  the 
tew  years  of  its  existence. 

"AVhenwe  think  of  these  dear  people,"  said 
Mr,  Stieoard.  "of  our  own  kin,  m  whose  veins 
run  our  own  American  blood,  but  who  have 
been  deprived  of  the  inestimable  gift  of  sight, 
when  we  think  of  the  wonderful  things  they  are 
enabled  to  do  as  a  result  of  the  teaching  guid- 
ance of  their  kind  benefactors,  we  may  well 
pray  that  men,  women  and  money,  to  carry  ou 
this  good  work,  may  never  fail."  . 

The  next  exercises  were  by  the  children  of 
the  kindergarten.  Songs,  clay  models  and  a 
game  illustrated  the  growth  of  the  springtime 
flowers.  With  the  models  the  children  made 
the  utensils  with  which  the  earth  is  prepared 
for  the  flowers,  the  seeds,  the  flowers  them- 
selves, and  even  the  trellis  upon  which  the 
flowors  may  oiimb.  Willie  Robin  and  Tommy 
Stringer  participated  in  the  exercise,  Willie 
Elizabeth  Robin  speaking  herself  of  the  violets 
and  daisies  which  she  had  made,  and  Tommy 
Stringer  talking  throuch  the  interpretation  of 
his  teacher.  The  "Heart  Sunshine  Waltz," 
which  was  rendered  by  the  "Kinder  Orchestra," 
exhibited  the  mavelous  results  obtained  by  the 
training  of  these  little  ones. 

Mr.  Hale  .then  announced  a  surprise  prepared 
by  Mr.  Anagnoa,  and  introduced  Miss  Helen 
Keller,  who  recited  a  poem.  Only  about  three 
years  ago  this  beautiful  young  eirl  began  to  ar- 
ticulate, much  to  the  delight  of  her  lrieuds,  and 
she  is  only  the  secoud  who  has  learned  to  artic- 
ulate under  similarly  difficult  couditions,  for 
she  is  deaf,  dumb  aud  blind.  Before  reciting 
her  poem  she  said:  . 

"  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  be  with  my 
dear  friends  to-day.  My  mother  had  thought 
tliat  her  little  child's  voice  was  lost  forever,  but 
the  haud  of  love  has  found  it  and  brought  it 

Following  the  piano  solo,  which  was  rendered 
with  exquisite  touch  by  Miss  Mary  H.  Hoising- 
ton. the  girls  gave  a  gymnastic  drill  consisting 
of  free  movements,  rooe  climbing,  marching 
and  vaulting,  after  which  came  a  military  drill 
by  "the  hoys,  the  exercise  being  perlormed  with 
wonderful  accuracy  and  precision. 

After  the  song  "  It  is  iS'ot  Always  May,"  sung 
by  Miss  Edna  A.  Joslyn,  the  boys  of  the  gradu- 
ating class  gave  an  original  dialogue  called 
"Our  Share  in  the  World's  Stock,"  illustrating 
the  exercise  with  appropriate  apparatus. 

The  valedictory,  with  its  expressions  of  grati- 
tude to  the  teachers  and  the  institution,  aud 
its  words  of  cheer  aud  encouragement  to 
succeeding  students,  was  delivered  by  Henry 
E.  Mozealous.  With  fitting  words  of  congratu- 
lation, encouragement  and  inspiration,  John 
fc\  Dwight,  Esq.,  presented  the  diplomas  to 
Wallace  Edgar  Andrews,  Henry  George  Burke, 
Charles  Faxton  l^ainar,  John  Francis  Miner. 
Henry  Edmund  Mozealous,  Alberta  May  Snow, 
Michael  Francis  Sullivan  aud  John  Henry 
Warburton,  the.  eight  graduates.  The  afiar- 
lioou's  exercises  were  closed  by  Kos.siia:'s 
"WIibu  the  Morniug  Sweetly  Breaking,"  a 
Chorus  for  mixed  voices. 
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BLIND  GIVEN  SIGHT. 

WONDERFUL        WOIIK         OF 
PERKINS    INSTITUTE. 


Boston  Theatre  Crowded  Yesterday  Afternoon 
at  the  Graduating  Exeroises,  which  Included 
Exhibitions  of  Mechanical  and  Other  Knowl- 
edge Difficult  to  Believo-A  Plea  for  Funds. 

"I  rhink  myself  as  a  man,  not  as  a  blind 
man."  ' 

This  remark  by  Graduate  Burke  for  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  at  the  com- 
mencement yesterday  afternoon,  seemed  to 
strike  the  kev-note  of  the  confidence  given 
by  the  marvellously  patient  find  skilful 
training  of  this  institution.  It  was  the  12th 
annual  commencement,  and  the  Boston 
Theatre  was  crowded  Jp  the  doors  liy  a 
kindly  and  appreciative  audience. 

Hon.  (I.  8.  Hale  Drasjdert.  In  liis  speech 
of  welcome  he  reWred  fe,eliugly  to  l're-i. 
Samuel  Howe,  flt'e  founder  of  the  school, 
Dr.  A.  P.  Peab'otlv  and  Phillips  Brook  i,  re- 
mavking:  "He  that,  governs  well  leads  the 
Wind,  but  he  that  teaohes  gives  him  eyes." 
MissA.  M.  Bnow,  one  of  the  graduates, 
gave  an  exercise  in  gh*sies  illustrated  by 
the  Bowing  machine,  which  showed  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  component  purls  of 
the  machine  and  their  relations  to  each 
other.  She  was  daintily  gowned  in  white 
rind  wore  pink  roses.  The  flowers  pre- 
sented to  her  were  received  with  a  beautiful 
■lush. 
_very  one  leaned  forward  eagerly  as 
elen  Keller  came  forward  with  one  of  her 
instructors.  There  were  tears  in  many  eyes 
as  she  said  sweetly,  "My  mother  had  feared 
that  her  little  child's  sight  was  lost  forever, 
but  love  lias  found  it  and  brought  it  home." 
Then  she  read  Longfellow's  poem,  "The 
Flowers,"  to  the  audience,  who  applauded 
until  her  smile  grew  even  brighter.  Her 
enunciation  was  remarkably  distinct  con- 
sidering that  it  was  but  three  years  ago  that 
She  was  first  aide  to  articulate 

The  kindergarten  department  took  a  most 
creditable  part  in  the.  exercises.  "Our 
Flower  Garden"  was  intensely  interesting, 
being  illustrated  by  the infldelling  of  clay 
by  eight  of  the  children,  songs  by  about  30 
of  them,  ami  games.  Willie  Robin  and 
Tommy  Stringer  were  among  those  who 
took  part.  Then  the  kinder  orchestra 
showed  the  possibilities  that  lay  in  the 
zither,  piccolo,  octerina,  triangle  and  such 
simple  instruments:  They  first  played 
"Heart  Sunshine"  waltz,  composed  by  Miss 
C.  0.  Boeske,  the  instructor  in  this  depart- 
ment. The  ease  and  correct!!"--,  with  which 
the  pupils  played  were  move  emphatic  than 
any  words  of  commendation  could  have 
been  of  the  efforts  of  the  noble  instructor 
who  has  given  the  best  efforts  of  her  life  to 
this  work.  The  orchestra  received  an 
emphatic  encore. 

While  the  children  were  still  engaged  in 
their  modelling,  H.  X.  Shenard  made  an  ap- 
peal for  this  department  of  the  work.  Said 
lie:  "The  rapid  play  of  these  little  lingers 
speak  with  so  much  more  pathos  than  can 
be  imparted  to  a  human  tongue  that  I  should 
have  almost  been  inclined  to  ask  for  per- 
mission to  remain  silent,  were,  it  not  tor  the 
hope  that  I  might  succeed    in    placing    the 


needs  of  this  institution  before  you   in  such 
a  light  as  to  enlist  your  sympathies. 

"The  devoted  teachers  and  officers  of  this 
school  are  doing  a  noble  work.  While  they 
may  not.  receive  their  reward  here  they  are 
certain  of  it  in  the  future.  Who  can  doubt 
that  they  will  hear,  'As  you  did  it  unto 
these  voii  did  it  unto  me'?  We  are  thank- 
ful that  the  director  of  the  school  still  re- 
tains the  health  brought  to  him  by  his 
European  voyage.  His  heart  seems  to  grow 
bigger  and  bigger  every  year.  Find  me,  if 
you  can,  another  school  even  where  the 
Epupils  can  see  and  hear  and  speak  which 
will  compare  with  those  whom  you  see  on 
Wilis  platform.  Yet  nolle  of  these  can  see, 
and  many  of  them  cannot  hear. 

"When  you  think  of  the  lack  of  physical 
stamina  and  sometimes  the  lack  of  mental 
and  moral  strength  among  the  blind  and 
then  look  at  those  gathered  on  this  platform 
you  cannot  fail  to  feel  proud  that  you  are 
'fellow  townsmen  of  those  who^have  wrought 
this  work.  There  arc  capacities  in  blind 
children  which  must  he  developed  to  make 
of  them' the  bright,  active,  alert  little  girls 
and   boys  whom   you   ace_   It   was  hut  six;  L' 


year*  Since  the  general    court  provided    for 

the  erection    of   a    hull 

The    application 

numerous  thai    : 

mandod,     Alio!  her  one  v.  a-    erected    and    it 

was  ileilicalcl  i  lie  past  winter. 

"The  new  building  cam  i  d  n  debt  of  .r"_'0.- 
0()(|    anil    the    c  curing    for     and 

educating    the    ellitdren      has      In  en      ll 

doubled.  The  simplest  way  to  provide  tin 
the  needs  o!  the  school    is  to   increase   Its 

eiclov.  incut  fund  $80,000.  I  f,.,.|  i  hat  the 
waul    of  these    two   sums    have     hut     to    be 

staled  to  be  secured.  No  nobler  monument 
could  he  erected  |jj  an  man  than W provide 
for  an   Institution   which    so  educated   the 

blind  that  lew  of  the  opportunities  of  lib- 
,  are  closed  to  them." 

A  class  of  10  girls  went  through  a  course 
of  gymnastic  exercises,  including  I  he  climb- 
ing of  a  rope  ami  saddle  vaulting,  which 
wou\d  have  been  difficult  to  many  girls 
(Who  can  see.       They    were    followed  by  a 

squad  of  20  boys  who  made  a  good  sho v,  Ing 
in  their  military  uniforms.  They  went 
through  the  manual,  including  the  manual 
without  command,  very  correctly. 

The,  boys  of  the  graduating  class  were 
heard  in  a  thoughtful  dialogue  during 
which  they  expressed  their    ideas    of    their 

,  share  in  the  world's  work  and  then  Vale- 
dictorian Moxcalous  thanked  the  state 
officials,  the  teachers  and    the    trustees    for 

i  their    kindness    and    bid     his    schoolmates 

'  good-bye.  J.  S.  Pwight  presented  the 
diplomas  to  the  eight  graduates  and  the 
exercises  closed  with  a    chorus    for    mixed 

I  voices.  A  piano  solo  by  Miss  M.  H. 
Hoisington,  a  post-graduate  student,  and    a 

1  song  by  Miss  E.  A.  Joslyn,  were  given  dur- 
ing during  the  exercises. 

The  earnest  views  which  the  graduates 
take  of  life  will  be  seen  by  these  brief 
■ketches. 

Valedictorian  H.  E.  Movealous  of  New 
Haven    is    one    of  the   youngest  and  at  the 

I  same  time  most  thoroughly  prepared  musi- 
cians ever  graduated  from  the  school.  He 
entered  in  1885,  being  then  but  nine    years 

I  old,  and  has  covered  the  course   of  study  in 

I  considerably  less  than  the  usual  time.  His 
training  has  included  both  vocal  and  instru- 

!  mental  music.  Feeling  too  young  to  com- 
mence work  at  once  he  will  take  a  post- 
graduate course. 

'  A  clever  and  ready,  improvisor,  C.  P. 
Lamar,  a  19-year-old  young  man,  has  been 
thoroughly  prepared  for  the  career  of  a 
church  organist  during  the  half  score  years 
that  he  has  spent  at  the  institution."  He 
was  a  natural  musician  as  a  child,  and  lias 
improved  his  opportunities  to  the  utmost. 
A  trio  for  violin,  clarinet  and  cornet,  which 
formed  a  portion  of  the  exercises,  was  com- 
posed by   Mr.    Lamar.      He    accompanied 

,  the  performers  on  the  piano,  on  which  he  is 
a  proficient  performer.    His  parents   live  in 

I  Portland. 

W.  E.  Andrews  of  Lynn  is  22,  the  oldest 
of  the  graduating  class.  He  has  been  at  the 
school  since  October,  1885,  and  has  mastered 
the  trade  of  mattress  making  and  upholster- 

i  ing.  He  will  set  up  a  little  shop  in  Lynn. 
H.  G.  Burke,  the  son  Of  a  Clinton  mill 
hand,  is  another  graduate  who  will  be  a 
mattress  maker  and  upholsterer.  He  is  IS 
years  old,  and  has  been  at  the  school  for 
nine  years. 

Vocal  music  and  elocution  will  be  the 
life  work  of  Miss  A.  M.  Snow,  who  has 
been  at  the  school  11  years.  She  is  now  19 
years  old  and  said  to  be  thoroughly  com- 
petent to  support  herself.  If  er  parents  keep 
a  boarding  house  in  this  city, 

M.  F.  Sullivan  of  So.  Boston  intends  to 
adopt  the  musical  life.  He  is  but  17,  and 
will  find  it  necessary  to  take  a  post-gradu- 
ate course. 

A  clever  and  accurate  tuner  of  piano- 
fortes, J.  F.  Miner,  has  already  arranged  to 
enter  that  line  ,of  work  in  Providence, 
where  his  parents  reside.  He  was  16  years 
of  age  when  he  entered  the  school  in  18SB. 

J.  H.  Warbmton  will  travel  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selling  musical  instruments  and  will 
also  tune  pianos.  He  conies  from  La- 
fayette, R.I.,  and  will  make  that  place  ins 
headquarters.  He  is  now  21  and  has  been 
in  the  school  eight  years. 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  7,  1893. 


BEET  BLIND  LITTLE  0HE8. 


Commencement   of    Perkins 
Institution  was  Notable, 


flute  and  Andiblc  Appeals  Hade  for 
Kindergarten  Work. 


L  . 


Helen  Kellar  Bead  a  Poem  and  the 
Children  Sang. 

A  garden  party  of  little  folk  it  seemed  st 
<rst  alance  to  the  gathering  in  the  Boston. 
theater  yesterday  afternoon. 

It  was  the  commencement  exercises  of 
the  Perkins  institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  blind  that  drew  the  biff 
audience  together,  and  the  great  stage  set 
to  represent  a  park  with  a  castle  in  the 
background,  filled  as  It  was  with  a  host  of 
little  people  in  holiday  attire,  looked  indeed 
like  an  al  fresco  fete. 

The  girls  were  all  in  white  ant  the 
younger  boys  wore  white  blouses,  and  a* 
the  kindergarten  children  from  Jamaica 
Plain  were  massed  in  front,  the  effect  was 
decorative. 

Physical  affliction  is  so  often  unlovely  to 
look  upon  it  is  always  a  fresh  pleasure,  the 
friends  of  these  blind  children  are  never' 
done  saying,  to  see  how  attractive  a  com-* 
pany  they  make. 

Very  many  of  the  children  are  hardly  to 
be  told  from  feeing  children,  and  all  of 
them  have  wondrously  sensitive  faces  and 
chastened,  sweet  expressions. 

Mr  Anaguos,  the  son-in-law  of  Dr  Howe, 
who  founded  the  institution,  and  the  pres- 
ent head  and  indefatigable  friend  of  the 
school,  was  in  charge,  but  as  usual  kept 
himself  in  the  background,  the  presiding 
Officer  being  Hon  George  S.  Hale. 

The  exercises  opened  at  3.  every  seat  in 
the  theater  being  occupied,  while  the  audi- 
torium, strange  to  relate,  was  comfortably 
cool  despite  the  great  heat  ont  of  doors. 

In  beginning.  -Mr  Hale  addressed  a  few 

worJs    to   the   friends   aDd  lovers  of  those 

who   could  not  see  with  their  bodily  eyes 

'  the  interest   with   which    their    exercises 

would  be  followed. 

He  regretted  the  absence  of  the  president. 
Dr  Samuel  Eliot,  and  paid  a  tribute  to  toe 
late  Dt  Andrew  P.  Pcabody  and  Bishop 
Brooks,  both  of  whom  were  ever  strong' 
friends  of  the  institution. 

Said  Mr  Hale:  "He  that  governs  well  leads 
the  blind,  but  he  who  teaches  the  blind 
eives  them  eyes.'' 

While  the  school  band  of  brasses  and 
stringed  instruments  played  for  an  over- 
ture Auber's  "Crown  Diamond."  Miss 
Alberta  May  Snow,  perhaps  17  years  of  age. 
was  led  by  Mr.  Anagnostoasewinemachine 
set  well  down  toward  the  footlights. 

Preparatory  to  the  exercise  which  she 
illustrated  for  the  second  number  on  the 
program.  Hiss  Snow  set  tiie  needle,  rilled 
and  threaded  the  shuttle  and  otherwise  out 
the  machine 

In  Readiness  for  Vie. 

as  deftly  as  any  seeing  person  could  do. 

When  it  came  her  turn  to  speak  Miss 
Snow  defined  energy,  its  relation  to  ma- 
chines, the  different  factors  of  machines." 
and  then  explained  the  various  portions  of 
the  sewing  machine  and  showed  their  use 
and  effect  in  the  sewing  she  did  to  illus- 
trate her  thesis.  Ser  pleasnre  over  a  gift 
of  a  basket,  of  flowers  presented  as  she  fin- 
ished was  a  happy  finale  to  this  number. 

A  trio  for  violin,  clarinet  and  cornet. 
Written  by  Charles  P.  Lamar,  one  ot  the 
graduates,  was  played  with  much  feeling 
by  Theodore  C.  Leutz,  Henry  R.  W.  Miles 
and  JoseDh  F.  Wash. 

"Our  riower  garden."  illustratedby  songs, 
modeling  and  a  game  by  the  little  gills  and 
boys  from  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind, 
Including  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  Willie 
Elizabeth  Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer,  was 
followed  with  the  closest  interest. 

While  a  double  quartet  of  the  children 
modeled  in  clay  garden  tools  and  blossoms 
wuich  thev  afterward  described  and  sang 
about,  Mr  Hale  introduced  Mr  Harvey  N. 
Shepard.  who  made  a  plea  in  behalf  of  the 
kindergarten. 

Mr  Sbepard  said  but  for  having  given  his 
oromise  to  make  an  appeal  in  so  many 
words  he  should  have  asKed  to  be  excused 
in  the  face  ot  the  most  touching  ani  pa- 
thetic argument  made  to  the  hearts  through 
the  eyes  of  all  who  sat  before  him  looking 
on  at  the  little  sightless  children. 

It  was  unnecessary  he  thought  to  describe 
the  buildings  of  the  institution.  He  eulo- 
gized the  steadfast,  loyal  director.  Mr 
Anagnos.and  asked  theandience  to  remem- 
ber .the  cleat  of  gratitude -the  p.UDlic  can 
never  pay  to  the  devoted  teachers. 

He  asked  if  there  was  a  disseuting  voice 
from  his  opinion  that  no  school  anywhere 
compared  in  interest  and  ability  of  execu- 
tion with  that  whose  dudus  sat  before 
them. 

He  confined  his  appeals  for  funds  to  the 
kindergarten,  since  its  needs  are  pressi^  — 

'"Isn't  it  a  great  work,  a  noble  work'.1"  he 
asked.  "It  is  six  yeais  since  the  general 
court  authorized  the  erection  of  the  origi- 
nal kindergarten  build. ng.  The  demand 
upon  its  resources  tias  necessitated  the 
erection  of  a  second    build  :.  this 

there  is   a    standing    debt   of  $20,000  that 
should  be    discharged."    and    the   speaker 


Wireed  the  increase  by  $8O";000"of  theeriaowy 
fxi/tinent  fund,  to  provide  for  the  support  of  the 
0  Vffclioo]. 

■  ,  By  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Anagnos  it 

I  was  shown  that  the  Dumber  of  children  lias 

been  increased  from  311  to  54,  and  there  are 

now  twice    as    many    teachers    and    other 

officers  employed  to  talcs  care  of  them  and 

i  train  them  as  there  were  a  year  ago. 

In  consequence  of  this  rapid  growth  the 
current  expenses  are  nearly  doubled,  while 
i  the  receipts  have  been  falline  off  steadily. 
The  cost  of  maintenance  now  is  far  in  ex- 
Cess  of  the  regular  income,  and 

A  Financial  Chasm 
of    an   annual   deficit    yawns   before   the 
I  kindergarten. 

Mr.  Shepard  felt  that  the  great  generous- 

!  hearted  public  would  not  let  those  needs  go 

!  unheeded  m  the  face  of  the  wondrous  good 

the  kindergarten    does   during   the   years 

when  the  mind  and  body   and  heart   most 

need  the  wisest  and  tenderest  care. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr  Shepard's  appeal 
the  kindergarten  children  played  their 
flower-garden  game,  and  immeasurably 
dear  and  sweet  and  loying  they  were. 
J  Tommy  Stringer's  description  of  the  trellis 
lie  had  moulded  for  the  vines  to  grow  upon 
was  put  into  words' by  his  teacher,  but 
Willie  Robin,  who  is  making  such, rapid 
progress  in  articu.'ating,  spoke  for  herself. 
j  Her.words,  that  she  herself  cannot  hear 
and  lias  no  idea  of  their  sound,  were  audi- 
ble all  over  the  house,  and  although  not 
all  of  them,  were  distinct  many  of  them 
were  perfectly  so. 

The  unobtrusive   thoughtfulness   of  the 
children  who  are  only  blind  for  thosewho 
Cannot   hear   is    particularly  touching.-  In 
l.fheir  child-garden  piay  the  little  girls  be- 
dside Willie  and  the  tiny  companions  beside 
Tommy,  by  touching  their  arms  from  time 
i, to  time,  make  them  cognizant  of  how  the 
'ffaine  is  progressing,  so  that  they  are  able  to 
willow  it  in  motion  though  not  in  speech. 
v  "Heart  Sunshine  Waltz,"  written  by  Miss 
'<£. ;  C.   Koeske,   the   music   teacher  of  the 
i  kindergarten,  for  her  blind  baby  pupils,  was 
[a  lovely  little  melody  played  on  a  variety  of 
[kinder  instruments.    H  brought  down  the 
tyouse;  to  the  pleased  surprise  of  the  tiny 
ifcusiciaiis,  the  littlest  ones  of  whom  were 
jjoere  'toddlers   in   pique  kilts,  and  was  re- 

Jeated  in  answer  to  the  rapturous, applause. , 
Miss  Mary  H.  Hoisington,  a  post  graduate, 
laved  a  Schubert  piano  solo  as  the  last 
inumber  of  part  1  of  the  order  of  exercises. 
[; ,  The  exquisitely  considerate  care  shown 
•fjhe  blind  children  was  evinced  by  leading 
: off  the  stage-  the  youngest  members  after 
their  numbers  on  the  program  were  ended, 
fit  being  too  severe  a  tax  upon  baby  strength 
ito  Keep  them  sitting  throughout  along 
!  program.    '-'  ■ 

I    Tn  the  interlude  came  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive 

Features  of  tlio  Exercises, 
one  not  down  on  the  program.  It  was  the 
presence  of  Helen  Keller,  who  is  now 
Almost  world  famous  as  the  second  person 
In  the  world  deaf  and  blind,  and  formerly 
eumb,  who  has  learned  to  articulate. 

Helen  was,  led  by  her  devoted  teacher. 
Miss  Sullivan,  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  and 
as  it  inspired,  read  to  the  hushed  audience 
Longfellow's  poem  on  "Flowers,"  looking 
{lerself  like  a  beautiful  lily,  in  her  white 
"own  with  rOses  at  her  waist,  and  her  face 
its  frame  of  soft.browri  curls  fairly  aglow 
.  itli  feeling'. 

J  She  prefaced   the   poem  which  she  read 

from  a  volume  of  literature  for   the    blind 

{  oy  a  few  impromptu   words,  in  which   she 

|;|6ld  her  friends  in  the  audience  how  happy 

ITwIie'Was  to  speak  to  them,  and  how  glad  she 

was  that  love  had  given  her  the  voice  a  few 

fears  ago  it  was  thought  she  never  could 

r^ave. 

-  Gymnastics  by  the  girls  and  military  drill 
[  tiy  the  boys  followed.     The  girls  followed 
|  fhe  Swedish  system,  doing,  among   other 
exercises,  some  hand  over  hand  rone  climb- 
1  fpg  and  some  saddle  vaulting  that  was  nota- 
ble when  their  sightlessness  is  remembered. 
Ifbe  boys'  marching  and   setting   up  exer- 
cises won  them  hearty  applause. 
7  Miss  Edna  A.  Joslyn,  one  of  the  pupils. 
I  sang  Cowen's  song,  "It  is  INot  Always  May." 
displaying  a  sweet  voice  that  nervousness 
'[  ikept  from  showing  at  its  best. 

T  "Our  share  in  the  world's  work"  was  the 

I  Aomposite  subject  of  a  series  of  object-lesson 

I  talks  given' by  the  boys   of    the  graduating 

i  glass  in  the  form  of  an  original  dialogue. 

J  The    boy  who   has    always  been   fond  of 

tools  bad  an, upholstered  conch  to  show  for 

his  contribution   to   manual  training  and 

output. 

One  of  She  class  who  has  become  a  piano 
touier  explained  the  modus  operandi;  the 
typewriter  and  stenographer  had  a  machine 
at  his  hand;  the  bookworm  sat  behind  his 
treasures. 

i     The  boy  who  said  he  looked  upon  himself 

as  a  man,  not  as  a  blind  man,  knew  he  was 

i  handicappea  for  certain  fields  of  work,  and 

■  another  one  insisted  thatthere  areyetmany 
1  branches  of  work  open  to  the  blind. 

And  another  explains  that  underlying  all 
i  their  shares  in  the  world's  wort  are  their 
I  duties  as  citizens. 

The  dialogue  was  ably  written  and  ably 
presented. 

I  Henry  E.  Mozealous,  the  valedictorian  of 
the  class,  followed,  after  which  the  ven- 
erable John  S.  Dwight  presented  the 
diplomas  to  these  graduates:  Wallace 
Edgar     Andrews,     Henry    George    Burke, 

■  Charles  Paxton  Lamar.  .lohnFrancis  Miner, 
I  Henry    Edmund    Mozealous,    Alberta  May 
[Show,    Michael     Francis     Sullivan,     John 
iHenry  Warburton. 
!    Rossini's  chorus  for  mixed  voices,  "When 

the  morning  sweetly    breaking,"  suog  by 
'the  class,  brought  the  exercises  to  a  close. 
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WORK    AT   TWO    EXTREMES. 

On  Tuesday  the   Perkins   Institution 
for  the  Blind  held  its  twelfth  commence- 
ment  at    the  Boston    Theatre,   and  on 
Monday  next,  June '12,  the  Home  for 
Aged  Couples  will  be  dedicated  m  Box- 
bury,  and  the  enlargement  of  an   enter- 
prise which  has  been  carried   forward 
■with  singular   success  will  take  place. 
The  Perkins  Institution  deals  with  the 
blind,  and  it  appeals  to  the  public  with 
wonderful  pathos  when  Helen  Keller, 
■who  three  years  ago  was  in  the  world 
but      not      of     it,      and      who     now 
can  speak  in  the  Boston  Theatre  in  such 
tones     that     she     can     be    heard   in 
every      part     of       that     auditorium. 
The     knowledge     of     occult     condi- 
tions   that  has   made    it    possible   for 
Helen   Keller  to  find  her  place   in  the 
world   and  .to  become  a  part    of  it  is 
worth  all  it  costs,  and  if  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution in  its  kindergarten  and  indus- 
trial work  had  done  nothing  else  than 
what  it  has  done  for  Laura  Brid.gmau 
and   for   Helen    Keller,    its    managers 
would  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  man- 
kind.   Boston  has  no  other  institution 
that  has   attracted    more  attention,   or 
that  has  more  truly  deserved  the  assist- 
ance which  it  has  received,  and  Mr.  An- 
Hgnos  in  developing  the  two  kindergar- 
ten institutions  has  met  conditions  in 
socia'l  life  that  have  actually  increased 
the   meaning   of   existence   to  many  a 
child  that  was  a  burden  to  everybody, 
and  that  lived  a  life  without  meaning 
and  without  hope.  Br.  Carleton,  who  lias 
originated  and  developed  the  Honie  for 
Aged  Couples  at  Boxbury,  has  not  the 
halo  of  glory  that  encircles,  the  honored, 
name  of  Dr.   Howe,  but  she  has  done  a 
work  for  the  old  people  that  has  touched 
the  hearts  and  the  purses  of  a  great  num- 
ber in  this  community  who  like  to  see 
a  right  thing  done  in  a  right  way,  and  it 
is  truth  to  say  that  she  has  been  the  in- 
spiring genius  of  a  charity  which,  like 
the  Perkins  Institution  and   the  Chil- 
dren's    Hospital,  .  has   found   its   way 
among  the  people  by  the  tenderness  and 
the  beauty  of  its  ministrations,    No  one 
can  go  out  to  the  present  home  at  Box- 
bury  and  see  the  aged  couples,  still  liv- 
ing faithful  to  their  marriage  vows  in 
decent  respectability,  and  not  be  deeply 
moved  by  what  he  witnesses.    It  is  a 
sight  that  makes  one  feel  that  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,  and  few 
ladies    among   us    have   labored   more 
earnestly,    with    purse   and  brain   and 
hand,  for  a  noble  cause  than  Dr.   Carle- 
ton.    She  sees  the  fruits  of  her  labors  in 
the  enlargement  to  an  institution  from  a 
beginning  which  was   made   with  less 
than  twenty  dollars  only  nine  years  ago, 
and  she  has  rallied  the  people  to  her  aid 
in  sueh  a  way  that  she  is  winning  the 
support  that  her  cause  deserves. 


The  Evening  Leader, 

NEW  HAYEK, CONN., 


THURSDAY,   JUNE  8.  1893. 


BLIND  CHILDREN  READ 


AND  DUMB  ONES  TALK  AT  THE    PER- 
KINS INSTITUTION  IN    BOSTON. 


A  New  Haven  Boy  Was 'Valedictorian   of 

His  Class  at  The  Commencement  Exer- 
cises— Some  Wonderful  Things  Done  By 
Those  Devoid  of  the  Faculty  of  Sight. 

A  New  Haven  blind  boy  was  the  val- 
edictorian of  his  class  at  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the,  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  which  were  held  Tuesday  in  Bos- 
ton. He  is  Henry  Edmund  Mozealous, 
whose  father,  Henry  Mozealous,  lives  in 
Pair  Haven. 

The  exercises  throughout  were  most 
interesting  and  at  times  there  was  hard- 
ly 3r  dry  eye  in  the  audience.  There  was 
something  very  pathetic .  in  the  whole 
thing  to  see  the  sightless  eyes  up- 
turned to  the  audience  while  the 
children  were  apparently  enjoying 
themselves  as  fully  as  those  who  have 
all  their  faculties.  There  was  quite  an 
object  lesson'  to  be  gained  by  watching 
the  little  tots  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
not  one  member  of  the  audience  left 
without  being  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  they  should  be  devoutly  thankful 
that  they  have  the  privilege    of    seeing. 

Alderman  J.  H.  MacDonald  and  wife 
attended  the  exercises,  being  interested 
in  the  Mozealous  boy,  whom  the  former 
met  accidently  on  a  train  nine  years  ago. 
Mr.  MacDonald  has  always  taken  a 
great  interest  in  the  boy  ,  since  that 
time  and  has  watched  his  career  from 
the  time  Henry  entered  the  institution 
until  he  graduated,  as  he  did  at  the 
head  of  his  class. 

The  Perkins  institution  is  attended 
by  about  200  blind  persons,  about  equal- 
ly divided  as  regards  sex,  and  the  ages 
of  the  pupils  range  from  5  to  20  years. 
The  commencement  exercises  were 
held  in  the  Boston  theater  and  were  at- 
tended by' fully  3,000  people. 

The  first  number  on  the  program  was 
an  overture  by  the  band  composed  of 
blind  boys.  There  were  twenty-three 
members  of  the  band  and  they  played 
with  uniformity  and  without  a  false 
note. 

The  next  was  an  exercise  in  physics, 
illustrated  by  a  sewing  machine.  Miss 
Alberta  May  Snow,  a  member  of  the 
graduating  class,  gave  a  lecture,  ex- 
plaining every  part  of  the  machine  ■ 
and  its  relation  to  every  part. 
She  then  wound         a         bob- 

bin fixed  the  tension  and 
threaded  the  needle  and  did  some  sew- 
ing. This  'caused  some  applause,  as 
not  everyone  with  good  eyesight  can 
thread  a  needle  as  deftly  as  did  Miss 
Snow. 

Next  a  trio  of  boys  rendered  a  selec- 
tion on  violin,  clarionet  and  cornet.  It 
was'  a  beautiful  thing.  The  boys  were 
only  12  years  old. 

The  demonstration  of  kindergarten 
work  was  superb.  Eight  little  tots,  all 
in  frocks,  brought  out  two  tables,  on 
which  was  some  clay.  They  then  made 
a  flower  garden  in  the  clay.  One  little 
girl  said  that  she  had  made  a  spade 
with  which  to  till  the  ground  and  she  held 
up  a  spade  molded  in  the  clay.  Another 
made  a  rake,  another  a  watering  pot, 
another  an  exact  imitation  of  a  pea  pod,'  t 
with  peas  in  it.  The  next  child  made  a'  j 
cluster  of  morning  giprigs  oh  a  pla.co.ue.  J 


The  next  child  was  deaf,  dumb'and 
blind  and  consequently  the  teacher  was 
pbliged  to  explain  what  he   had    made. 

He  had  moulded  out    a    trellis    for   the 

flowers  to  run  upon.-    Then  the  children 

formed  themselves  into  four  groups  and 

!  others  danced  about  them.     Each  group 

was  intended  to  represent  a  flower  gar- 

:  den.. 

Then  thirty-two  children  formed 
j  themselves  into  a  semi  circle  and  made 
jUp  a  kinder  orchestra.  Each  child 
was  supplied  with  some  kind  of  an 
instrument.'  They  rendered  the  "Heart 
Sunshine"  waltz  in  an  exquisite  manner. 
The  time  was  perfect  and  it  did  not 
seem  to  those  who  heard  it  that  Gil- 
more's  band  could  do  better.  The  little 
t  jts  were  encored  and  brought  the  house 
down. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  Harvey  N. 
Shepard  made  a  plea  in  behalf  of  the 
kindergarten.  He  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  a  kindergarten  had  recent- 
ly been  started  in  the  school  and  that  a 
mortgage  of  $20,000  hung  over  the  heads 
of  the  management  of  the  institution. 
He  said  that  he  not  only  desired  that 
the  mortgage  should  be  lifted  but  he 
made  the  further  appeal  that  an 
endowment  fund  of  $60,000  be 
raised.  He  stated  that  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  institution  were  rapidly  in- 
creasing, and  that  more  f  uncs  were  nec- 
essary. He  stated  incidentally  that  an 
appeal  of  that  nature  had  never  been 
made  in  vain,  and  that  the  institution 
always  secured  what  it  asked  for. 

The  girls  gave  an  exhibition  of  gym- 
nastics which  was  beyond  criticism. 
Twelve  young  ladies  whose  ages  ranged 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  years,  came  out 
attired  in  bloomer  costume.  Their  evo- 
lutions were  intricate  and  much  in- 
volved, but  they  always  finished  with  a 
perfect  alinement. 

They  then  climbed  on  a  cable  and  in 
every  motion  each  individual  member 
of  the  class  was  the  embodiment  of 
grace.  Those  who  bad  seen  many  ex- 
'hibitions  of  the  Delsarte  system  and  of 
physical  culture  among  girls  who  have 
all  their  faculties  say  that  they  never 
saw  anything  to  equal  what  these  young 
ladies  did.  The  most  wonderful  part  is 
brought  out  when  one  stops  to  think 
that  in  order  to  be  perfect  in  any  of 
these  things  the  pupil  must  closely 
watch  the  every  movement  of  the  in- 
structor, Every  one  of  these  girls 
is  totally  blind  and  consequently 
they  are  obliged  to,  get  their 
uniformity  of  motion  in  another  way. 
;^hey  are  guided  solely  and  entirely  by 
tlie  inflections  in  the  voice  of  the 
teacher.  Another  feat  which  these  girls 
performed  was  that  of  jumping  over  the 
hurdles  by  means  of  the  cable  and  only 
in  one  or  two  instances  did  any  of  them 
touch  the  hurdles.  This  is  considerable 
of  a  feat  when  it  is  considered  that  they 
have  no  means  of  knowing  when  thoy 
have  reached  the  hurdles  and  are  ready 
to  let  go  of  the  rope  and  reach  the  floor. 

A  class  of  twenty  boys  gave  a  silent 
military  .drill  and  were  the  essence  of 
precision  and  uniformity.  The  boys 
worked  as  one  man  and  went  through 
the  various  positions  in  a  manner  which 
would  shame  some  military-  companies. 
The  boys  would.stop  at  various  points 
and  would  start  again  all  together  like 
machinery. 

The  boys  of  the  graduating  class,  in- 
cluding Henry  Mozealous,  gave  an  orig- 
inal dialogue  demonstrating  the  various 
things  which  are  taught  at  the  school. 
Each  boy  took  one  subject  and  gave  a 
practical  demonstration  of  what  he  had 
learned.  One  subject  was  literature, 
another  was  upholstering,  another  piano 
tuning,  another  typewriting,  sud  so  on. 
Each  boy  explained  why  the  selection  he 
had  made  for  his  life  work  was  the  best. 

The  valedictory  address,  as  made  by  - 
the  New  Haven  bDv,  Henry  Mozealous. 
showed  that  his  intellect  was  no  ordi- 
nary one.  It  was  well  prepared  and 
ably  delivered.  He  has  been  at  the  in- 
stitution for  nine  years  and  has  acquit- 
ted himself  nobly  during  his  stay  there. 
He  is  described  as  being  a  particularly 


[bright  yoGnir'  man  of  keen  j 
and  although  he  lacks  the  ability  t 
he  make,  up  lor  it  in  Other  ways.  lie 
has  H  fine  e*t  for  music  and  intends  to 
make  that  his  life  work.  He  mil  take 
a  two  years'  course  in  music  now  and 
then  his  education  will  nave  been  com- 
pleted. In  the  course  of  his  valedictory 
Mr.  Mozealous  said  that  although  he 
and  his  classmates  bad  been  deprived 
of  the  faculty  of  seeing  each  other  in 
this  world,  they  would  see-  and  know 
each  other  in  the  great  white  light  in 
the  hereafter.  During  the  delivery  of 
1  he  address  he  was  as  cool  and  coll: 
as  any  orator  who  has  spent  years  be- 
fore an  audience. 

Another  feature  of  the  exercises  was 
the  reading  of  Longfellow's  poem 
"Flowers"  by  Helen  A.  Keller,  the  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  girl.  She  read  it  per- 
fectly and  without  a  break. 

There  was  also  a  piano  solo,  a  sOng 
and  a  chorus  all  by  the  pupils.  The  di- 
plomas were  presented  by  John  IS. 
JDwight  and  the  exercises  were  con- 
cluded. 


THE 

SOUTH  BOSTON   INQUIRER, 


BOSTON  HOME  JOURNAL. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Paper. 


SATURDAY,  .JUNE  10,  1893. 


SW  OF  THE  PUBLIC  "crush"  re- 
ceptions ever  given  in  Boston  pos- 
sessed less  unpleasant  formality, 
or  a  greater  number  of  delights, 
than  the  recent  anniversary  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Union  on  Boylston 
Street.  It  was  a  notable  one  in  many  ways.  In 
the  lightning  speed  with  which  the  daily  press 
retails  the  news  of  important  happenings  with  a 
literary  flavor,  many  of  the  lesser  interesting 
points  are  lost.  Those  who  desired  it  had 
on  this  occasion  no  difficulty  in  securing,  at 
least,  recognition  and  handclasp  from  either  of 
the  "children  of  genius,"  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  and  Helen  Keller.  Near  9  o'clock, 
when  the  rumor  that  the  former  had  at  the  last 
moment  found  himself  unable  to  appear  as 
promised,  was  being  discussed,  the  slight  form 
of  the  "Serene  Highness"  himself  appeared,  as 
smiling  a3  ever.  The  indefatigable  Mr.  Bald- 
win met  him  at  the  flower-arched  entrance  to 
the  office  with  tears  of  genuine  thankfulness  in 
his  eyes,  tor  the  last  remaining  feature  necessary 
to  make  the  affair  an  unqualified  success, 
Heaven-sent,  was  his. 


Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage  bowed  low  over  the 
hand  of  the  gentle  autocrat,  as  he  was  led  for- 
ward to  greet  his  friends,  Miss  Keller  and  her 
famous  teacher  and  companion,  Miss  Sullivan. 
It  was  a  singularly  impressive  scene — a  real  gar- 
den of  flowers,  electric  lights,  expectant  faces, 
and  subdued  voices  surrounding  the  most  won- 
derful personage  speaking  to  men  out  of  the 
strange,  lonesome  world  of  silence,  muteness 
and  darkness,  inhabited  by  so  few — face  to  face 
with  the  leading  literary  genius  of  his  time,  and 
the  man  whose  sermons  and  psychological  re- 
searches are  making  him  world-famous.  Then 
later,  and  in  tlie  hall  above,  the  first  meeting 
between  Dr.  Donald  of  Trinity  (who  made  the 
wittiest  speech  of  the  evening)  and  Dr.  Holmes, 
the  inspiring  prayer  offered  bv  the  latter  with 
uplifted  face  (for  the  beautiful  hymn  he  read 
was  nothing  less),  the  courtly  webome  on  be- 
half of  the  old  Bay  State  by  that  prince  of  the 
people,  Lieut.-Gov.  Wolcott,  as  well  as  the  pres- 
ence of  such  personages  as  Rev.  Robert  Collyer, 
Dr.  Anagnos,  Dr.  Gordon  and  Hon.  S.  N.  Ald- 
rich,  were  features  too  good  to  be  lost  and  long 
to  be  remembered.  It  is  opportunities  like  these, 
"without  money  and  without  price,"  to  meet 
the  world's  "lions"  at  close  range,  which  make 
life  worth  the  living  in  Boston,  not  only  to  stran- 
gers, bnt  to  old  residents  as  well. 


THE  COMMENCEMENT 


f©F  THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTE    FOR 
THE  BLIND. 

A    Very     Large      and     Enthusiastic 
Gathering. 


The  friends  of  the  Perkins  Institute 
gathered  in  large  number-,  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  on  Tuesday  afternoon  to  witness 
the  commencement  exercises,  and  to  see 
eight  of  the  people  receive  their  diplomat. 
The  audience  was  large  and  sympathetic, 
as  was  shown  by  the  hearty  applause 
which  greeted  those  who  took 
part  in  the  programme,  and  by 
the  warmth  with  which  Mr.  Harvey 
N.  Shepard'u  plea  in  behalf  of  the  kinder- 
garten, in  which  he  outlined  its  most 
pressing  needs,  and  asked  that  some 
generous  minded  person  come  forward  and 
give  the  school  a  sufficient  endowment 
for  its  running  expenses,  were  greeted. 

Hon,  George  S.  Hale  presided  over  the 
exercises,  which  were  taken  part  in,  not 
only  by  the  graduating  class,  but  by  the 
kindergarten  children  and  the  older 
members  of  the  school.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  the  musical  selections  on 
the  programme  were  very  well  executed. 
Master  Theodore  C.  Leutz,  Henry  R.  W. 
Niles,  and  Joseph  F.  Walsh  performed  a 
trio  for  violin,  clarinet  and  cornet,  by  Mr. 
Charles  P.  Lamar,  one  of  the  graduating 
class.  Miss  Mary  H.  Hoisington  rendered 
Schubert's  "Impromptu  Elegianue"  with 
much  feeling,  and  Miss  Edna  A.  Joslyn 
sung  a  solo  with  a  voice  of  great  sweet- 
ness. 

The    most    interesting  part    of  the  ex- 
ercises   was,  perhaps,   the     reading  of    a 
selection  entitled  ''Flowers,"  from    one  of 
Longfellow's  poems,  by  Helen  Keller,  the 
second  person,  as  Mr.  Hale  said,  who,  born 
deaf,    dumb,    and    blind,    had  learned  to 
articulate.     It  has  only   been  three  years 
since  she  began  to  learn,  and   the  progress 
is    woDderful.      Her    voice    was  plainly 
beard  throughout  the  whole   theatre,  and  I 
although  the  enunciation   was  not  nearly  ! 
so  distinct  as  that  of   an  ordinary   person,  ' 
yet  with  a  little  attention   it  could  be  un- 
derstood.     Her    principal    difficulty    was 
with    the    liquids  'r"  and   "1,"  which    oc- 
casionally   tripped    her    up.        Her    ex 
pression  of  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the 
poetry,  in  spite  of   all  these   drawbacks, 
was    excelleut,    and    the    results    of   the 
patient  lator  which  she  and   he      instrno 
tors  have  spent  might  be  called  as  neany 
miraculous  as  anything  mundane  can  be. 
Very  interesting  and  very  pathetic  was 
the  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  kinder- 
garten in    Jamaica    Plain.      The     pupils 
took  part    in  what  might  possibly  be  de- 
scribed   as  a  little    drama,  called  on  the 
programme  "Our  Flower  Garden."    Eight 
or  ten  of    them  took   their  seats  along  a 
table    and  modelled  from   clay  images   ot 
flowers  and  garden  tools.    Then  one  after 
another  stood  up    and    drscribed  what  he 
had  made  and  its  place  in  his  garden,  the 
whole  class  singing    its    song    about    the 
flowers,   between  the    descriptions    of  the 
little  modellers,  among  whom  were  Willie 
Elizab  tb  Robin  an  I  Toaimie  c>.rioger,the 
deaf  and  dumb  clniilim.     Alter  that  they 
joined     in     a     g.me    together,    in    which 
they  ranged  one  another  as  the  flowers  iu 
a  parterre.     The  r  b.iudness  did  not  seem 
to  weigh  heavily   tipuu  their  minds:    they 
looked    as  hi-aity  and  merry  as  the    chil- 
dren one  seen  every  day  playing  upon  the 
streets,   bnt    ibis  very  lightness  of    heart 
only  showed   Hie    more    by  contrast    lac 
pityfulnesH    of    their    condition.        After 
they    had  done   with  their    flower  garde.. 
the  kinder  orchestra  of  about  20  played  a 
waltz,    each    diminutive    member    being 


- 


famished  with  a  toy  instrument  on  which 
to  beat  or  blow. 

About  a  dozen  of  the  tjirl8*of  the  school 
gave  an  excellent  exhibition  of  gymnas- 
tics, consisting  of  light  exercises'  without* 
apparatus  and  climbing  the  rope  hand 
over  hand,  and  the  boys,  clad  in  their  uni- 
forms and  shouldering  their  muskets  with 
a  military  air  that  wonld  hare  done  credit 
to  many  a  high  school  company,  went 
through  the  mannal  of  arms  with  the  ut- 
most precision,  and  executed  fonrs  right  as 
accurately  as  if  they  had  been  in  one  of 
the  school  regiments  on  Boston  Common. 

There  was  an  original  dialogue  by  the 
boys  of  the  graduating  class  on  "Our 
Share  of  the  World's  Work,"  and  after 
that  the  valedictory  was  delivered  by 
Henry  E.  Mozealous,  and  the  diplomas 
were  awprded  by  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  to 
Wallace  Edgar  Andrews,  Henry  George 
Burke.  Charles  Paxton  Lamar,  John 
Francis  Miner,  Henry  Edmund  Mozealous, 
Alberta  May  Snow,  Michael  Francis  Sul- 
ylivan  and  John  Henry  Warburton. 


]] 


BOSTON     JUNE  11,  1893. 


■  The  friends  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa 

ehusetts  School  for  the  Blind  eompletely  tilled  the 
Boston  Theatre  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  when  the 
commencement  exercises  were  held.  The  Hon.  George 
S.  Hale  presided,  Mr.  Harvey  N.  Shcpard  making;  an 
eloquent  appeal  for  subscriptions,  small  or  largo,  to 
lift  the  debt  from  the  Kindergarten  and  increase  its 
available  funds  for  running  expenses.  The  pupils 
themselves  were  the  most  appealing  of  all  arguments, 
the  little  tots  from  the  Kindergarten,  who  furnished 
the  first  part  of  the  programme,  especially  winning 
every  heart  with  their  wonderfully  sensitive  apprecia- 
tion of  their  study  and  play  games.  It  is  always  a 
source  of  agreeable  surprise  to  those  who  have"  not 
previously  met  these  children  and  their  older  asso- 
ciates in  their  shadowed  lives,  to  find  that  far  from 
being  unattractive  physically,  the  majority  of  the 
pupils,  big  and  little,  arc  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  seeing  children,  while  their  laces  all  bear  sin- 
gularly lovely  expressions.  The  exercises,  as  always, 
were  varied  and  most  interesting.  It  is  to  beJioped 
that  |Mr.  Anagnos,  whose  life  is  bound  up  in  his  work 
for  the  blind,  may  be  cheered  by  the  receipt  of  gener- 
ous responses  to  his  plea  for  means  to  still  further  aid 
those  so  sadly  in  need  of  aid. 

THE  BOSTON  TIMES 


BOSTON,  SUNDAY,  JUNE  11,  1893. 


The  big  Boston  theatre  was  filled  from  top  to 
bottom  last  Tuesday  afternoon,  by  a  most  sym- 
pathetic and  interested  audience,  for  it  was 
the  commencement  exercises  of  the  Perkins 
institution  and  Massachusetts  school  for  the 
blind ;  and  every  one  of  the  vast  throng  was 
moved  with  unspeakable  admiration  of  the 
teachers  whose  noble  perseverance  had  accom- 
plished such  happy  results,  in  lighting  the 
minds  of  these  sightless  children,  and  in  so  de- 
veloping their  other  senses  as  almost  to  take 
the  place  of  the  one  which  they  had  never 
known.  But  there  was  a  feeling  of  sadness 
mingled  with  the  admiration,  for  these  beauti- 
ful children  could  not  see  the  loving  faces  of 
those  who  guided  them,  nor  the  audience  who 
so  marveled  at  their  work,  and  some  even 
were  not  able  to  hear  the  applause  which 
greeted  their  efforts.  Toe  tickets  of  admission 
themselves  were  a  touching  reminder  o£  the 
purpose  of  the  school,  being  printed  in  the 
raised  characters  which  are  used  in  the  books 
for  the  blind.  Hon.  George  S.  Hale  presided 
over  the  exercises  which  were  taken  part  in 
not  only  by  the  graduating  class,  but  by  the 
kindergarten  children  and  the  older  members 
.of  the  school.  The  programme  included  musi- 
cal numbers,  an  exercise  in  physics  illustrated 
by  the  sewing  machine,  a  little  drama,  "Our 
Flower  Garden,"  by  the  kindergarten  children 
including  Willie  Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer, 
gymnastics  by  the  girls,  military  drill  by  the 
boys,  a  dialogue  by  the  graduating  class ,  the 
valedictory  spoken  by  Henry  E.  Mozealous,  a 


most  touch  ing  plea  in  behalf  of  the  kindergar- 
ten, by  Hon.  Harvey  N.  Shepard,  the  presenta- 
tion of  diplomas  by  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight,  and  a 
number  not  found  upon  the  printed  pro 
gramme,  but  the  most  interesting  of  all,  the 
reading  of  a  selection  entitled  "Flowers"  from 
one  of  Longfellow's  poems,  by  Helen  Keller, 
the  late  Bishop  Brooks's  little  friend.  A  more 
convincing  proof  of  the  inestimable  good  which 
this  institution  is  doing  than  is  this  lovely 
child  could  not  be  found,  who,  born  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind,  is  now  able  to  articulate  so 
that  with  close  attention  the  meaning  of  the 
poetry  could  he  understood  by  every  person  in 
the  theatre.  The  graduates  were:  Wallace 
Edgar  Andrews,  Henry  George  Burke,  Charles 
Paxton  Lamar,  John  Francis  Miner,  Henry 
Edmund  Mozealous,  Alberta  May  Snow, 
Michael  Francis  Sullivan,  John  Henry  War- 
burton. 


SOUTH    BOSTON    BULLETIN. 


Saturday,  June  10,  1893. 


The  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at 
the  Boston  Theatre  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon, were  largely  attended  hy  the 
friends  of  the  sightless  children,  who, 
through  this  most  beneficent  institu- 
tion, are  enabled  to  obtain  instruction 
of  a  superior  order  and  acquire  the 
ability  to  provide  for  their  own  main- 
tenance in  life.  Especially  interest- 
ing was  the  unexpected  presence  of 
Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  has  become 
famous  as  the  second  person  in  the 
world  who  is  deaf  and  blind  (and 
formerly  dumb)  and  has  learned  to  ar- 
ticulate. Her  reading  of  Longfellow's 
beautiful  poem  on  "Flowers"  was  a 
notable  feature  of  a  highly  meritori- 
ous programme  in  every  respect 
The  founding  of  this  school,  combin- 
ing excellent  industrial  facilities,  by 
the  late  Dr.  Howe,  has  been  of  incalcu- 
lable benefit,  not  only  to  the  city,  but  to 
New  England  at  large,  and  it  is  richly 
deserving  the  liberal  contributions  of  a 
generous  public,  in  order  that  its  man- 
agement may  continue  aud  enlarge  the 
work  that  has  been  undertaken.  Its 
standing  as  an  educational  institution  is 
a  striking  testimony  to  Prof.  Anagnos, 
whose  large  heart  aud  remarkable 
ability  find  full  scope  in  the  direction 
of  its  vast  and  varied  interests. 


■#  The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Alumnae  Association,  of  the  girls'  de- 
partment, was  held  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  on  "Wednesday 
evening.  A  musical  and  literary  en- 
tertainment was  given,  and  graduates, 
accompanied  by  their  friends,  were 
present  from  all  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land. Cummings  catered  for  one  hun- 
dred people. 


WEDNESDAY.     JUNE    14,     1893. 


The  Increase  of  Opportunity  for  the 
blind  has  brought  increase  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  mysteries  of  the  human  mind. 
Light  has  been  thrown  on  dark  places  in 
psychology  by  the  experiments  in  the  happy 
and  orderly  living  of  little  blind  children  In  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  "Without  seekine 
to  demonstrate  any  theories,  the  director  of 
Perkins  Institution  and  the  Kindergarten  has 
contribnted  valuable  data  to  a  study  of  ines- 
timable and  continually  increasing  value  to  the 
world.  Dr.  Peabody  was  one  of  the  trustees  of 
Perkins  Institution  who  recognized  especially 
this  side  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Anaenos,  and  pos- 
sibly it  was  doe  to  Dr.  Peabody  that  Har- 
vard College  honored  itself  In  confer- 
ring upon  the  head  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution the  honorary,  desree.  Yet  the 
practical  wants  of  the  blind  are  always  far 
more  immediate  to  the  director's  thought  than 
their  indirect  contribution  to  the  sum  of 
hnman  understanding  through  his  efforts.  And 
undoubtedly  this  is  a  chief  reason  for  the 
hearty  sincerity  of  his  success  in  reaching  the 
hearts  and  pocKetbooks  as  well  as  the  intellect- 
ual appreciation  of  this  community.  The  elo- 
quent appeal  for  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  made  by  Mr.  Shepard  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution commencement,  the  other  day, was  one 
whose  echoes  ought  to  reach  everybody  in  Bos- 
ton who  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  luxury  of 
sympathy  with  these  little  sightless  children. 
Certainly,  as  their  pleader  said,  the  appeal  of 
their  helplessness  should  not  be  made  in  vain. 
Givers  have  been  already  most  generous.  But 
tho  new  buildings  of  the  Kindergarten  are  not 
yet  all  paid  for,  and  tho  endowment  fnnd  must 
not  always  pray  in  vain.  Who  will  contribute 
so  larjoly  to  an  endowment  fund  that  the  Kin- 
dergarten can  lire  without  making  constant 
demands  upon  the  unfailing  kindness  of  its 
friends?  ■ 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION  FORTHEBLIND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript :  The  com- 
mencement exercises,  June  6,  at  Boston 
Theatre,  were  both  pathetic  and  delightful. 
Pathetic,  especially,  to  see  so  many  blind  little 
children;  delightful  to  observe  the  cheerful- 
ness of  all  the  classes  upon  the  platform.  1'ne 
exercises  in  every  phase,  from  oldest  to 
youngest,  were  simply  wonderful— adequate 
description  impossible.  But  the  citizens  of 
Boston  well  know  this.  The  object  of  these 
lines  is  to  asK  if  all  these  classes  in  our  midst — 
deaf,  dumb,  blind— are  enjoying  these  blessines? 
It  not,  why  not?  I  could  not  call  those 
upon  whom  I  gazed  "unfortunates,"  they 
appeared  so  cheerful  and  joyous.  It  was 
a  never-to-be-forgotten  display,  and  should 
impart  an  inspiring  lesson  to  all  who  possess 
unimpaired  their  natural  gifts.  Another 
feature  impressed  mo  as  never  before— the 
power  of  music.  To  all  engaged  in  this  benefi- 
cent worlt  the  satisfaction  must  be  exceedingly 
groat.  It  is  day  and  night  to  every  one  of  us, 
but  without  this  kindly,  merciful  effort  it 
would  be  to  thousai\ds  one  long,  unending  jour- 
ney of  darkness.  To  all  upon  whom  I  looked 
that  glad  afternoon  bright  day  seemed  to 
havedawnod.  Even  in  tliebold  vaultingaot  (its 
introduction  unexpected,)  the  partial  failures, 
so  I  suppose,  arose  from  inability  to  accurately 
measure  distance  (us  we  all  might).  This  slight 
defect  will  be  removed  by  that  practice  which 
makes  perfect;  in  fact  it  was  on  this  occasion. 

I  had  a  short  time  before  been  separated  from 
a  beautiful  wide-oneu-ayed  little  girl,  possibly 
never  to  see  her  again,  and  this  afternoon 
scene,  with  its  playfulness,  most  vividly 
brought  her  back.  How  pleased  she  would 
have  been  in  looking  on,  no  end  to  her  ques- 
tionings. Had  she  been  born  blind,  how  ten- 
derly she  would  have  been  cared  for— as  are 
these  other  little  ones. 

In  its  application  to  the  blind,  it  may  almost 
be  literally  said,  as  of  "Paradise  Lost;"  "To 
study  Milton  is  not  merely  the  delight  of  every 
accomplished  mind,  but  it  is  aduty." 

r  ,  '      „  Old  Mayhew. 

Dorchester,  June  8,  1893. 


— 
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OUR   BOSTON  JIUDUUT. 


The  Moiern  Miracle. 

WHEN  (-lie  late  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  brought 
from  Greece  a  lad  whom  he  raised  as  one  of 
his  own  family,  the  philanthropist  builded 
even  better  than  he  knew,  for  a  better  man 
to  carry  on  the  education  of  the  blind  in 
Massachusetts  could  hardly  be  found  Mian 
Michael  Anagnos.  Ho  never  puts  himself 
forward,  never  claims  a  ray  of  glory,  but  his 
eyes  are  everywhere,  and  his  brain  and  heart 
as  well.  Never  does  he  miss  an  opportunity 
to  enhance  the  work  he  directs,  and  his  tact 
is  as  measureless  as  his  zeal. 

This  is  again  borne  in  upon  my  mind  by 
seeing  him  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  \fe 
Perkins  Institute.  Usually  this  is  held  in 
Tremout  Temple,  but,  as  that  was  destroyed 
by  lire  not  long  ago,  the  Boston  Theatre  was 
this  year  the  scene  of  action.  This  word 
action  is  used  advisedly,  for  these  exercises 
offer  no  grist  of  barren  speeches,  but  are  full 
of  practical  life. 

There  were  eight  graduates,  including  one 
girl,  who  illustrated  her  excellent  essay  on 
Physics  with  work  ou  a  sewing  machine. 

A  trio  for   clarinet,    cornet,    and    violin, 
played  by  three  blind   undergraduates,    was- 
coniposed   by  one   of     the  day's   graduates, 
Charles  Paxton    Lamar.     The  seven  yoiine 
men  united  in  a   dialogue   about  their   gnK, 
look    upon    lifework,    and    the     occupations) 
which  are  to   engage  their   attention,   illus- 
trated   by  such  articles  as  a  typewriter,  in-; 
struments  for  piano-tuning,  a  handsome  up- 
holstered, chair.     The  closing  speech  of   theh 
dialogue  was  also  the  Valedictory,  by  Henry 
Edmund  Mozealous.     In  the  absence  of   the 
President,  the  diplomas    were,  conferred    by  I 
the  venerable  music  critic  and  lifelong  friend 
f  the   institution,    John  £.    D.wight.     His. 
cps  were  feeble,  and  he  stood  with  his    back 
'the  audience,  so  that  his  voice  was  audible 
y  to  the  young  people  whom    he  specially 
dressed. 

Besides  the   parts  directly   affecting     the. 
graduation  there  were  others  of  special  inter- [ 
est.     A  dozen  girls  went  through   gymnastic 
exercises,  including    rope    climbing    almost 
to    the  flics,  and  swinging  leaps  over  a   high 
table  ;  and  those    who  struck    the    table    in- 
stead of  clearing  it  would   not   give   up,    but 
triefl  again  till  success  crowned  their  efforts. 
You  could  hardly  believe  the    military    com- 
pany of  masculine  students  unable  to   see,  so! 
fearless  was  their  march  and  so  precise   their 
manual. 

Mary  T.  Hoisington  played  Schubert's 
Impromptu  Blegiaque.  The  school  band 
gaveAuber's  overture  Crown  Diamond.  Edna, 
A.  Joslyn  saug  Cowen's  "It  is  not  always 
May."  The  closing  number  was  a  general 
chorus,  "When  the  morn  sweetly  breaking," 
from  Rossini's  old  opera.,  [|  Italians  m  Al- 
giers!***"- 

The  Kindergarten  department  was  illus- 
trated by  songs,  modelling,  games  all  in 
illustration  of" a  garden,  the  various  imple- 
ments and  flowers  being  made  in  clay.  In 
this  class  were  little  Tommy  Stringer  and 
Willie  Elizabeth  Robin,  both  dumb  and 
deaf,  as  well  as  blind  ;  yet  the  girl  spoke  her 
sentence  (telling  us  what  she  had  made)  audi- 
bly, though  of  course  not.  intelligibly,  since 
she  hears'no  sound,  and  is    learning  to  speak 


artificially.  But  i  he  lit.  je  \,„\  wan  not  ouiie 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and  so  his  teacher 
spoke  for  him  \  "  I  havi  made  a  trellis  tor 
flu'  Morning  Glory  to  climb  upon  ! " 

Of  course  these  two  could  not  unite  in 
Heart  Sunshine  Waltz,  by  C.  0.  Lioeske  (a 
blind  member  of  the  school)  played  by  the 
child  orchestra,  on  very  juvenile  instruments, 
including  a,  pop  from  the  bursting  of  inflated 
paper  hags. 

The  address  by   the  presiding  officer 
commendably  brief ;  and    Harvey   X.    Shep- 
ard's  plea  for  financial  aid  was  wisely  deliv- 
ered   while   the   wee   folks   were   working   al 
their  tables,  gelling  their  models  ready. 

More  wonderful  than  anything  else  was 
the  reading  from  raised  letters  of  Jjongfel- 
low's  poem  on  Flowers  as  Stars.  36  lines,  by 
Helen  Keller,  whose  case  is  far  more  wonder- 
ful than  Laura  Bridgman's,  of  whom  so  much 
was  said  a  half-century  ago.  Helen  Likewise 
lost  all  her  senses  in  infancy.  It  is  <<\\\\ 
three  or  four  years  since  she  began  study 
here,  but  she  has  grown  into  a  beautiful 
and  becomingly  dressed  young  woman  of 
perhaps  fifteen.  Long  ago  Helen  worsted 
Phillips  Brooks  in  some  correspondence  abonl 
-theology,  and  she  enters  wonderfully  into 
the  world  around  her.  Of  course  her  speak- 
ing is  purely  mental  and  mechanical,  since 
she  cannot  hear  her  own  voice,  and  without 
the  printed  poem  on  the  program  few  of  her 
lines  would  have  been  intelligible  to  our  ears: 
but  the  marvel  is  that  her  inflections  were 
perfect,  that  she  gave  every  phrase  and  senti- 
ment with  evidently  perfect  apprehension  of 
its  meaning.  No  miracle  in  ancient  writ 
shows  such  a  marvellous  instance  of  soul 
enlightenment. 


r7 


The  West  Virginia  Tablet 


Saturday,  June  17,  1893. 


Miss.  Sullivan,  the  teacher  of  the 
famous  Helen  Keller,  is  desirous  of  try- 
ing her  methods  of  teaching  upon  some 
other  deaf  child,  and  so  advertises  for  a 
pupil.  Said  pupil  must  not,  however,  be 
of  the  low  type,  but  bright  and  of  a 
studious  disposition.  We  have  no  desire 
to  injure  Miss  Sullivan's  reputation,  in- 
deed she  has  our  best  wishes,  in  whatever 
she  undertakes  for  the  benefit  of  the  Deaf. 
But  we  must  say  that  the  profession  is 
not  at  all  perplexed  about  how  to  teach  the 
bright.  Deaf :  any  competent  teacher  can 
turn  out  such  a  pupil  well,  by  giving  him 
individual  instruction.  What  we  scratch 
our  learned  heads  about  is  the  welfare 
oj  the  ordinary  Deaf  who  are  iu  the  ma- 
jority, by  thousands!  Any  method  that  can 
reach  the  greatest  number,  is  for  that 
reason  of  more  far-reaching  value  than 
jone  that  benefits  only  a  few.  We  repeat 
we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  speak- 
ing with  a  view  to  discourage  the  good 
lady,  but  as  warning  the  profession  not  to 
commit,  in  event  of  MissJSullivau's  success, 
the  fallacy  of  applying  the  particular  to 
the  universal. 


luslurt  &*msfxi#t 


TUESDAY.     JUNE    27,     1803. 


June  27, 1880,  Helen  Keller  was  born.  nr 
Holmes  prefaces  the  reading  a  letter  from  her 
to  The  Teacups  thus:  "A  child  fuller  of  life 
and  happiness  it  woald  be  hard  to  find.  It 
seems  aB  if  her  soul  was  flooded  with  light  and 
filled  with  music  that  had  found  entrance  to  it 
through  ayenues  closed  to  other  mortals.  It  is 
hard  to  understand  how  she  has  learned  to  deal 
with  abstract  ideas,  and  so  far  to  supplement 
the  blanks  left  by  the  senses  of  sight  and  hear^ 
Ing  that  one  would  hardly  think  of  her  as 
wanting  in  any  human  faculty.  *  •  •  An- 
thropologist, metaphysician,  most  of  all  theo- 
logian, here  Is  a  lesson  which  can  teach  you 
much  that  you  will  not  find  In  your  primers 
and  catechisms.  'Why  should  I  call  her  'poor 
little  Helen?'  Where  can  you  find  a  happier 
chi'.d?" 

C&e  Christian  Bcrjtetcr. 

Junt;  22  1893] 
"WHEEE  HELEN  SITS."* 

Where  Helen  sits  the  darkness  is  so  deep 
No  golden  sunbeam  strikes  athwart  the  gloom ; 

No  mother's  smile,  no  glance  of  loving  eyes, 
Lightens  the  shadow  of  that  lonely  room. 

Tet  the  clear  whiteness  of  her  radiant  sonl 
Decks  the  dim  walls,  like  angel  Testments  shed. 

The  lovely  light  of  holy  innocence 
Shines  like  a  halo  round  her  bended  head, 
Where  Helen  sits. 

Where  Helen  sits  the  stillness  is  so  deep 
No  children's  laughter  comes,  no  song  of  bird. 

The  great  world  storms  along  its  noisy  way, 
But  in  this  place  no  sound  is  ever  heard. 

Tet  do  her  gentle  thoughts  make  melody 
Sweeter  than  aught  from  harp  or  viol  Sung; 

And  Love  and  Beauty,  quiring  each  to  each, 
Sing  as  the  stars  of  Eden's  morning  sung, 

Where  Helen  sits. 
—Laura  E.  Richards,  in  the  Century  Magazine. 


. 


WEDNESDAY,    JUNE    28, 


r 


CARA'S  COLUMN. 


Helen  Keller,  as  antici- 
Helen  Keller's  pated  by  the  Commercial 
TJirthday       Gazette,    received     her 
Party.  friends  yesterday    at   the 

residence  of  Mr.  William 
Wade  Hulton.  The  bright  young  girl  in 
whom  the  educational  world  is  so  much 
interested  at  present  is  the  guest  for  a  few 
days  of  Mr.  Wade,  and  yesterday  in  honor 
of  her  birthday  a  party  was  given  by  her 
friends.  Children  and  grown  people 
called  to  pay  their  respects,  until  the 
charming  home,  with  its  wide  porches  and 
the  lovely  grounds  surrounding  were  merry 
with  the  large 'company.  Helen  was  the  life 
of  all.  She  cordially  greeted  the  newcomers, 
articulating  with  marvelous  distinctness 
her  words  of  welcome  and  heartily  entering 
into  the  spirit  of  the  conversation  carried  on 
about  her.  The  child  has  grown  as  tall  as 
her  instructor,  Miss  Sullivan,  and  save  for 
her  roving,  sightless  eyes  would  be  a  beauty. 
She  is  plump  and  well-proportioned, 
skin  exquisitely  pure  and  white,  teetli  per- 
fect, and  features  dainty.  Her  manner  is 
most  affectionate  and  lovable,  and  her  laugh 
is  low  and  musical.  Her  face  is  all  anima- 
tion, and  the  young  girl  is  evidently  as  happy 
as  the  day  is  long.  Yesterday  she  wore  a 
pretty  white  frock  confined  to  the  waist  with 
a  broad  sash  of  pink  ribbon.  Her  soft  fluffy 
hair  was  arranged  in  a  careless  knot,  and  at 
her  throat  she  wore  a  costly  dagger  set  with 
topaz. 

HANDSOME  BIRTHDAY  GIFTS. 

"One  of  my  birthday  gifts,"  said  Helen,  as 
she  fiugered  the  pretty  trinket.  "It  came 
from  dear  Miss  Barton  of  Washington.  No, 
not  Miss  Clara  Barton,  but  her  cousin.  Yes, 
I  know  all  about  Miss  Clara  Barton  and  her 
red  cross  work.  I  know  all  about  Johnstown 
■and  what  she  did  there."  Then  in  her  slow 
deliberate  way  Helen  distinctly  related 
much  that  was  of  interest  concerning  Miss 
Barton's  work  both  in  this  and    other  lands. 

Then  came  the  display  of  other  gifts  which 
the  little  maid  had  received.  A  magnificent 
gold  watch  with  its  slender  gold  chain 
studded  with  beautiful  pearls  to  the  number 
of  her  years  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  John  Hitch 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  formerly  minister  to 
Switzerland.  The  watch  was  one  that  had 
been  given  to  him  by  a  foreign  embassador, 
and  is  known  as  the  embassador  watch. 
While  the  company  fingered  the  costly 
gift  Helen  explained  how  that  embassadors 
could  not  carry  watches  into  the  presence  of 
royalty  or  on  state  occasions,  yet  must  know 
when  the  exact  limit  of  time  prescribed  by 
etiquette  expired.  '  To  this  end  the  embas- 
sador's watch  was  invented.  It  could  be 
carried  in  a  concealed  pocket,  and  when 
touched  by  the  finger  of  the  owner  an  auto- 
matic contrivance  on  its  outer  case  told  of  the 
exact  time.  Thus  the  watch  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  the  blind,  and  Helen's  delight- 
knew  no  bounds  as  she  touched  the  broad 
slide  that  traveled  automatically  over  the 
outer  case. 

"Helen  has  her  own  watch,  which  has  the 
crystal  removed  from  its  dial,"  said  Miss 
Sullivan,  "and  she  can  tell  the  time  by  feel- 
ing for  the  position  of  the  hour  and  minute 
hand.  But  this  beautiful  embassador's 
watch  will  be  a  great  convenience." 

From  Mr.  Oilman,  president  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins institute,  came  a  huge  volume  in  raised 
letters,  the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield."  Then 
there  were  other  remembrances  in  great 
number.  Trinkets  of  silver,  ribbons,  laces 
and  handkerchiefs,  a  dainty  silk  dress  and 
odds  and  ends  enough  to  make  the  eyes  of 
the  little  girls  in  the  company  grow  round 
with  wonder. 

"But  this  is  something  I  like  best  of  all," 
said  Helen,  as  she  reached  for  a  queer  lap- 
board  honeycombed  into  compartments  for 
hold iug  cards.  "It  conies  from  my  devoted 
friend,  Mr.  Wade."  Then  Helen  told  of  how- 
find  she  was  of  games  of  cards,  authors,  soli- 
taire, old  maids  and  the  like,  and  the  only 
trial  of  her  pastime  was  the  difficulty  in 
getting  the  cards  mixed  or  giving  away  her 
hand  to  an  opponent.  Mr.  Wade  compre- 
hended the  situation  and  invented  the  lap- 
board.  It  had  been  made  during  the  present 
visit  and  came  into  her  possession  as  a  birth- 
day gift  yesterday. 

READING   Tin:   LIPS. 

Helen  discarded  all  sign  language  yester- 
day and  talked  entirely  in  an  articulate 
manner.  The  improvement  in  her  intona- 
tion was  marked  over  that  of  a  previous  visit 


two  years  since.  She  could  be  understoodby 
the  youngest  of  her  guests  without  the  least 
difficulty.  Her  language,  too,  was  choice, 
and  her  arrangement  of  sentences  at  times 
both  effective  and  beautiful. 

"But  Helen  talks  ttr  us  and  we  cannot,  talk 
to  Helen,"  pouted  a  little  friend  whose 
powers  of  observation  were  not  sufficiently 
acute  to  bridge  over  all  difficulties.  "If  I  write 
a  note  to  her  she  cannot  see  to  read  it,  and  if 
I  spell  out  the  deaf  and  dumb  letters  on  my 
fingers  she  cannot  see  that  either,  and  she 
cannot  hear  the  tiniest  bit,  for  I  have  called 
'Helen'  several  times  close  to  her  ear." 

While  the  complaint  was  being  uttered 
Miss  Sullivan  was  beating  a  rapid  tatoo  on 
the  palm  of  Helen's  hand,  telling  her  all 
about  it.  Helen  laughed,  and  laying  two  of 
her  dainty  fingers  on  the  lips  of  the  child," 
who  had  been  brought  forward,  said: 

"Now  talk  to  me  all  you  want,  dear,  in 
your  natural  voice.  Nay,  let  my  fingers  stay 
on  your  lips,  they  tell  me  what  you-say." 

After  that  everybody  crowded  about  Helen  j 
and  the  child  laid  her  fingers  first  on  the  lips  1 
of  one  and  then  on  the  other,   and  in  no  sin- 
gle instance  did  she  fail  to  follow  accurately 
that  which  was  uttered. 

NOT  A  DEPENDANT. 
"I  read  somewhere  not  long  ago,"  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Wade,  "that  if  anything  were  to 
happen  to  Miss  Sullivan  Helen  would 
be  all  at  sea.  She  certainly  would  as  far  as 
intimate  companionship  was  concerned  and 
that  close  communion  which  permits  of  those 
hand-to-hand  telegraphic  impressions  and 
thought  transference,  but  if  Helen  were  to- 
day alone  on  the  streets  of  a  strange  city  she 
could  explain  herself  in  articulate  Bpeech, 
and  she  could,  by  laying  her  fingers  on  the 
lips  of  those  addressing  her,  comprehend 
perfectly  what  they  were  saying." 

"That  child  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  for  over 
half  her  life,"  said  a  lady.  "Never  before 
have  I  realized  the  grandeur  of  a  science  that 
could  produce  such  results  "  and  a  tear 
dropped  down  on  Helen's  curly  locks. 

Helen  can  knit,  sew  and  crochet,  and  her 
little  work  basket  with  its  contents  was 
brought  out  for  the  children  to  inspect. 

Such  a  jolly  afternoon  as  it  was.  There 
were  rides  on  the  donkeys,  frolics  on  the 
lawn,  then  a  lovely  supper  for  everybody, 
with  Helen  as  hostess.  The  porticoes  were 
hung  with  flags,  vases  of  roses  were  every- 
where stationed  and  Helen  herself  was 
dubbed  the  "rose  queen"  before  the  day  was 
over,  because  of  the  roses  with  which  her 
playmates  pelted  her.  Helen  told  the  chil- 
dren about  Tommy  Strenger,  how  that  he, 
too,  was  learning  now  to  talk  and  by  and  by 
perhaps  he  might  be  able  to  read 
the  lips  with  his  fingers.  Tommy's 
teacher  .  would  stay  with  him  all 
summer  and  a  long,  long  time,  until  the  little 
dark  mind  could  be  enlightened.  Helen 
told  the  children  also  of  the  "delightful  time 
she  had  in  Washington,  of  the  jolly  frolic  in 
the  White  House  with  Baby  Ruth  and  of 
how  kind  Mrs.  Cleveland  had  been  to  her. 
All  too  soon  did  the  happy  afternoon  come  to 
a  close. 

Miss  Sullivan  and  Helen  will  be  the  guests 
of  Mr.  Wade  until  July  14,  after  which  they 
go  to  Chicago  to  be  in  attendance  at  the  con- 
vention of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  be  held  in 
that  city. 


THE  PALMETTO  LEAF. 


CEDAR  SPRING,  S.   C 


Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  print  a 
somewhat  lengthy  reply  to  a  former 
editorial  in  regard  to  Helen  Keller. 
Those  who  have  long  been  thirsting  for 
some  reliable  information,  touching  this 
wonderful  deaf  and  blind  child's  accom- 
plishments, will  read  it  with  interest. 
Dr.  Fay,  the  editor  of  the  American 
Annals  of  the  Deaf,  is  an  honest  critic, 
and  we  confess,  since  reading  his  reply, 
that  our  incredulity  is  considerally  weak- 
ened. Our  remarks  "very  meagre"  and 
"pure-oralist  convert"  had  no  reference 
to  the  experienced  and  scholarly  editor 
of  the  Annals.  The  statements  which 
we  criticized  and  doubted  were  taken 
from  a  leading  Boston  newspaper. 


JUNE    23,      1893. 


HELEN    KELLER. 


Helen  Keller  has  proven  herself  to  be 
a  mental  prodigy,  and  the  skill  of  her 
teachers  that  has  accomplished  so  much 
for  her  is  marvellous.  She  may  be  able 
to  articulate  sufficiently  to  be  under- 
stood, but  it  is  preposterous  to  suppose 
that  she  can  speak  "as  fully  and  freely 
as  any  unafflicted  person."  The  state- 
ment, too,  of  her  ability  to  ascertain,  with 
eas  and  accuracy,  what  is  said  to  her 
by  placing  one  finger  on  the  lips  and 
another  on  the  throat  of  the  speaker, 
will  not  hold  water.  Were  it  true,  it 
would  be  nothing  short  of  a  miracle. 
The  papers  that  circulate  such  reports 
must  possess  a  very  meagre  knowledge 
of  the  capabilities  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ; 
otherwise,  some  pure-oralist  convert  is 
trying  to  mislead  the  public. — Palmetto 
Leaf. 

We  are  not  surprised  at  the  increduli- 
ty of  the  PalmettoLeaf.  No  doubt  the 
writer  expresses  the  belief,  or  rather  the 
unbelief,  of  many  teachers  of  the  deaf. 
"I  have  known  Bensons  galore  but 
never  yet  a  Helen  Keller,"  was  the  com- 
ment of  one  reader  of  the  Annals  for 
April,  18D2,  and  probably  all  teachers  of 
of  the  deaf  who  have  not  seen  Helen 
would  say  the  same  thing.  Before  her 
education  began,  six  years  ago,  any  one 
familiar  with  the  usual  results  of  deaf- 
mute  instruction  would  have  asserted, 
without  hesitation,  that  such  acquire- 
ments as  she  has  made,  which  would  be 
marvellous  in  the  case  of  a  hearing  and 
seeing  child  of  her  age,  would  be  abso- 
lutely impossible  in  the  case  of  a  deaf 
and  blind  child. 

But  what  seemed  impossible  has 
actually  taken  place.  The  statements 
which  the  Palmetto  Leaf  regards  as 
"preposterous"  are  true.  The  editor  of 
the  Annals  is  not  a  "pure  oralist  con- 
vert trying  to  mislead  the  public,"  and 
his  "knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,"  which  ;s  based  upon  an 
intimate  association  with  chem  of  nearly 
half  a  century,  certainly  ought  not  to  be 
"very  meagre  "  He  has  recently  had 
several  interviews  with  Helen;  he  passed 
hours  in  conversation  with  her,  and  did 
not  allow  the  great  pleasure  he  derived 
from  her  society  to  render  him  wholly 
uncritical.  He  is  ready  to  testify  that 
she  can  and  does  "speak  as  freely  and 
fully,"— we  will  not  say  "as  any  unaf- 
flicted person" — but  far  more  freely  and 
fully  than  most  unafflcted  persons.  Her 
knowledge  of  language  was  acquired 
through  the  manual  alphabet  and  the 
reading  of  books  :  but  since  Miss  Fuller 
taught  her  to  speak,  three  years  ago,  she 
always  expresses  herself  orally  unless 
addressing  a  deaf  person. 

Few  of  the  congenitally  or  "quasi- 
congenitally"  deaf  (Helen  belongs  to  the 
latter  class),  even  after  years  of  training 
articulate  more  clearly  and  distinctly 
'  than  she  does.  As  for  her  use  of  lan- 
1  guage,  it  is  fluent,  accurate,  idiomatic, 
elegant  It  differs  from  that  of  ordinary 
educated  people  only  in  being  more  noble 


and  elevated  in  style — more  like  that  of 
the  lofty  prose  and  verse  of  the  hooks 
which,  unconsciously,  she  has  made  her 
models,  and  whose  forms  of  expression 
and  imagery  her  extraordinary  memory 
has  retained,  while  her  power  of  assimila- 
tion has  made  them  genuinely  her  own. 

The  other  statement,  which  the 
Palmetto  Leaf  thinks  "will  not  hold 
water,"  is  also  true.  By  placing  her 
fingers  lightly  on  the  lips  and  throat 
of  any  one  speaking  to  her,  Helen  "can 
ascertain,  with  ease  and  accuracy,  what 
is  said  to  her."  For  instance,  a  few  days 
ago  a  gentleman,  whom  she  met  for  the 
first  time,  asked  her  the  unexpected  avid 
unusual  question:  "Are  you  a  politic 
maiden?"  and  she  understood,  repeated 
and  answered  the  question,  though  the 
hand  with  which  she  touched  his  lips 
and  throat  was  gloved.  At  present  she 
does  not  read  speech  in  this  way  as  rap- 
idly as  she  does  the  manual  alphabet, 
since  she  has  not  had  as  much  practice 
in  it ;  but  undoubtedly  in  time  she  will 
read  it  rapidly.  Dr.  Alexander  Graham 
Bell,  who  has  tested  thoroughly  her 
power  of  distinguishing  disconnected 
sounds,  in  a  recent  address  before  the 
National  Academy  of  Science,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  sense  of  touch  is  a 
surer  dependence  for  speech  reading 
than  the  sense  of  sight.  If  he  is  correct 
in  this  opinion,  Helei's  power  of  speech- 
reading,  especially  considering  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  her  sense  of  touch, 
is  not  as  wonderful  as  that  of  merely 
deaf  persons. 

Shall  we  some  time    learn    that    her 
other    attainments,    which     now    seem 
almost     miraculous,     are     not    really 
wonderful,  but  are   the   natural    result 
of  the    superior    advantages    she  .-.has. 
enjoyed?    In  respect  to  the    acquisition 
of' language,  she  has    enjtiyed    superior 
advantages.     She    ha?    had  an    accom- 
plished and  devoted    teacher  who  for  six 
years  has  been  constantly  giving  her  the 
English  language  in  its  best  and    purest 
form.    Nearly  all  the    impressions   that 
have  been  made   upon    her    mind — the 
impressions  that  to  the  seeing  deaf  come 
through  the  sense  of  sight    without  any  | 
association  with    words— have    come  to  ■ 
her  solely  through  the    medium    of  lan- 
guage.   "Not  only  the  expressions    that 
she  uses  so  fluently   and    appropriately, 
but  her  beautiful  similes  and  metaphors, 
1  are  derived  from  her    teacher  and   from 
book«.    We  do  not    mean  to    insinuate 
any  charges  of  plagiarism  or  fraud ;    on 
the  contrary,  we  heartily  join  her  friends 
in  indignantly    repelling  such    charges. 
She  has  made  these  expressions,  similes, 
and  metaphors  her  very  own,    and  uses 
them  with  perfect  honesty.    And  yet  is 
true      that      (like      the      rest      of 
us,    only    more    naively    and    frankly) 
she  merely  gives  back  what  she  has  re- 
ceived.    Would  the  same  methed  of  in- 
struction, the  same  skill,  enthusiasm,  and 
devotion  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  pro- 
duce similar  results  with    the     average 
deaf  child?     We  think  not  .for  we  believe, 
first,  that   Helen  is   naturally   a  person 
of     ex  raordinary      intelligence,      and, 
secondly,  that  no  child  receiving,  as  deaf 
children  do,  the  most  vivid  impressions 
through  the  senes   of  sight,  without  the 
intermediary  of  words,  could  lie   brought 
so  completely  under  the  spell  of  language 
as  she  has   been;  but   a  great   deal   is 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  teacher   and  the 
method,  and  we  wish  the  same   method 
might  be  tested  by  the  same  teacher  with 


a  mere  deaf  child.     Perhaps  ii  may  he; 

for  Miss  Sullivan,  while  she  makes  n  i 
such  claim  with  re-ipect  to  the  results  to 

be  accomplishedas  tint  above  sugge3te  I, 
authorizes  us  to  say  that  she  would  be 
glad  to  undertake,  in  addition  to  her 
continued  instruction  of  Helen,  the 
education  of  some  seeing  child  of  gjod 
ancestry,  congenitally  deaf  an  I  not  more 
than  li\e  years  old,  who  could  be  placed 
in  her  sole  charge.  If  any  parent  desires 
to  avail  himself  of  such  an  opportunity, 
we  shall  lie  happy  to  put  him  in  com- 
munication with  Miss  Sullivan. 


9J 


Filing  a  Protest. 
"Here  is  a  clipping  from  a  recent  number 
of  the  Piilmettn  Leaf,"  said  Kev.  John  Gt, 
Brown  D.  D.,  yesterday,  "which  in  view  of 
the  article  in  the  COMMERCIAL  GAZETTE  on 
Helen  Keller  and  her  skill  in  reading  the 
lips  of  people  through  the  sense  of  touch 
alone,  will  be  read  with  interest." 

The  article  in  question  is  dated    April    29, 
18!W,  the  especial  paragraph  reading: 

Helen  Keller  has  proven  herself  to  he  a  mental 
prodigy,  uii.l  the  skill  other  teachers  thut  lias 
accomplished  so  much  for  her  is  marvelous.  She 
may  he  alile  to  articulate  sufficiently  to  he  un- 
derstood, but  it  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that 
she  can  speak  as  fully  and  freely  as  any  un- 
affected poison.  The  statement,  too,  of  her  abil- 
ity to  ascertain  with  ease  and  accuracy  what  is 
said  to  her  by  placing  one  finger  on  the  lips  aud 
another  on  the  throat  of  the  speaker,  will  not 
hold  water.  Were  it  true  it  would  be  nothing 
short  of  a  miracle.  Tlio  papers  that  circulato 
suuh  reports  must  possess  a  very  meager  knowl- 
edge of  the  capabilities  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
otherwise  some  pure-oralist  convert  la  trying  to 
mislead  the  public." 

The  representative  of  the  Commercial 
GAZETTE,  who  spent  a  pleasent  afternoon 
with  Helen  Keller  on  Tuesday,  has  no  hesi- 
tancy in  admitting  a  very  meager  knowledge 
of  the  capabilities  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
yet  all  the  same  is  willing  to  swear  by  Ihe 
printer's  devil  that  Helen  did  grasp  articu- 
late sentences  by  simply  placing  her  fingers 
over  the  speaker's  mouth.  The  weight 
of  the  little  hand  was  as  light  as 
a  feather  and  in  no  way  impeded 
the  utterance  of  the  speaker.  Children 
and  grown  people  talked  to  her  with  perfect 
ease,  aud  in  not  a  single  instance  did  Helen 
fail  to  grasp  the  speech.  Sometimes  she  re- 
peated the  sentences  in  an  interrogative 
manner,  sometimes  simply  made  reply. 
Her  hand  rested  on  the  speaker's  face  in 
such  a  position  that  one  finger  pressed 
lightly  on  the  base  of  the  nose,  two  lay 
across  the  lips  and  one  under  the  chin.  Her 
own  speech, "while  heavy,  was  perfectly  dis- 
tinct and  the  language  choice  and  elegaut. 


The  Silent  Worker, 


JUNE,  1893. 


Helen  Keller,  the  celebrated  deaf 
and  blind  child,  was  in  Philadelphia 
recently  with  Dr.  A.  G.  Bell  and  her 
teacher,  Miss  Sullivan.  She  received 
numerous  visits  from  people  inteiest- 
ed  in  the  education  of  the  deaf.  The 
impression  which  this  singularly  gift- 
ed child  made  was  very  great.  She 
was  asked  questions  on  various  sub- 
jects and  her  replies  were  most  hap- 
ny.  One  question  was  "What  is 
evolution?"  Her  reply  was,  "It  is 
progress, — upward  and  onward  from 
what  has  been  before." 

"  My  castle  in  the  air,"  said  the 
child  while  in  conversation  with  a 
gentleman,  "is  to  go  to  Europe  in 
the  beautiful  golden  some-time.  I 
want  to  see  Westminster  Abbey  and 
St.  Paul's,  but  most  of  all  I  want  to 
go  to  Greece.  It  was  glorious,  and 
its  glory  lingers  still  I" — Ex. 


%ty  e^rfgtfatt  iaefifjstet. 


Junk  29  1893] 

KINDERGARTEN  EOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been 
received  from  date  of  March  21  to  May  10, 
1893:  — 

ENDOWMENT  FUND. 

A.  B SMH'.OO 

A  friend * 

A  friend 60.00 

A  friend 25  OO 

A  friend 10.00 

A  friend &  00 

AnonymouB 2.00 

Appleton,  Mrs.  William 1,000.00 

Balfour,  Miss  Mary  D 10.00 

Barnard,  J.  M 5  00 

Eartlett,  Miss  Mary  F 500  00 

Baylies,  Mrs.  \V.  C 10.00 

Brewer,  Miss  Limy 10.00 

Burgess,  Mrs.  S.  K 

Cook,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  T.,  Detroit,  Mich 100.00 

Ditson,  Mrs.  Oliver 

Easter  offertory,  Trinity  Church 5.00 

Emma  and  Katie ,30 

Farnam,  Mrs.  Ann  S BO  00 

Field,  Mrs.  E.  E.  V 

First  Congregational   Church,  New  Bedford, 

through  Rev.  P.  R.  Frothlngham 60.00 

Flske,  Mrs.  Joseph  N 1,000.00 

Hayden,  Mrs.  Isaac 25.00 

Howland,  Mrs.  O.  O £5.00 

Honneweli,  F.  W 100.00 

In  memory  of  M.  Day  Kimball glOO.OO 

K 5  no 

Kindergarten,  West  Newton,  Mrs.  Sweet*er*s  2*00 

Lowell,  Miss  Anna  C 100  00 

Lyman,  Mrs.  George  H in  00 

Lyman,  John  P 25  00 

Potter,  Mrs.  Jennie  L [.  5O0 

Potter,  Mrs.  Warren  B m/m  50**000 

Rantoul,  Miss  Hannah  L „  '  25 '00 

Robertson,  Mrs.  Alice  Kent,  proceeds  of  a 

reading 235  00 

Russell,  Miss  Mary -/no 

Sabine,  Miss  M.  C "  3  no 

Storrs,  Mrs.  E.  K ""  25  00 

Talbot,  Mrs.  Isabella  W.,  North  Billerica  .'.'.'.'.  z,<-     1 

Thayer,  Mrs.  N.,  Sr 1 

Vaughan,  B.,  Cambridge 1ft  00 

Vose,  Miss  C.  C 500 

"Washburn,  Rev.  A.  F 05  no 

Waterston,  Mrs.  Anna  C.  L Eo'oo 

White,  C.  J 25  no 

Whiting,  Mrs.  S.  B.,  Cambridge '']  lOf'O 

W.,L.  H B 25.00 

Wolcott,  Mrs.  J.  H 600.00 

NEW  BUILDING  PU2TD. 

Fuller,  Mrs.  Caroline  A.,  West  Hingham 100.00 

Motley,  Edward 100  00 

Rotch,  Mrs.  B.  S 1  000.00 

Sears,  David 200  00 

Thorndike,  Mrs.  J.  H 100  00 

W.,  Miss  C.  L.,  Cambridge 15.00 

CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

Annual  subscriptions  through  the  Ladies* 
Auxiliary  Aid  Society,  Miss  Olga  E.  Gard- 
ner, Treasurer:  Cambridge  Branch, 
through  Mrs.  Agassiz.  S500;    Dorchester 

Branch,  through  Mrs.  Whitteu,  ;?00 l,4oo.O0 

Ames,  Rev.  Charles  G..  annual 10.00 

Baker.  Mrs.  Richard,  annual 60.00 

Iasigi,  Miss  Mary  V..  annual 15.00 

Jackson,  Mrs.  E.  S 2  00 

Jackson,  Mrs.  J.  B.  S 50.00 

Timayenis,  D.  T 10.00 

Waters,  Edwin  F 5  00 

Wood,  Mrs.  James  B.,  Concord 10.00 

-We  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing facts,  which  show  that  the  Kinder- 
garten is  in  absolute  need  of  funds.  A 
debt  of  $20,000  incurred  by  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  the  new  buildings  re- 
mains to  be  provided  for.  A  second  house- 
hold was  formed  in  February  almost  equal 
in  size  to  the  first.  The  number  of  children 
has  been  increased  from  thirty-six  to  fifty- 
five,  and  there  are  now  twice  as  many 
teachers  and  other  officers  employed  to  train 
them  and  take  care  of  them  as  there  were 
a  year  ago.  In  consequence  of  this  growth 
the  current  expenses  are  nearly  doubled, 
while  the  receipts  have  been  falling  off  very 
fast.  Under  these  circumstances  we  are 
compelled  to  make  an  earnest  appeal  for  fur- 
ther contributions,  which  will  be  thankfully 
received  and  gratefully  acknowledged  by 
Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer. 
No.  53  State  Street  (Room  840). 
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DE.   SAMUEL  GEORGE  HOWE. 


SKETCHES    OF    PHRENOLOGICAL    BIOGRAPHY. 

DR.  SAMUEL  GEORGE  HOWE. 


It  will  be  possible  to  mention  in  this 
brief  sketch  only  a  few  of  the  principal 
points  of  interest  in  the  eventful  life  of 
this  remarkable  and  gifted  man,  and  to 
record  his  great  appreciation  of  phre- 
nology, and  the  successful  application 
he  made  of  it  in  his  peculiar  work. 

Dr.  Howe  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass., 
Nov.  10,  1801.  His  father's  name  was 
Joseph  Howe,  and  his  mother's  Patty 
Gridley.  From  his  mother  he  inherited 
personal  beauty  in  his  youth,  and  from 
her  family  he  also  inherited  hisloveof  ad- 
venture and  his  courage  in  war.  He  was 
first  sent  to  the  Grammar  school,  "that 
his  life  might  be  rooted  in  the  common 
ground  with  his  fellow  citizens."  In 
1812  he  entered  the  Latin  school,  a  pe- 
culiar Boston  institution,  founded  in  the 
very  earliest  period  of  her  history. 

The  following  incidents  will  illustrate 
the  great  amount  of  both  physical  and 
moral  courage  young  Howe  possessed 
when  attending  this  school.    It  was  at 


that  time  that  political  faction  raged 
fiercely  in  the  nation,  and  especially 
in  Boston. 

"All  the  boys  in  the  Latin  School  at  one 
period  of  his  course  were  federalists  but 
two  or  three;  these  were  set  upon  one  day 
by  the  tyrannical  majority,  and  threatened 
with  severe  castigation  if  they  did  not  for- 
swear Democracy,  and  denounce  Madison 
and  the  war  of  1812.  One  of  the  per-  \ 
secuted  minority  yielded  to  the  inquisition,  | 
but  Sam  Howe,  though  only  twelve  years 
old,  held  his  opinions  too  firmly  to  be 
driven  out  of  them,  and  was  therefore  , 
hurried  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  and  thrown 
down  headlong  with  no  interference  on  the  ! 
part  of  the  Principal,  Benjamin  Apthorp 
Gould;  of  whose  rough  manners  and  dis- 
cipline he  always  retained  a  vivid  recollec- 
tion. He  used  to  relate  that,  having  once 
caught  him  in  some  offence,  the  master  pro- 
ceeded to  correct  him  severely  with  a  ferule, 
saying  that  he  would  make  him  cry.  The 
little  boy  at  first  resisted  by  an  effort  of 
will;  then,   as  the    pain  became  extreme, 


his  excitement  and  indignation  were  so 
great  that  the  tears  refused  to  flow,  and 
the  poor  little  hand  was  beaten  almost  to  a 
jelly." 

His  father  was  a  man  of  sense,  but  of 
whims  and  strange  prejudices.  When 
it  was  time  to  send  one  of  his  sons  to 
college  he  decided  the  choice  between 
them  in  an  odd  manner.  He  called  up 
his  sons  and  bade  them  each  read  aloud 
from  the  big  family  bible.  The  one  who 
read  best  was  to  go  to  college.  Samuel 
won  the  day,  for  he  always  read  aloud 
with  much  feeling,  and  yet  very  simply. 
He  entered  Brown  University  in  1817 
and  graduated  in  1821.  He  was  then  a 
mere  stripling,  but  nature  had  been 
generous  in  giving  him  an  attractive 
physique. 

He  was  of  middling  height,  slender  in 
form,  erect,  agile,  and  elastic  in  his 
movements,  with  fine  features,  a  fresh, 
pink  complexion,  a  keen  blue  eye,  full 
of  purpose  and  meaning,  and  of  mirth 
as  well ;  with  open,  frank,  and  genial 
manners,  he  could  not  fail  to  win  the 
kind  regard  of  his  youthful  companions. 
He  showed  mental  capabilities  which 
would  naturally  fit  him  for  fine  scholar- 
ship. His  mind  Jwas  quick,  versatile, 
and  inventive.  He  was  not  deficient  in 
logical  power,  but  the  severe  studies  did 
not  seem  to  be  congenial  to  him.  In  all 
practical  matters  he  saw  intuitively  and 
at  a  glance  what  was  the  best  thing  to 
be  done.  In  any  strait  or  difficulty,  or 
any  sudden  emergency  of  danger,  if 
there  was  any  possible  way  of  escape, 
nobody  need  inform  him  what  it  was. 
Before  anybody  else  had  time  to  think, 
his  plan  was  formed. 

"  He  had  afull  share  of  general  knowledge, 
without  exact  scholarship.  His  college  life 
strikingly  developed  some  of  the  mental 
characteristics  which  ultimately  made  him 
what  he  was.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by 
his  college  associates.  His  presence  was 
always  welcome  among  them.  He  had  a 
certain  indefinable  magnetic  power  that 
drew  them  round  him.  They  were  proud 
of  his  singular  success  in  an  original  and 
untrodden  path  of  benevolence.  No  one 
doubted  that  his  extraordinary  mental 
activity  and  his  large  executive  capacity 
would  lead  to  distinction  in  some  way, 
but  in  what  way  none  could  conjecture. 
Few,  probably,  anticipated  that  he  would 
become  an  eminent  philanthropist,  and  that 
his  lite  would  be  nobly  given  to  the  relief 
and  comfort  of  the  unfortunate." 

After  leaving  the  university  in  1821, 
Howe  became  a  medical  student  with 
Dr.  Ingalls.  He  learned  rapidly  and 
took  his  medical  degree  at  Harvard  in 
1824.  In  a  class  of  17  he  was  the  only 
distinguished  member.  He  never  prac- 
ticed to  any  extent  in  Boston,  however, 
but  in  1824,  at  the  age  of  23,  obtained 
his  father's  reluctant  consent  and  set 
sail  for  Greece  to  take  part  in  the 
struggle  for  independence  against  the 
Turks,  then  going  on  in  that  country. 
Young  Howe  suffered  great  privations 
and  dangers  during  the  years  he  was  in 
Greece,  but  preserved  his  health,  his 
good  spirits  and  his  good  New  England 
habits.  It  would  be  interesting  did 
space  permit  to  refer  to  his  many  ad- 
ventures and  heroic    deeds    connected 


with  the  Greek  revolution.  He  re- 
turned to  America  in  1828  to  procure 
aid  for  Greece  and  by  his  efforts  and  ap- 
peals raised  $60,000  for  the  cause  and 
country  he  had  so  much  at  heart.  He 
returned,  taking  flour  and  provisions  of 
various  kinds  and  clothing,  and  saved 
thousands  from  starvation. 

Dr.  Howe  spent  the  most  of  six  years 
in  Greece  and  became  surgeon -in- chief 
to  the  Greek  fleet.  In  re-visiting  Greece 
in  after  years  people  flocked  around  him 
and  claimed  him  as  an  old  friend,  and 
this  fully  attested  the  grateful  recollec- 
tion in  which  his  services  were  held  by 
the  people.  Concerning  his  campaigns 
in  Greece  Dr.  Howe  said  in  1857  : 

"I  liked  the  excitement  immensely;  the 
dangers  gave  zest  to  it,  and  I  was  as  nappy 
as  youth,  health,  and  a  tolerably  clean 
conscience  could  make  me.  I  thinK  I  was 
unconscious  of  any  purpose  usually  called 
selfish.  I  wanted  no  money,  and  got  none. 
I  did  not  think  about  other  glory  than  the 
approval  of  those  about  me.  *  *  *  My 
desire  was  to  help  along  the  cause.  I  cared 
not  for  what  I  ate,  or  what  I  wore,  or 
whether  anybody  knew  me  ;  and  therefore 
the  people  and  soldiers  rather  took  to  me. 
I  had  many  friends  in  humble  life,  God 
help  them !  I  can  say  sincerely  that  I  found 
the  Greeks  kindly  affectioned,  trustful, 
grateful,  and,  as  far  as  my  intercourse  with 
them  went,  honest  people.  They  always 
treated  me  as  well  as  I  wished  to  be 
treated." 

He  left  Greece  in  1830,  with  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  the  country  was 
free.  He  traveled  through  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, France,  Belgium,  and  in  1831  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  and  cast 
about  what  to  do,  for  he  did  not  like  to 
enter  on  the  practice  of  medicine.  He 
said:  "I  had  then  a  good  deal  of  non- 
sense about  me,  and  I  did  not  like  the 
notion  of  charging  money  for  medical 
services."  He  became  interested,  through 
his  friend  Dr.  Fisher,  in  the  project  for 
teaching  the  blind  in  Boston,  and  visited 
France,  Germany  and  England  to  get 
the  necessary  information.  While  in 
pursuit  of  this  information  he  became  in- 
terested in  the  troubles  and  struggles  of 
Poland, and  thereby  incurred  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  Prussian  government,  by 
whose  orders  he  was  secretly  arrested 
and  imprisoned  for  six  weeks  in  Berlin. 
He  regained  his  liberty,  but  not  until  he 
had  made  a  journey  of  six  hundred  miles 
in  a  carriage  with  two  gendarmes,  who 
released  him  just  outside  the  Prussian 
frontier,  with  an  admonition  never  to 
pass  it  again. 

He  returned  home  in  1832  when  he 
put  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  into  op- 
eration, beginning  by  teaching  six  chil- 
dren in  his  father's  house,  in  Pleasant 
street,  for  the  institute  was  then  too  poor 
for  other  quarters.  After  a  few  months 
instruction  he  gave  an  exhibition  of  his 
class,  in  order  to  interest  people  and  get 
money  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  work 
upon  a  larger  scale.  This  and  other  ex- 
hibitions created  great  enthusiasm,  so 
much  so  that  Col.  Perkins,  of  Boston, 
offered  his  fine  estate  on  Pearl  street,  a 
large  house  and  grounds.for  the  useand 
benefit  of  the  blind,  provided  the  sum  of 
$50,000  could  be  raised  to  carry  on  the 


work.  This  was  obtained  by  subscrip- 
tions, and  by  holding  a  fancy  fair,  the 
first  ever  held  in  Boston.  In  six  weeks 
the  whole  sum  was  raised,  and  the  fine 
house,  stables  and  quarter  acre  of  land 
in  Pearl  street,  passed  into  the  possession 
of  Dr.  Howe's  trustees,  one  of  whom 
was  Dr.  Fisher,  and  another  Horace 
Mann.  The  whole  system  of  improved 
education  for  the  blind  and  idiotic  in  the 
United  States  grew  out  of  these  enthu- 
siastic labors. 

Dr  Howe  was  eminently  a  man  of 
resources;  he  had  a  suggestive  mind, 
was  in  reality  a  "ways  and  means" 
committee  of  himself.  If  he  desired  to 
accomplish  an  object  and  found  an  ob- 
stacle in  his  way,  his  mind  at  once  sug- 
gested a  means  of  overcoming  it,  and  if 
one  effort  was  not  successful,  he  would 
try  another.  His  inventive  faculty  or 
intuition  was  always  ready  to  come  to 
his  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  his 
object.  It  was  in  connection  with  his 
work  on  behalf  of  the  blind  and  also  of 
idiots  that  Dr.  Howe  applied  his  phre- 
nological knowledge.  The  following 
incident  will  illustrate  his  ingenious 
way  of  turning  a  boy's  mischevious  en- 
ergy into  a  useful  channel.  This  boy 
possessed  such  an  active,  energetic  and 
forcible  character  as  would  almost  have 
conquered  anyone  else,  but  in  this  in- 
stance Dr.  Howe's  knowledge  of  phre- 
nology came  to  his  aid.  The  boy  was 
in  the  habit  of  cutting  benches,  chairs, 
or  anything  he  could  get  hold  of.  He 
would  be  destroying  something  all  the 
time. 

Dr.  Howe  knew  it  was  the  outgrowth 
of  the  youthful  energy  the  boy  had 
never  been  taught  to  curb,  so  he  under- 
took to  remodel  him.  He  sent  him  to 
the  wood-pile  to  cut  wood  and  let  him 
expend  his  energy  in  that  way,  and  made 
it  a  rule  that  the  boy  must  work  with 
his  hands  a  certain  number  of  hours 
every  day.  After  a  while  he  became 
docile,  teachable,  friendly,  in  fact,  quite 
a  different  boy. 

The  remarkable  case  of  Laura  Bridge- 
man  is  known  throughout  the  world. 
By  the  aid  of  phrenology,  Dr.  Howe 
was  enabled  to  "penetrate  the  three- 
barred  gate  of  her  soul.'' 

In  George  Combes  "Tour  of  the 
United  States,"  in  1839,  he  says: 

"  Much  as  we  found  to  interest  us  in  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  blind,  the  most  at- 
tractive of  all  the  pupils  is  the  girl  Laura 
Bridgeman,  now  about  nine  years  of  age. 
She  has  from  early  childhood  been  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind,  and  is  also  destitute  of  the 
sense  of  smell.  She  has  grown  consider- 
ably in  stature  since  last  year,  and  I  ob- 
served a  distinct  increase  in  the  size  of  her 
brain.  The  coronal  or  moral  region, in  partic- 
ular, has  become  larger,  not  only  absolutely, 
but  also  in  proportion  to  the  animal  region. 
Her  temperament  is  nervous  with  a  little 
sanguine.  The  head  altogether  is  of  full 
size  and  well  formed.  The  organs  of  the 
domestic  affections  are  amply  developed; 
self-esteem,  love  of  approbation,  cautious- 
ness, firmness  and  conscientiousness  are  all 
large.  The  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain  also  is 
large,  and  both  the  knowing  and  reflective 
departments  are  well  developed.  The  organ 
of  order  is  large,  and  she  shows  great  tidi- 


ness in  all  her  arrangements. 

"Phrenology  leads  us  to  understand  that 
in  this  child  the  moral  and  intellectual 
powers  exist  in  great  vigor  and  activity,  and 
that  all  that  is  wanting  to  her  successful 
education  is  the  means  of  conveying  know- 
ledge to  them.  Jjr.  Hove  find  Ait  axxixt- 
ants,  guided  by  thin  xeience,  hare  succeeded 
wonderfully  in  the  work  of  educating 
her.'" 

In  the  spring  of  1842,  Charles  Dickens 
who  was  then  on  a  visit  to  America,  spent 
a  month  in  Boston,  and  several  times  visited 
Dr.  Howe  and  his  institution,  which  was 
then  legally  entitled  "The  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the 
Blind,"  and  had  by  this  time  been  removed 
to  South  Boston  where  it  occupied  a  fine 
situation  on  Dorchester  Heights. 

The  case  of  Lai;ra  Brideeman  particularly 
interested  him.  He  says  of  her  in  his  "Ameri- 
can Notes":  "I  sat  down  in  another  room  be- 
fore a  girl,  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb,  destitute 
of  smell,  and  nearly  so  of  taste;  before  a 
fair  young  creature  (She  was  then  twelve) 
with  every  human  faculty  and  hope  and 
power  of  goodness  and  affection,  inclosed 
within  her  delicate  frame;  and  but  one 
outward  sense— the  sense  of  touch.  There 
she  was  before  me,  built  up,  as  it  were,  in 
a  marble  cell,  impervious  to  any  ray  of 
light  or  particle  of  sound,  with  her  poor 
white  hand,  peeping  through  a  chink  in  the 
wall,  beckoning  to  some  good  man  for  help, 
that  an  immortal  soul  might  be  awakened. 
Ldng  before  I  looked  upon  her,  the  help 
had  come.  The  name  of  her  great  bene- 
factor and  friend  is  Dr.  Howe. 

"  There  are  not  many  persons,  who,  after 
reading  the  story  of  that  child,  can  ever 
hear  that  name  with  indifference.  Well 
may  that  gentleman  call  that  a  delightful 
moment,  in  which  some  distant  promise  of 
her  present  state  first  dawned  upon  the 
darkened  mind  of  Laura  Bridgeman. 
Throughout  his  life  the  recollection  of  that 
moment  will  be  to  him  a  source  of  pure,  un- 
fading happiness;  nor  will  it  shine  Jess 
brightly  on  the  evening  of  his  days  of 
noble  usefulness." 

The  story  of  her  progress  from  year  to 
year  is  too  well  known  to  need  repeat- 
ing here.  Dr.  Howe  openly  acknowl- 
edged that  he  owed  whatever  success 
had  attended  his  exertions  in  improving 
the  education  of  the  blind  entirely  to  the 
light  derived  from  phrenological  views 
of  mental  philosophy    He  said  : 

"  Before  I  knew  phrenology  I  was  grop- 
ing my  way  in  the  dark  as  blind  as  my  pu- 
pils; I  derived  very  little  satisfaction  from 
my  labors,  and  fear  that  I  gave  but  little  to 
others.     Our  upper  classes  are  all  instructed 
in  the    general    principles    of  intellectual 
philosophy,  and  we  explain  to  them  both 
the  old  and  the  new  systems:   but  I  never 
knew  one  of  them  who  did  not  prefer  the 
latter,   while    I    have    known    many  who 
have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  philosophy 
of  phrenology,  and  heard  them  avow  that 
they  were  made  happier  and  better  by  un- 
derstanding its    principles.    Some  of  our 
teachers  are  persons    of   considerable  in- 
tellectual attainments,  and  all  of  them  have 
adopted  the  new    philosophy    since  they 
joined  the  institution,    not   because  they 
were  induced  to  do  so  by  any  request  of 
mine  or  on  any  consideration  of  advantage 
to  themselves,    but    solely   because    their 
duties  led  them  to  examine  all  the  theories 
of  mental  philosophy,  and  the  new  system 
recommended  itself  most  forcibly  to  their 
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understandings  and  appeared  most   suscep- 
tible of  practical  application." 

On  Dec.  31st,  1832,  on  the  57th  anni- 
versary of  Spurzheim's  birth,  at  its 
formation,  Dr.  Howe  was  chosen 
secretary  of  the  Boston  Phrenological 
Society  and  was  active  in  carrying 
on  its  work  from  that  time  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  January,  1876 ;  and 
which  left  a  gap  in  the  philanthropic 
world  almost  impossible  to  fill.  At  his 
funeral  he  was  called  the  "Massachu- 
setts Philanthropist."  This  name  was 
deserved,  for  he  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  blind,  insane,  in  prisons,  in  tem- 
perance work,  in  the  freedom  of  the 
slave,  in  the  welfare  of  seamen,  and  he 
abolished  the  flogging  of  children  in 
schools.  It  was  to  Dr.  Howe  more  than 
to  any  other  one  man  that  Massa- 
chusetts then  owed  and  still  owes  what 
is  best  in  her  charitable  system.  Horace  j . 
Mann  said  in  184L:  "I  would  rather 
have  built  up  the  blind  asylum  than 
have  written  Hamlet,  and  oneday  every-  I 
body  will  think  so." 

Dr.  Howe's  long  and  useful  career 
was  ended  on  the  9  th  of  January,  1876, 
when  he  breathed  his  last.  The  news  of 
his  death  was  received  by  the  whole 
community  with  sincere  sorrow.  The 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  communi- 
cated it  to  the  Legislature,  then  in  ses- 
sion, which  passed  appropriate  votes 
commemorating  his  services  to  the  State; 
and  the  same  Chief  Magistrate  (Gov- 
ernor Rice)  presided  at  the  memorial 
meeting  in  his  honor,  held  at  the  Music 
HaU  in  Boston,  February  8,  1876.  A 
former  Governor  (A.  H.  Bullock),  in  I 
an  address  at  this  meeting  well  describes  ; 
Dr.  Howe's  public  character  in  these 
words  : 

"It     would    be    an     omission    in    my 
memory    of   an   official    connection    with 
him  extending  over  three  years,  if  I  were 
not  to  bear  testimony  to  his  almost  ubiqui- 
tous attendance  on  his  work.     He  was  at 
South  Boston,  he  was  at  his  office  in  town, 
he  was  at  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Char- 
ities, he  was  at  the  Executive  Chamber,  he 
was  sometimes  at  his  own  house,  he  was  al- 
ways where  duty  called.     He  seemed  capa- 
ble to  drive  all  the  reforms  and  charities 
abreast;  and  yet  he  was  seldom  on  a  strain; 
always  having  an  air  we  liked  of  a  man  of 
business,  of  a  man  of  the  world,  what  Car- 
lyle  would  call  "a  good,  broad,  buffeting 
way  of  procedure;  "  of  dauntless  force  of 
character,  of  firmDess  that  was  impassive, 
of  modesty  that  was  unfeigned;    a  little 
mutinous  whenever  governors  attempted  to 
interfere  with  his  methods,  but  that  was  of 
no  consequence  since  he  was  mutinous  to 
revolt  whenever  he  saw  the  image  of  God 
oppressed  or  wronged  or  neglected." 

He  was  born  to  benefit  others  and  by 
choice  he  selected  for  his  benefactions 
those  who  could  least  repay  his  service 
with  their  own — the  blind,  the  deaf,  the 
insane,  the  idiot.  He  was  by  no  means 
a  faultless  character,  he  had  the  strength 
and  also  the  weakness  of  an  active  tem- 
perament, he  was  hasty  and  sometimes 
harsh  or  exacting,  as  well  as  tender  and 
generous.  He  could  be  capricious  and 
persistent.  He  loved  power,  though  he 
seldom  sought  it;  and  was  often  unjust 


to  his  opponents,  of  whom,  first  and  last 
he  had  a  great  many.  To  his  intimates 
he  was  the  most  charming  of  compan- 
ions; he  was  then  full  of  good  humor, 
appreciative,  affable;  but  sometimes, and' 
to  some  persons  he  was  anything  but 
charming.  He  inspired  respect,  how- 
ever, where  he  did  not  win  affection;  and 
though  he  was  sometimes  as  Carlyle 
said  of  himself,  "  gey  ill  to  deal  wi,''  he 
was  easily  forgiven  for  the  temperamen- 
tal and  surface  faults  of  a  nature  essen- 
tially superior,  noble,  and  winning.  In 
aspect  as  well  as  in  character,  he  was  in 
his  prime  a  true  type  of  the  educated 
American— lithe,  impetuous,  an  Arab  in 
figure  and  in  horsemanship;  dark  in  eye 
and  hair,  but  with  a  glowing  color  and 
a  manner  that  spoke  energy  tempered  by 
inward  courtsey. 

There  grew  up  in  Boston  and  its  neigh- 
borhood, in  Dr.  Howe's  early  and  mid- 
dle life,  a  group  of  remarkable  persons, 
to  whom  others  not  of  that  neighbor- 
hood  were  attracted  by  congeniality  of 
aspiration  or  tastes.  Such  were  Chann- 
ing,  Emerson,  Daniel  Webster,  Everett, 
Allston,  The  Danas,  Alcott,  Hawthorne, 
Longfellow,  Lowell,  Margaret   Fuller, 
Garrison,     Theodore     Parker,    Horace 
Mann,  Sumner,  Agassiz.Choate,  Andrew, 
Wendell  Phillips  and  James  Freeman 
Clarke.    Each  of  these  men  and  women 
was  capable  of  some  excellent  part  in 
the  work  of  life,  and  no  one  of  them  ite- 
rated or  greatly  imitated  the  task  of  any 
other.      Among  all    these,   and  others 
whom  I  have    not  named,   Dr.   Howe 
stood  forth,  as  individual  and  almost  as 
conspicuous  as  any.     He  was    neither 
saint,  nor  poet,  nor  orator,  nor  match- 
less prose  writer;  neither  great  lawyer 
nor  man  of  unquestioned  eminence  in 
science,  nor  artist,  nor  seer,  nor  persis- 
tent champion  of  a  single  great  cause; 
but  his  own  work,  such  as  it  was,  drew 
the  attention  of  all.    He  was  known  and 
welcomed  in  all  these  groups,  and  he  re- 
flected as  much  luster  on  his  native  city 
as  most  of  those  enumerated.   He  was, 
for  half  a   century,  one  of  those   few 
persons  who  could  not  be  omitted  when 
Boston  was  described. 

He  gained  distinction  without  seeking 
it,  valued  it  but  little,  was  more  deeply 
interested  in  ideas  than  institutions,  and 
was  impatient  of  the  common  worldly 
success  of  fame,  and  the  mere  sound  of 
titles.  New  England  will  see  many 
illustrious  men  hereafter,  but  hardly 
any  like  him;  so  peculiar  was  Dr.  Howe 
in  his  talents,  in  the  circumstances  of 
his  career,  and  in  the  far  reaching  re- 
sults of  his  philanthropic  activity, 

In  April,  1843,  Dr.  Howe  married 
Julia  Ward,  one  of  the  gifted  daughters 
of  Mr.  Ward,  banker,  of  New  York 
This  lady  survives  her  husband,  and  her 
name  is  known  throughout  the  world 
in  connection  with  all  philanthropic, 
reformatory  and  literary  labors.  The 
daughters  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howe  are 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  their  father 
and  mother,  and  are  all  engaged  in 
philanthropic  or  literary  work.  The 
oldest  daughter  is  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Michael  Anagnos,  a  Greek  from  Epirus, 


and  Dr.  Howe's  successor  as  director  of 
the  asylum.  Dr.  Anagnos  has  carried 
the  work  forward  to  even  greater  suc- 
cess than  attended  it  in  the  days  of  Dr. 
Howe. 

For  many  extracts,  and  much  bio- 
graphical information  in  this  sketch  we 
are  indebted  to  F.  B.  Sanborn,  the  bio- 
grapher of  Dr.  Howe,  who  succeeded 
the  latter  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Charities  in  Massachusetts. 

Charlotte  Fowler  Wells. 
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Cincinnati,  July,   1893. 


The  Blind  and  Music. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Perkin's  Institute 
for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston  is,  as  usual,  full 
of  interest  to  all  educators.  We  were  espe- 
cially interested  by  what  is  said  of  the  music 
pupils  of  the  school.  We  quote  a  few  para- 
graphs : 

The  loss  of  sight  is  largely  compensated  to 
he  blind  by  the  concentration  of  the  sense 
of  hearing.  Their  perception  of  musical  tone 
is  intensified  ;  they  seek  and  find  an  absorbing 
pleasure  in  it  much  beyond  the  average  ;  and 
the  number  of  music-lovers  among  them  is 
more  general  than  among  the  seeing  class. 
They  find  in  music  a  solace  and  an  exhaustless 
occupation.  It,  moreover,  avails  them  largely 
as  a  means  of  self-support.  Our  school  sends 
out  every  year  some  good  piano-teachers,  and 
every  year  they  come  nearer  to  the  standard 
of  accomplished  musicianship.  For  the  mas- 
tery of  the  violin  and  other  instruments  played 
with  a  bow  they  have  not  the  same  induce- 
ment, because  only  rare  skill  and  talent  com- 
mand employment  in  that  field.  Yet  the  last 
year  has  shown  some  fair  specimens  of  violin- 
playing  among  our  pupils,  and  it  seems  to  be 
becoming  more  an  object  of  interest  among 
them.  Naturally  the  boys  turn  more  to  the 
reed  and  brass  instruments  which  compose  the 
band,  and  our  band  is  capable  of  giving  no 
mean  delectation  to  an  audience. 

A  feature  on   which   our    music  school    can 


pique  itself  is  the  degree  to  which   the  spirit 
of  John  Sebastian  Bach  permeates  and  tempers 
and  refines  the  whole  study  and  practice  of  the 
art.     Our  students  of  organ-playing,  of  which 
we  have  good    examples,  make  Bach's   music 
their  foundation.     Our  chorus  singers  love  to 
sing   old   German    chorals    in    his    inimitable 
four-part  setting,  at   once   affording  them  the 
most  spiritual  and  beautiful  of  service  music, 
religious   to   the   very  core,  and  making  them 
conversant  with  the  very  best  examples  of  con- 
trapuntal harmony,  in  which  each  of  the  four 
parts  moves  with  a  melody  of  its  own,  yet  all 
interwoven    into    one.      Our   band,   too,  plays 
these  chorals,  the  parts  of  the  harmony  being 
carefully  distributed  among  the  characteristic 
instruments.     Moreover,  among   our   younger 
students  in  piano-playing,  some   twenty  boys 
and  twenty  girls  give  what  they  call  a  "  Bach 
hour  "  every  year,  which  costs  them  much  in- 
structive preparation,  coupled  with  much  true 
delight,  in  which  each  shows  how  carefully  he 
or  she  has  mastered  and  can  perform  some  little 
piece,  by  no  means  very  simple— some  prelude  or 
fugue  from  the  "  Well-Tempered  Clavichord," 
some  Invention,  or  Minuet,  or  Gavotte,  or  Sara- 
bande;  and  they  put  their  souls  into  them,  for 
they  have   learned  to   love  them  with  a  love 
which  can  not  die  out.     Here  is  a  germ  of  the 
purest  art  beginning  to  develop  in  these  young 
musicians,  touching  their  musical  instincts  from 
the  first  to  finer  issues.     Such  culture  tells  in 
the  formation  of  a  musical  taste  and  character. 
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At  the  commencement  exercises> 

of  the  Perkins  Institute  in  Boston, 
Helen  Kellar,  Alabama's  brilliant 
daughter,  was  the  most  interesting 
of  all  the  participants.  She  read 
a  selection  from  Longfellow  and 
made  a  lovely  picture;  graceful 
with  beautiful  brown  curls  and 
creamy  dress,  her  bright  face  aglow 
with  intellect  and  vivacity.  It  is 
only  three  years  since  Miss  Keller 
learned  to  articulate,  but  she  has 
surpassed  all  other  students  not 
only  in  ability   but  in  un flagging 


SEES  WITH  HER  SOUL 


Hears      with      the     Gift     that 

Angels   Brought  Her 

By  Stealth. 


HELEN    KELLER    IS    EXQUISITE 


Born  Blind  and  Deaf  She  Has  Been 

Brought    into    the    Light     of 

Glorious  Understanding. 


"Washington  has  just  had  a  visit  from 
■wonderful  Helen  Keller,  who  has  been  the 
guest,  much  petted  and  loved,  of  Prof. 
Graham  Bell.  The  promise  of  Helen's 
childhood  has  been  abundantly  fulfilled, 
and  now,  at  the  age  of  13  (her  birthday  came 
on  the  26th  of  June),  she  is  a  -well-grown 
girl,  lovely  In  face  and  charaoter,  and  pos- 
sessed of  3uch  mental  attainments  as  make 
it  difficult  to  believe  that  she  has  been 
totally  blind  and  deaf  £rora  babyhood. 
Helen  converses  in  sign  language  with  the 
greatest  ease  at  the  rate  of  eighty  words  a 
minute,  upon  all  possible  subjects,  and  ex- 
presses herself  with  an  eleganoe  and  origi- 
nality which  most  adults  would  envy. 

She  is  an  omniverous  reader,  andTis  con- 
stantly drawing  upon  Tennyson,  Holmes, 
Whittier  and  other  poets,  whom  she  quotes 
by  the  page.  She  devotes  much  time  to 
writing,  her  characters  being  formed  in 
square-shaped  style  and  upright,  the  whole 
being  almost  as  legible  as  print.  Several 
of  her  stories  have  been  published  and  their 
merit  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  a 
publishing  house  which  is  run  strictly  on 
business  principles  recently  sent  her  a 
check  for  §150  for  a  single  article.  Prof. 
Graham  Bell  believes  that  this  girl  is  des- 
tined to  make  her  mark  in  English  liter- 
ature. 

Within  the  past  two  years  Helen  has 
mastered  oral  language,  and  now  speaks 
easily  and  so  that  any  one  would  under- 
stand her.  She  is  even  able  herself  to 
understand  what  others  are  saying,  if  the 
speaker  will  allow  her  soft  fingers  to  rest 
upon  his  lips.  Not  content  with  her  pro- 
ficiency in  English,  which  is  far  greater 
than  that  of  the  ordinary  man  or  woman 
who  have  grown  up  with  both  sight  and 
hearing,  Helen  has  recently  taken  up 
French,  and  Prof.  Bell  showed  me  a  letter 
written  by  her  in  that  language,  which  was 
absolutelv  free  from  faults.  This  girl  at 
once  so  aifiicted  and  so  happy,  seems  to 
possess  the  towering  ambition  and  the  un- 
swerving purpose  of  a  Napoleon.  She  does 
whatever  she  sets  out  to  do,  and  she  sets  out 
to  do  most  things  that  come  within  the 
Rcope  of  human  powers.  Her  last  idea  is 
to  become  a  singer.  Fancy  that,  a  girl 
who  ha*  never  heard  a  sound  nor  seen  a 
note,  learning  to  sing.  When  her  teacher 
tried  to  explain  to  Helen  that  the  gift  of 
song  was  something  which  must  always  be 
deDied  her,  the  brave  child  answered  in  her 
strange  way: 

Her  Exquisite  Faith. 
"God  wants  us  to  be  happy,  I  think.    He 
wanted  you   to  teach   me  to  speak  because 
he  knew  how  much  I  wished  to  speak  like 
other  people.     He  did  not  want  his  child  to  j 
be  dumb,  and  when  I  go  to  him  he  will  let  ; 
his  angels  teaoh  me  to  sing." 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  features  in 
Helen's  case  is  the  marvelous  development 
of  her  memory.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  girl  ever 
lived  with  suck  powers  of  remembering  as 
Helen  possesses.  Prof.  Graham  Beil  real- 
izes this  so  fullv  that  in  a  letter  on  Helen 
Keller,  read  in  Washington  several  weeks 
ago  before  the  Kational  Academy  of 
Sciences,  he  devoted  some  time  to  explain- 
ing the  phenomenon  of  unconscious  plagiar- 
ism which  is  constantly  presenting  itselt, 
not  only  in  what  Helen  writes,  but  in  what 
sho  says.  Every  thing  that  she  reads  and 
everything  that,  is  read  to  her,  poetry,  fact, 
fiction,  no  matter  what,  her  mind  retains 
with  automatic  precision  and  with  no  cou- 
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past 
fivo  years  and  only  the  beat  books,  It  is  easy 
.vliar  an    imi 

m  thoughts  either  in  word  o 
The  fact  is  there  i 

where   ber 

of  otto  Her  daily 

woven  with   beautiful  similes  and  descrip- 
the    hasis  of  which   must  have  come 
from  some  bor,  but  are  so  turned 

ilended  by  her  own  rich  fancy  as  to  be 
difficult  of  recognition.  Every  page  Helen 
read  vivid  picture  in  h'-r  mind, 

and  from    the  e  countless 

■  makes  combinations  of  her  own 
without  end,  many  of  them  possessed  of 
startling  force  and  beaut}-.  One  day  in 
Alabama,  for  instance,  whilo  gathering 
wild  flowers  near  some  springs  on 
the  hill  sides,  she  exclaimed:  "The 
mountains  are  crowding  round  the 
springs  to  look  at  their  own  beautiful  re- 
lief 'ions."  At  another  time,  speaking  of  a 
visit  sho  had  made  in  Lexington,  Mass.,  she 
wrote:  "As  we  rode  along  we  could  see  the 
forest  monarchs  bend  their  proud  forms  to 
listen  to  the  little  children  of  the  woodlands 
whispering  their  secrets.  The  anemone, 
the  wild  violet,  the  hepatica  and  the  funny 
little  curled-up  ferns  all  peeped  out  at  us 
from  beneath  the  brown  leaves."  This 
same  letter  sho  closed  thus:  "I  must  go  to 
bed,  for  Morpheus  has  touched  my  eyelids 
with  his  golden  wand." 

Remember,  this  is  the  language  of  a  little 
girl  not  yet  12  years  old,  who  has  never  seen 
a  flower  or  a  tree  nor  heard  the  murmur  of 
a  brook.  And  these  are  only  average 
specimens  of  what  Helen  KeUer  Is  think- 
ing aavinz  and  writing  every  day  of  her 
life.  'Vie  says  she  remembers  her  own 
thouglirWierfectly. 

fltay  and  Merry  Nature. 

Although  it  is  thus  true  that  Helen  has 
absorbed  countless  thoughts  and  fancies 
from  the  authors  she  has  read  and  can  talk 
to  you  by  the  hour  in  the  words  of  her  fa- 
vorite books,  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy," 
Dickens'  "Christmas  Carols,"  "Evange- 
line," "Swiss  Family  Kobinson,"  "Tangle- 
wood  Tales,"  "Little  "Women"  and  scores 
of  others,  yet  it  would  be  a  great  injustice 
to  the  wonderful  child  to  consider  her 
merely  as  an  imitation  or  dilution  of  others. 
Helen  Keller  is  in  the  highest  degree  orig- 
inal; she  is  herself  and  no  one  else.  Strange, 
indeed,  it  would  be  if  a  soul  whose  growth 
has  been  in  darkness  and  without  any 
sound  from  the  world  about  should  not  be 
different  from  other  souls.  And  yet  there 
is  nothing  morbid  or  gloomy  about  Helen. 
Her  laugh  rings  gaily  and  she  lives  merry 
days.  In  her  ordinary  talk  she  is  like 
other  children,  except  that  she  i3  brighter 
and  more  full  of  fancies.  She  is  also  more 
affectionate.  One  day  during  her  visit  Prof. 
Bell  thought  to  tease  her  by  asking  her 
puzzling  questions. 

"Helen,"  he  said,  "tell  me  what  is  the 
wind?" 

Helen  thought  a  moment,  and  then  an- 
swered confidently:  "Thewindmustbe  wild 
air." 

"And  what  is  beauty?" 

"Why,  I  should  think  beauty  is  a  kind  of 
goodness. 

Presently  Helen  turned  the  table  on  her 
friend  by  asking  him  to  tell  where  the  first 
chicken  came  from. 

"Why,  out  of  an  egg,"  answered  the  pro- 
fessor. 

"Well,  then,  where  did  that  eeg  come 
from?"  persisted  Helen,  and  she  laughed 
heartily  at  having  got  the  best  of  her  ques- 
tioner. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  those  who  have 
followed  Helen's  development  to  know  that 
the  original  intention  of  keeping  her  mind 
free  from  religious  speculations  has  not 
been  carried  out.  Guard  her  as  they  would 
from  the  usual  subjects  of  Sunday-school 
instruction,  Helen's  restless  thoughts 
seized  upon  many  clews  here  and  there 
and  finally  one  day  in  great  perplexity  she 
made  the  following  appeal  to  her  teacher, 
whom  she  believed  possessed  of  all  knowl- 
edge: 

"I  wish  to  write  about  things  I  do  not 
understand.  Who  made  the  earth  and  the 
seas  and  everything?  W  hat  makes  the  sun 
hot?-  Where  was  I  before  I  came  to  mother? 
I  know  that  plants  grow  from  seeds  which 
are  in  the  ground,  but  I  am  sure  people  do 
not  grow  that  way.  I  never  saw  a  child- 
plant.  AVhy  does  not  the  earth  fall,  it  is  so 
very  large  and  heavy?  Tell  me  something 
that  Father  Nature  does.  May  I  read  the 
book  called  the  Bible?  Please'tell  your  lit- 
tle pupil  many  things  when  you  have  much 
time." 

Phillips  Brooks  Taught  Her. 

About  this  time  Helen  talked  with  an- 
other   person  who   gave  her    some   of  the 
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orthodox  ideas  about  the  Creator.  These 
amused  Helen  greatly,  and  she  wrote  in  her 
diary: 

"A.  says  God  made  me  and  every  one  out 
of  sand;  but  it  must  be  a  joke — I  am  mails 
of  flesh  and  blood  and  bone,  am  I  not?  A. 
says  God  is  everywhere,  and  that  He  is  all 
love;  but  I  do  not  think  a  person  can  be 
made  out  of  love.  Love  is  only  something 
in  our  hearts.  Then  A.  said  another  comi- 
cal thing.  He  says  He  (meaning  God)  is 
my  dear  father.  It  made  me  laugh  quite 
hard,  for  I  know  my  father  is  Arthur 
Keller." 

Helen's  religious  doubts  were  not  set  at 
rest  until  she  was  taken  to.  Dr.  Phillips 
Brooks,  who,  with  raje  tact  and  sympathy, 
was  able  to  furnish  answers  to  her  deluge 
of  questions  which  satisfied  the  little  girl. 
Since  then  her  love  and  admiration  fox- 
Bishop  Brooks  have  known  no  bounds,  and 
she  grieved  much  at  his  death.  Her  little 
brother,  born  two  years  ago  on  the  Fourth 
of  July,  was  named  Phillips  Brooks  Keller. 
Another  great  friend  of  Helen's  is  her 
favorite  poet,  Dr.  Oliver  "Wendell  Holmes. 
When  she  was  scarcely  10  years  old,  Miss 
Sarah  Fuller,  the  lady  who  taught  her  oral 
speech,  brought  her  to  see  Dr.  Holmes.  This 
was  only  a  few  weeks  after  Helen  had  taken 
her  first  lesson  in  producing  articulate 
sounds,  and  yet  such  marvelous  progress 
had  slie  made  in  that  time  and  so  great  was 
her  determination  to  be  understood  that  she 
actually  carried  on  quite  a  conversation 
with  the  eminent  writer.  It  was  in  the 
same  year  that  Helen  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
,  the  poet  AVbittier  on  his  83d  birthday, 
\  sending  him  many  kind  wishes  "by  the 
winged  messengers  of  love,"  as  she  ex- 
!  pressed  it. 

In  his  address  before  the  National  Acad- 
emy Prof.  Bell  called  special  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Helen's  marvelous  command 
of  language  had  been  acquired  to  a  great 
extent  without  instruction,  by  simply 
reading  to  her  or  allowing  her  to  read  from 
the  best  authors,  regardless  of  whether  she 
understood  the  words  used  or  not.  Gradu- 
ally, by  some  unexpected  process  of  the 
mind,  Helen  came  to  know  what  the  new 
words  meant,  and  her  vocabulary  increased 
with  astonishing  rapidity  and  apparently 
without  effort.  In  other  words,  the  child 
had  gained  a  mastery  of  language  by  read- 
ing books,  thus  reversing  the  ordinary 
method  which  makes  children,  especially 
deaf  children,  study  language  by  memo- 
rizing words  and  having  grammatical 
points  explained  to  them,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  able  to  read  books.  Prof.  Bell 
thought  that  there  was  here  an  important 
lesson  for  teachers,  who  might  do  well  to 
simply  put  good  books  in  their  pupils' 
hands  and  let  nature  do  the  rest. 

How  Helen  Was  Taught  to  Talk. 
Referring  to  this  point,  Miss  Annie  Sulli- 
van, Helen's  teacher,  and  the  teacher  is 
scarcely  less  wonderful  than  the  pupil,  gives 
the  following  explanation  of  the  way  she 
began  talking  to  Helen,  using  the  sign  lan- 
guage: 

"It  became  evident  to  me  that  it  was  not 
wise  to  confine  myself  strictly  to  the  use  of 
words  of  which  she  knew  the  full  meaning, 
and  I  began  to  give  her  many  words  in  my 
sentences  without  any  further  explanation 
concerning  them  than  was  conveyed  to  her 
by  their  connection  with  those  words  which 
she  did  know.  I  observed  that  she  adooted 
their  use  often  without  inquiry,  and  before 
I  realized  the  importance  to  her  of  this  prac- 
tice she  was  the  possessor  of  a  vocabulary 
which  astonished  mo." 

Shortiy  before  her  visit  to  Washington 
this  summer  Helen  was  taken  to  Niagara 
Falls,  where  she  experienced  perhaps  the 
keenest  eD.joyment  of  her  life,  although  she 
could  neither  see  nor  hear.  Standing  at  the 
base  of  the  falls  with  her  teacher,  Helen  re- 
ceived with  delight  the  description  of  the 
grand  scene  about  them,  and  then  stepping 
forward  to  the  edge  of  the  torrent  she  cast 
some  flowers  into  the  plunging  abyss,  at  the 
same  time  speaking  aloud  some  of  the 
,  beautiful  thoughts  which  came  crowding 
into  her  mind.  That  night  she  wrote  the 
following  description  of  Niagara: 

"Oh, ,  you  can  never  imagine  how  I 

felt  when  I  stood  in  the  presence  of  Niag- 
ara until  you  have  the  same  mysterious 
sensations  yourself.  I  could  hardly  realize 
.  that  it  was  water  that  I  felt  rushing  and 
plunging  with  impetuous  fury  at  my  feet. 
It  seemed  as  if  it  were  a  living  thing  rush- 
ing on  to  some  terrible  fate.  '■■"  *  -  I 
hud  the  same  feeling  once  before  when  I 
stood  by  the  great  ocean  and  felt  its  waves 
beating  against  the  shore.  I  suppose  you 
feel  so,  too,  when  you  gaze  up  to  the  stars 
in  the  stillness  of  night,  do  you  not?" 

Another  specimen  of  Helen's  style  is 
given  in  a  dream  which  she  wrote  nearly 
two  years  ago: 

"Last  night  I  dreamt  that  long,  long  ago, 
when  the  birds  and  rlowersrand  trees  were 


first  made,  the  great  God  who  had  created 
all  things  sat  upon  a  beautiful  cloud  which 
looked  like  silver,  and  seemed  to  float  in  the 
midst  of  the  blue  sky  like  a  throne;  and  he 
looked  down  upon  the  earth — the  wonder- 
ful world  he  has  made  out  of  his  own 
thought. 

"Oh,  how  beautiful  the  earth  was,  with 
her  great  mountains  climbing  upwards  to 
the  sky,  and  her  valleys  filled  with  sweet- 
smelling  flowers  and  delicious  fruit.  The 
trees  seemed  alive  with  beautiful  living 
things;  the  little  birds'  joyous  songs  made 
the  air  vibrate  with  music.  I  knelt  on  the 
cool,  green  moss  that  crept  down  to  the 
edge  of  the  merry  little  brooks,  and  I 
touched  the  water  as  it  rippled  past  me. 
The  broad,  deep  lakes  were  as  quiet  as  little 
sleeping  babes,  and  I  felt  the  ground  trem- 
ble under  my  feet  when  the  river  went 
rushing  past  to  join  the  stormy  ocean. 
Then  I  went  to  the  shore  and  put  my  bare 
feet  in  the  water,  and  felt  the  waves  beat- 
ing against  the  shore  continually;  and  God 
smiled,  and  the  world  was  filled  with  light, 
and  there  was  no  evil,  no  wrong  in  all  the 
world,  only  love  and  beauty  and  goodness. 
Just  then  I  felt  teacher  kissing  my  lips  and 
I  awoke." 

One  of  the  most  lovely  trait3  in  Helen's 
oharacter  is  her  devotion  to  other  little  chil- 
dren, particularly  those  who  are  blind. 
One  day,  while  she  was  visiting  an  institu- 
tion for  the  blind  in  Boston,  her  teacher 
found  Helen  seated  in  the  centre  of  a  group 
of  blind  girls,  telling  them  stories  from 
memory  and  reading  to  them  with  the 
raised  letters  from  one  of  her  favorite 
books.  The  child's  great  desire  to  acquire 
oral  speech  was  chiefly  prompted  by  her 
determination  to  make  her  little  sister  Mil- 
dred understand  her.  After  her  first  suc- 
cess in  this  extraordinary  effort  she  wrote 
to  her  teacher  in  a  burst  of  gladness: 

"My  heart  is  full  of  joy  this  beautiful 
morning  because  I  have  learned  to  speak 
many  new  words'and  can  make  a  few  sen- 
tences. How  glad  my  mother  will  be!  I 
can  hardly  wait  for  June  to  oome,  I  am  so 
eager  to  speak  to  her  and  to  my  precious 
little  sister.  Mildred  could  not  understand 
me  when  I  spelled  with  my  fingers,  but 
now  she  will  sit  in  my  lap  and  I  will  tell 
her  many  things  to  please  her  and  we  shall 
be  so  happy  together." 

Really,  as  one  talks  with  Helen  or  reads 
her  writings,  one  marvelB  at  the  constant 
joy  which  seems  to  illumine  this  afflicted 
soul,  perhaps  less  afflicted  than  one  might 
think.  Certain  it  is  that  had  Helen 
Keller  been  born  with  sight  and  hearing, 
like  other  girls,  she  would  never  have 
possessed  her  present  marvelous  memory 
or  known  that  exquisite  delicacy  of  feeling 
which  is  hers  now.  Nor  would  she,  at  the 
age  of  11,  have  written  such  a  thought  as 
this,  taken  from  one  of  her  letters: 

"I  am  always  delighted  when  any  one 
writes  me  a  beautiful  thought  which  I  can 
treasure  in  my  memory  forever.  It  is  be- 
cause my  books  are  full  of  the  riches  of 
which  Mr.  Buskin  speaks  that  I  love  them 
so  dearly.  I  did  not  realize  until  I  began 
to  write  the  sketch  what  precious  com- 
panions books  have  been  to  me,  and  how 
blessed  even  my  life  has  been;  and  now  I 
am  happier  than  ever,  because  I  do  realize 
the  happiness  that  has  come  to  me." 

Thus  we  see  that  the  grand  law  of  com- 
pensations applies  even  in  a  case  of  a  child 
who  is  born  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  There 
is  a  splendid  lesson  for  others  in  the  life  of 
Helen  Keller,  a  lesson  that  much  may  be 
accomplished  with  little  if  one  has  but  the 
will  to  do  it,  and  that  happiness  or  peace  of 
mind,  at  least,  is  possible  in  spite  of  the 
saddest  affliction. 

Cleveland  Moffett. 
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AVhile  in  Chicago  a  few  hours  last  week 
the  writer  visited  the  congress  of  the 
teaqhers,  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf. 
We>;witnessed  at  one  of  the  evening  ses- 
sions a  remarkable  exhibition  of  proficien- 
cyattained  by  deaf  and  dumb  children  in 
readifnjlips  and  their  intelligent  responses, 
not  by  signs  or  the  finger  alphabet,  but 
through.  j,h>  channel  of  spoken  speech. 
The  first  pupil  tested  was  a  little  girl 
eleven, years  of  agt,  born  both  deaf  and 
dumb. ;:  ;Sbe  could  read  the  lips  with  as 
perfect  readiness  as  a  hearing  person  hears 
and  understands  spoken  words,  and  even 
when  gentlemen  with  heavy  mustaches 
conversed  with  her  she  was  seldom  at 
fadt,  :,Her  answers  were  perfectly  intel- 
ligible in  every  case,  and  several  times 
she  was  heartily  applauded  for  her  bright 
repartees..,  Two  boys  were  also  called  to 
the  platform  and  exhibited  similar  attain- 
ments. Likewise  a  young  lady  of  about 
sixteen,  who  though  deaf  and  formerly 
duijji|>,  is»pw  attending  a  school  of  hear- 
ing children,  receiving  .communications 
from  her  teacher  and  classmates  by  lip- 
reading  afrttVin  turn  making  responses  by 
thenise  ef-her  vocal  organs.  We  speak  of 
these  things  to  show  something  of  the  re- 
markable progress  that  has  been  made  in 
methods'of  instruction,  and  the  probabili- 
ty that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  a 
very  largecper  cent,  of  the  deaf  will. be 
able  to  read  the  lips  and  use  oral  speech. 

But  /the  most  wonderful  pupil  in  this 
country  of-  this  class,  probably,  is  Miss 
Helen  Keller,  with  whom  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  conversing.  She  was  born  in 
Alabama  .in,  June,  1880,  and  on  her  recov- 
ery froin  an  illness  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
niQnths/was  found  to  be  entirely  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb.  When  seven  years  old 
she,  was  placed  in  charge  of  Miss  Sarah 
Fuller  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
blind  in  Boston.  How  do  our  readers 
suppose  that  the  mind  and  soul  of  a  child 
deprived  of  these  three  important  senses 
could  be  reached  anu  the  highest  intellect- 
ual deviopement  secured  for  Whicb  Helen 
Keller  is  distinguished  all  over  the  Unit- 
ed States?  We  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  the  description  written  by  her  gifted 
teacherin  her  first  efforts  to  gain  access 
to  the  imprisoned  mind  of  her  pupil.  She 
says: 

Ibegan  by  familiarizing  her  with  the  position 
and  condition  oi  the  various  mouth  parts  and 
trachea.  This  I  did  by  passing  her  hand  lightly 
over  the  lower  pari  of  my  face  and  by  putting 
hec  fmgef s  into  my  mouth.  1  then  placed  my 
tongue  in  the  position  for  the  sound  of  *  in  it, 
and  let  her  find  the  point,  as  it  lav  perfectly  still 
and  soft  in- the  bed  of  the  iaw,  just  behind  the 
lower  front  teeth,  and  discover  that  the  teeth 
were  slightly  parted.  Alter  she  had  done  this; 
1  placed  one  of  her  forefingers  unon  my  teeth 
and  the  other  upon  my  throat,  or  trachea,  at  the 
lo\vcst  point  where  it  may  De  felt,  and  repeated 
the  short  sbtnirt  of  i  several  times.  During  this 
time,1  Helen,  standing  in  front  of  me  in  the  atti- 
tuoeof  one  listening  intently,  gave  the  closest 
attention  to  every  detail ;  and  when  I  ceased 
making  tile  sound,  her  fingers  flew  to  her  own 
mouth  and  throat,  and  after  arranging  her 
tongue  and  teeth  she  uttered  the  sound  of*  so 
nearly  like  that  which  I  had  made,  it  seemed 
like  an  echo. of  it.  When  told  that  she  had  "iven 
the' sound  correctly,  she  repeated  it  again  ana 
again.  I  next  showed  her,  by  means  of  her 
sensitive,  lingers,  the  depression  through  the 
centre-  of-  the  tongue  when  in  position  for  the 
sound  oi&tn-far,  and  the  opening  between  the 
teeth  (luring  tue  utterance  ol  that  souud  A<*am 
she  waited  with  her  Angers  upon  my  teeth  "and 
throat  until  I  repeated  that  sound  of  a  several 
UumSs,  and  then  she  gave  the  vowel  fairlv  well 
A  little.practice  enabled  her  to  give  it  perfect.lv' 
Wo  then  repeated  the  short  sound  of  i  and  coil' 
lasted  it  with  a  in/a,;.  Having  these  two  dif- 
icrnig  positions  well  hxed  in  her  mind,  I  illus- 
trated the  position  ot  the  tongue  and  lips  white 


sounding  Uii;  vowel  oiis  111  or.  She  experiment- 1 
ril  Willi  uer  own  month,  and  soon  produced  that 
sound  ol.  o  in  a  clear,  well-dehued  manner. 
After  acquiring  this  she  began  lo  ask  what  the 
sounds  represented,  and  It  they  were  words.  J 
then  told,  her  that  short  i  is  one  of  the  sounds  ol 
the  letter  i,  that  a  as  in/ar  is  one  o£  the  sounds 
of  the  letter  a,  and  that  some. letters  Wave  many 
different  sounds,  but  that,  it  would  not  be  dillf- 
cult  for  her  to  think  of  these  sounds  after  she 
had  learned  to  speak  words.  1  next  took  the 
positiou  for  a,  Helen  following  as  before  with 
tier  fingers,  and  while  sounding  the  vowel, 
siowly  closed  my  lips,  producing  the  word  arm. 
Without  hesitation  sho  arranged  her  tonguo, 
repeated  trie  sounds,  and  was  delighted  to  know 
that'she  had  pronounced  a  word.  Her  teacher 
suggested  to  her  that  she  should  let  me  hear 
her  say  the  words  mamma  and  papa,  which  she 
had  tried  to  speak  before  coming  to  me.  She 
quickly  and  forcibly  said  "mum  mum1'  and  "pup 
pup:"  I'eommended  her  efforts,  and  said  that 
itWquld  be  better  to  speak  very  softly,  and  to 
sound,  one  part  of  the  word  longer  than  she  did 
tljo  other*  I  then  illustrated  what  I  wanted  her 
to  understand,  liy  pronouncing  the  word  ««■ 
ma  very  delicately,  and  at  the  same  time  draw- 
ing my  finger  along  the  back  of  her  hand,  to 
show  the  ^relative  length  of  the  two  syllables. 
After  a  few  repetitions  the  words  "mamma"  and 
•'papa"  came  with  almost  musical  sweetness 
from  her  111*.    This  was  Helen's  first  lesson. 

'In .less  than  one  month  after  Helen  had 
round  the  key  to  human  speech  she  was 
aMc  to  communicate  on  various  topics, 
sd,  marvelous  was  her  intelligence.  ,  At 
tlie  present  time,  though  but  13,  she  ap- 
pears like  a  young  lady  of  sixteen,  pos- 
sesses a  handsome  figure  and  a  pure,  deli- 
cate complexion.  Her  countenance  is  re- 
markable —  surpassingly  winning.  As 
she  stands  or  sits  the  expression  is  that  of 
a  swee.t  peacefulness  almost  indescriba- 
ble—that  which  has  come  to  a  life  that 
has  escaped  from  the  chrysalis  bound  up 
iti  Seven  years  of  impenetrable  gloom  and 
mysteries  of  mind  and  earth  unfathoma- 
ble, and  has  put.  on  the  exquisite  grace 
apcV  ah  illumination  of  joy  well  nigh 
heavenly  because  born  of  many  sufferings 
info  .ft  new  world  from  which  light,  and 
knowledge  and  friendship  and  holy  aspir- 
ations have  almost  suddenly  flooded  her 
soul. 

Communications  are  readily  made  to  her 
by  those  who  use  the  finger  alphabet,  the 
hand  of  the  speaker  being  placed  within 
her  hand.  Her  present  teacher,  Miss 
Ainie;  E.  Sullivan,  makes  the  letters 
with  almost  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and 
Helen,  having  mastered  oral  language 
within  the  past  two  years,  responds  with 
surprising  clearness  of  enunciation  and 
intelligence,  though  with  that  measured 
and  Unvarying  intonation  characteristic 
of  all  the  deaf  who  have  learned  the  art 
of  speech.  If  Helen  fails  to  make  her- 
self understood  the  first  time  her  teacher 
admonishes  her  to  that  effect  by  a  quick, 
deft  yet  gentle  uplift  of  the  chin  with  her 
finget»-and  a  clearer  repetition  of  the 
answer  immediately  follows.  These 
manifestations  are  almost  pathetic,  and 
perhaps  more  surprising  still  is  her  read- 
ing of  spoken  words  through  contact  of 
her  soft  fingers  with  the  lips  of  speakers 
w-hb  doiiot  use  the  finger  alphabet. 

Helen  is  a  great  reader  of  Tennyson, 
Holme3,'  Whlttier  and  other  standard 
authors,  and  is  being  trained  as  well  in  all 
tbe  departments  of  school  education,  in- 
cluding geography,  history,  mathematics, 
and  even  French,  in  which  she  is  already 
prdfibignt.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  she 
has>' an.  ambition  to  learn  to  sing,  and  she: 
hlaB  iafready  developed  remarkable  gifts  in 
literary  composition  for  one  of  her  years, 
with  promise  of  great  usefulness  when 
her  .education  and  mental  development 
are  more  complete.  As  an  indication  of 
this  we  may;  state  that  one  publishing 
house' which  is  run  strictly  on  business 
principles  recently  sent  her  a  check  for 
"or  a  single  article.  All  these  things 
e  more  remarkable  because  Helen, 
so  far  as  her  memory  goes,  never  saw  the 
face  of  mother,  father,  or  friend,  nor 
drank  in  the  light  of  the  eye  of  love,  nor 
heard  the  trickle  of  the  waterfall  or 
the  roar  of  the  cataract,  the  voice  of 
bird  or  thosdng  of  praise,  and  to  whom  the 
blue  sky,  the  starlit  heavens,  the  sun  and 
moon  and  floating  clouds  are  all  unknown 
save  as  profound  mysteries.  Do  men 
to  whom  are  revealed  all  the  glories  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  who  hear  the 
voices  of  their  loved  ones  and  drink  in  the 
myriad  harmonies  of  music  in  nature  and 
art  which  bless  aDd  inspire  the  immortal 
soul.— do  weemite  realize  the  boundless 


gifts  and  goodnesses  which  How  in  upon 
our  daily  lives  but  which  arc  cut  oil 
from.the  children  of  silence  and  sightless- 
ness '{  Nevertheless,  when  this  earth  and 
all  its  transcendent  beauties  and  attrac- 
tions shall  fade  away  and  be  lost  to  hu- 
man sensibilities,  and  the  new  kingdom 
shall  open  and  these  shall  enter  in  with 
p  ;eans  of  triumph  and  songs  of  praise 
and  everlasting  joy  to  the  King  of  glory, 
we  wonder  whether  all  eternity  will  not 
be  to  them  more  hallowed  and  blissful 
than  to  us  who  have  never  worn  the  fet- 
ters of  such  earthly  infirmities  and  borne 
the  unspeakable  isolations  they  bring. 


NORTH  -   ALABAMIAN. 
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WlllillE  HELISN  SITS. 

From  the  Sheffield  Reaper.] 

In  the  Century  for  June  appear- 
ed a  beautiful  verse  from  the  pen 
of  that  sweet  singer,  Mrs.  Laura  E, 
Richards,  under  the  above  caption. 

The  reference  was  to  Helen  Kel- 
ler, the  daughter  of  Capt.  and  Mrs, 
A.  H.  Keller,  a  child  whom  we 
have  long  learned  to  regard  as  the 
wonder  child  of  the  world.  It  has 
been  nearly  seven  years  ago  since 
we  first  kissed  the  cheek  of  the  then 
baby  wonder,  and  now  when  the 
bud  is  amazing  the  world  with  the 
opening  of  the  blossom,  we  feel  a 
pride  in  the  beautiful  but  pathetic 
side  of  nature.  Deaf,  dumb  and 
blind,  with  her  sweet  disposition 
and  acute  intellect,  she  seems  to 
bring  us  a  message  from  an  un- 
known, unseen  and  happier  woild. 
In  our  crude  verses,  after  those  of 
the  sweet  singer  of  the  Century  we 
give  our  thoughts. 

'•WHERE  HELEN    SITS." 

Where  Helen  sits,  the  darkness  is  so  deep, 
No  golden  sunbeam  strikes    athwart  the 
gloom; 

No  mother's  smile,  no  glance  of  loving  eyes, 
Lightens  the  shadow  ol   that  lonely  room. 

Yet  the  clear  whiteness  of  her  radiant  soul 

Decks  the  dim  walls,  like  angel  vestments 

shed. 

The  lovely  light  of  holy  innocence 

Shines  like  a  halo  round  her  bended  head, 

Where  Helen  sits. 

Where  Helen  sits,  the  stillness  is  so  deep, 
No  children's  laughter  comes,  no  son;:  of 
bird. 

The  great  world  storms  along  its  noisy  way, 
But  in  this  place  no  60und  is  ever  heard. 

Yet  do  her  gentle  thoughts  make  melody 

Sweeter  than  aught  from  harp  or  violflung; 

And  Love  and  Beauty,  quiring  each  to  each, 

Sing  as  the  stars  of  Eden's  morning  sung. 

Where  Helen  sits, 

— Lacka  E.  Richards. 


Where  Helen  sits,  sweet  friend,  there  is  no 
gloom, 
The  lights  and  shadows  do  not  come  and 

pass 
As  one  may  see  an  image  in  a  glass 
Of  daily  doings,  but  the  brighter  bloom 
Of  all  life's  love  concentie  in  her  room. 
Her  life  is  sweeter  than  our  lives  and  ways; 
Her  heart  is  as  the  opening  of  the  rose 
That  zephyrs    looch  and  taste,  and   then 
disclose 
The  perfume  of  her  dear  and  darlingdays. 

She  is  God's  child,  and  sent  to  us  to  teach 
That  in  the  d:eary  darkness  there  Is  light. 
A  living  message,  pure  and  fair  and  bright 


With  happy  benlsoni  not  known  In  ■peeeb. 
A  sad,  sw«et  symphony,  a  song  of  love 

the  stars  sang  In  tbe  early  break 
Of  Eastern  lifcbt  along  the  laml  and  lane, 
While  the  deep  ocean  wafted  It  above, 
Such  sail  sweet  songs  as  only  God  permits, 
When-  Helen  sit*. 


ft 


The  lines  which  appear  under  the  po- 
em by  Mrs.  Laura  K.  Itichaids,  entitled 
"When-  Helen  hits,"  are  recognized  l»y 
us  coming  from  the  graceful  pen  of  our 
friend  John  T.  Hull,  Esq.,  and  consti- 
tute a  fit  companion  piece  for  the  verg- 
es of  that  gifted  lady.  Mr.  Hull  does 
himself  and  the  world  of  letters  and  po- 
etiy  great  injustice  by  failing  to  devote 
his  fertile  brain  and  ready  pen  exclu- 
sively to  literary  pursuits.  There  are 
but  few  writers  of  the  present  day  who 
can  write  more  classically  or  with  less 
effort  or  more  grace  of  diction  than  he 
does. 


SKILLFUL  THOUGH  BUND. 

Here  and  there  one  finds  in  old  books  a  brief 
reference  to  blind  Francis  -  Spain, 

who  developed  remarkable  ability  as  a  mu- 
sician in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
A  century  and  a  half  later  Turlagh  "arolan 
won  undying  fame  as  the  blind  composer  and 
harpist,  though  with  him  the  harp  was  simply 
a  means  to  an  end — the  end  of  composing  the 
graceful  songs  and  airs,  some  of  which  still  live. 
About  this  time  lived  Nicholas  - 
who,  though  blind  from  childhood  up,  became 
Lucasian,  professor  of  mathematics  at  Cam- 
bridge University,  succeeding  such  men  as 
Whiston  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  In  addition  to 
his  fame  as  a  mathematician,  Sanndereon  be- 
came widely  known  as  a  numisne 
is  said  of  him  that  he  could  identify  any  coin 
handed  to  him  by  simply  passing  'njs  "hands 
over  it,  and,  as  the  story  goes,  he  was  so  expert 
that  he  even  detected  certain  counterfeits  of 
Roman  coins  in  one  of  the  great  collections. 

William  Talbot,  who  wras  born  in  1781,  at 
Roscrea,  Ireland,  mastered  the  intricacies  of  the 
organ  to  such  an  extent  that  he  constructed  an 
improved  organ  with  his  own  hands,  introduc- 
ing in  it  many  excellent  improvements. 

Francis  Huber,  who  was  born  in  Geneva  in 
1750,  and  became  blind  at  17  years  of  age,  de- 
voted himself  so  successfully' to  the  study  of 
habits  and  peculiarities  of  the  bee  family  that 
his  published  work  on  bees  is,  or  was  np  to 
recent  date,  the  aeknowledsed  authority. 

Leonard  Euler  became  blind  late  in  life,  but 
notwithstanding  this  affliction  subsequently 
wrote  his  famous  work  on  "Elements  of 
Algebra,"  and  his  scarcely  less  famous  "Theory 
of  the  Moon." — Philadelphia  Press. 


ft 
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THE  SACRED  HEART  REVIEW 


Saturday,  July  1,  1893. 


CATHOLIC  BOOKS    FOR    THE    BLIND 


There  is  a  great  lack  of  Catholic 
books  for  the  blind.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  books  for  the  bliDd,  one  is  in 
what  is  called  Braille  letters,  that  is 
letters  made  with  the  hand  by  punc- 
turing with  a  sharp  point  stiff,  strong 
paper  made  for  the  purpose,  leaving 
1  a  rough  projection  on  the  opposite 
side.  Signs  are  used  instead  of 
Roman  letters,  corresponding  some- 
what with  the  signs  used  in  telegraph- 
ing. These  signs  are  read  by  pass- 
ing the  fingers  over  the  rough  sur- 
face. It  is  surprising  how  rapidly 
this  kind  of  writing  is  produced  and 
read. 

The  other  kind  of  books  are  called 
embossed  books  and  are  made  with 
raised  Roman  letters.  These  books 
are  in  most  common  use  among  the 
blind.  The  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  in  South  Boston,  has  a  print- 
ing establishment  for  the  production 
of  the  raised-letter  embossed  books, 
and  they  have  produced  quite  a  library. 
They  make  not  only  books  but  maps, 
appliances  and  tangible  apparatus, 
such  as  ciphering  boards,  ciphering 
types,  grooved  writing  cards  and 
Braille  tablets. 

The  list  of  books  published  by  the 
Perkins  Institute,  as  given  in  their 
catalogue,  embraces  juvenile  books, 
general  literature,  poetry,  biography, 
history,  religion,  text-books,  miscel- 
laneous and  music.  The  list  of  re- 
ligious books  is  brief.  Here  it  is  : 
Richard  Baxter's  ' '  Call  to  the  Uncon- 
verted,"' Book  of  Psalms,  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  hymn  book,  New 
Testament,  William  Taley's  ' '  Natural 
Theology  "  and  selections  from  Swe-  . 
denborg.  This  last  is  said  in  a  note 
to  have  been  "  printed  by  donor  for 
free  distribution."  There  is  not  a 
single  Catholic  book  in  the  list. 

This  strikes  us  as  very  strange 
since  there  has  always  been  a  consid- 
erable number  of  Catholic  pupils  in 
that  institution.  We  are  not  informed 
as  to  whether  all  the  religious  books 
except  selections  from  Swedenborg 
were  printed  by  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute, but  we  presume  they  were.  It 
would,  perhaps,  be  expecting  too 
much,  to  ask  that  the  Perkins  should 
publish  a  Catholic  prayer  book, 
though  they  have  the  Episcopal  prayer 
book  in  their  list  and  contribute  to 
fiie   propagation   of   the  writings   of 


Swedenborg.  But  we  confess  it  does 
surprise  us  very  much  that  they 
never  should  have  published  an 
edition  of  that  remarkable  book,  gen- 
erally acknowledged  to  be  next  to 
the  Bible,  "  The  Imitation  of  Christ," 
by  Thomas  a'Kempis.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  even  George  Elliot 
quotes  the  "  Imitation  "  in  her  "Mill 
on  the  Floss,"  in  terms  of  highest 
commendation,  and  George  Elliot 
was  certainly  "unsectarian"  enough 
to. satisfy  the  broadest  thinker. 

It  is  not  for  us,  certainly,  to  find 
fault  with  the  unsectariauism  of  the 
Perkins  Institute.  Our  Unitarian 
friends  deserve  great  credit  for  the 
enterprise  which  prompted  the  ben- 
evolent work  and  the  liberality  with 
"which  the  institution  has  been  sup- 
ported. If  they  have  not  Catholic 
books  in  their  library  perhaps  it  is 
the  fault  of  Catholics  that  they  have 
not  taken  enough  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Catholic  pupils  and  their 
fidelity  to  the  faith  to  furnish  Cath- 
olic books  for  their  instruction.  If  it 
is  found,  as  is  said  to  be  the  case, 
that  it  is  not  au  uncommon  thing  for 
Catholic  pupils  to  lose  their  faith  in 
passing  through  the  Institute  in 
South  Boston,  whose  fault  is  it?  If 
Catholics  will  continue  to  send  their 
children  to  an  "unsectarian"  school. 
Should  they  not  at  least  employ  every 
legitimate  means  in  their  power  to 
keep  them  from  losing  their  faith  ? 

We  take  pleasure  in  stating  that 
one  deficiency  in  the  Perkins  library 
is  soon  to  be  supplied.  A  former 
pupil  of  the  Institution,  a  fervent 
convert  to  Holy  Church,  now  in 
Montreal,  where  the  blind  in  a  Cath- 
olic institution  are  supplied  with 
Catholic  books,  took  the  trouble  to 
copy  two  prayer  books  in  Braille  and 
send  them  to  an  old  friend  and  former 
schoolmate  in  the  same  institution  in 
this  city.  She,  being  a  very  intellig- 
ent, well  instructed  and  devoted  Cath- 
olic, copied  both  books,  with  additions 
of  prayers  and  hymns  which  she  had 
learned  from  other  sources,  adding 
to  each  book  that  immortal  hymn  of 
Cardinal  Newman,  "Lead  Kindly 
Light."  On  application  to  Mr. 
Anagnos,  the  accomplished  superin- 
tendent of  the  Perkins,  he  readily 
consented  that  the  books  should  be 
placed  in  their  library,  and  he  assured 
the  young  lady  that  any  other  Cath- 
olic books  which  she  might  wish  to 
place  there  would  be  readily  received. 
One  of  the  prayer  books  is  fuller 
than  the  other,  the  smaller  one  being 
better  adapted  to  children.  This 
certainly  is  an  admirable  work  and 
the  young  ladies,  to  both  of  whom  it 
was    a   real   labor   of    love,   deserve 


great  praise  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
thai  their  example  may  stimu 
Catholics  generally  to  take  an  in'> 
in  the  matter  and  add  other  Catholic 
books,  especially  hooks  of  instruction 
and  devotion,  to  the  library  for  the 
benefit  of  their  blind  young  people. 
We  understand  that  the  Boston  young 
lady  has  in  contemplation  the  copy- 
ing of  that  admirable  work  of 
Cardinal  Gibbons,  "Faith  of  Our 
Fathers."  That  would  be  indeed  a 
glorious  work.  As  the  young  lady  is 
in  a  dependent  condition  it  would  be 
aiding  in  a  double  work  of  charity 
to  contribute  something  in  remuner- 
ation for  her  labors.  What  can  pos- 
sibly appeal  more  powerfully  to  the 
Christian  sympathy  of  every  Catholic 
heart  than  the  thought  of  these  poor 
unfortunate  children  and  young  per- 
sons, shut  out  from  the  light  of  day 
and  doomed  to  a  life-long  journey  in 
the  dark?  But  to  be  deprived  of  the 
light,  the  comfort  and  consolation  of 
their  religion,  —  this  indeed  is  the 
very  quintessence  of  misery  and  mis- 
fortune. Is  it  not  high  time  for  Cath- 
olics to  bestir  themselves  in  behalf  of 
these  afflicted  children  of  the  Church? 


/ 
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Boston,   July  8,   1893. 


We  learn  with  pleasure  that  a  former  pupil 
of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  in 
South  Boston,  now  a  fervent  convert  to  the 
Faith  and  residing  in  Montreal,  took  the 
trouble  to  copy  in  "Braille"  two  Catholic 
prayer-books  which  she  sent  to  a  young  lady 
in  this  city,  a  former  schoolmate  in  the  Per- 
kins, a  very  intelligent  and  practical  Catho- 
lic. As  there  were  no  Catholic  books  in  the 
library  of  the  Institute  it  occurred  to  her  that 
it  would  be  an  excellent  plan  to  furnish  copies 
for  the  library  if  they  would  be  received.  She 
accordingly  called  upon  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  the 
courteous  superintendent  of  the  institution, 
who  assured  her  that  the  books  would  be 
cheerfully  received,  as  well  as  any  other 
Catholic  books  she  might  desire  to  place  in 
the  library.  As  there  are  always  a  consider- 
able number  of  Catholic  pupils  in  the  Insti- 
tute, it  would  seem  to  be  a  very  desirable  and 
praiseworthy  object  to  place  other  Catholic 
books  besides  the  prayer-books  alluded  to  in 
the  library  for  the  benefit  of  the  Catholic 
pupils.  The  two  prayer-books  are  now  being 
bound  and  will  soon  be  on  the  shelves  of  the 
Institute  library. 


:0l. 


SUNDAY.  JULY  9,   1893. 


BUND    "UNCLE    NATHAN." 


The  Well  Known  Popcorn  Man 
of  Cottage  City. 


His  Ambition  Was  to  Become  a  Min- 
ister of  the  Oospel— Was  Educated 
at  I  he  Perkins  Institution— He  Can 
Sntn  and  Is  a  Broom-maker— in 
Winter  He  SatV*  Wood. 

Cfkom  our  regular  correspondent.  1 
Cottage  City,  July  3,  1893. 

"Iambllnd,  but  am  no  beggar; 

I)61hg  what  I  can; 
Help  one,  ye  who  love  the  Master 
Help  me  be  a  man." 
So    pleads    Nathan      Athern,     "Uncle 
Nathan,"  as  be  is  familiarly  known  to  the 
sojourners  here. 

He  eroi  e  ■  his  way  about  the  avenues  and 
circles,  stilling  popcorn,  brooms  and  candy. 


'BLIND.  BUT  NO  BEGGAK." 


The  children  are  always  glad  to  see  the 
"popcorn  man"  approaching,  and  their 
penny  purchases  swell  the  snug  sum  of 
money  the  venerable  vender  carries  away 
to  the  home  of  his  childhooa  when  the 
season  ends. 

In  many  respects  Uncle  Nathan  i»  a  re- 
markable example  of  what  systematic 
education  can  do  for  the  blind.  He  was 
horn  in  North  Tisbury.  Martha's  Vineyard. 
Oct.  22, 1823,  and  has  always  been  blind. 
Attheageof20  years  the  young  man  was 
admitted  to  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston  to 
acquire  an  education.  In  the 
course  of  four  vcars  he  was  well  grounded 
in  common  school  studies,  and  was  called 
bv  his  teachers  an  apt  and  retentive  Pupil. 
Upon  leaving  the  institute  Nathan  encaged 
in  knittimz  and  spinning  yarn  at  North 
Tisbury.  He  was  of  a  religious  turn  of 
mind,  and  in  1841  became  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church. 

Nathan  desired  to  be  a  minister  of  the 
gospel.  His  nible,  with  its  raised  letters. 
was  his  consolation,  guide  and  strength  in 
misfortune.  Though  blind,  lie  had  aspira- 
tion* which  the  lack  of  vision  could  never 
quench.  So  he  applied  to  Rev.  O.  T. 
Walker,  now  or  formerly  of  Boston,  to  fit 
him  for  the  ministry.  In  due  time 
Nathan  received  a  license  to  preach, 
but  owing  to  his  blindness  he  has  never 
been  ordained.  He  feels  that  he  could 
make  a  good  pastor  despite  his  lack  of 
vision.  During  the  past  winter  lie  preached 
four  sermons  fn  the  little  Baptist  meeting 
house  at  North  Tisbury.  and  his  utter- 
ances, though  somewhat  flavored  with  the 
thought  of  a  half  century  ago.  were  at- 
tentively listoned  to. 

Uncle  Nathan  was  a.n  adept  at  spinning 
before  age  stiffened  his  lingers.  He  can 
knit   ana   crochet   and    even    draw   rugs. 


Years  ago  he  was  a  broom   maker  "and  ac~- ' 
quired  that  trade  in  a  post-graduate  course 
at  the  institution  for  the  blind.     But  he  I 
fiys  there  is  no  money  in  broom  making 
because  machinery  can    do  the    work    a 
great  deal  more  rapidly  than  it  can  be  per-  j 
formed  bv  hand.     He  saws  wood  during  I 
the  winter  and  manages  to  lop  off  a  cord   ! 
wood  stick  without  apparent  exertion. 
Uncle  Nathan   is   a   "full-blooded  pro-  j 

hibitionist  up  to  the  handle,  satisfied  With 
the  old  gospel  as  sot  down  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  opposed  to  any  new  notions 
in  religion."  He  would  like  to  see  life  con- 
ducted on  a  higher  spiritual  plane,  and,  ai 

j  he  is  a  regular  attendant  nt  church,  add 
always  ready  to  sneak  at  prayer  meetings, 

I  he  gives    good   advice   according   to  his 
belief. 

Uncle  Nathan  has  been  alone  in  the 
world  for  upward  of  30  years.  Parents  mid 
almost  all  relatives  are  dead.  He  was 
never  married.  During  the  winter  liis 
home  is  in  North  Tisbury  with  a  hospitable 
family.  In  summer  he  stous  at  a  cottage 
hear  Waban  Park. 

On  Monday  next  the  ol  I  gentleman  will 
load  his  two  market  basnets  with  corn 
bars  and  other  sweetme  its  and  go  to  work. 
His  many  friends  will  he  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  assist  him  along  his  rather  lone- 
some pathway.  He  seldom  cries  his  wares, 
for  he  considers  his  personal  appearance 
sufficient  to  attract  attention  to  them.  He 
Can  count  coin  and  readily  make  changi', 
and  he  knows  people  when  once  he  has 
heard  their  voices. 

The  old  gentleman  does  considerable 
reading  from  some  booKs  printed  in  raised 
letters  brought  from  South  Boston  a  half- 
century  ago:  for  news  he  depends  upon  the 
kindness  of  friends  to  read  to  him.  He  is  a 
quiet,  honest  man,  and  every  one  respects 
him. 


SOUTH    BOSTON    BULLETIN. 


Saturday,  July  22,  1893. 


;je  Prof.  Anagnos  is  at 
Fair  and  during  his  visit 
tend  the    Congress    of 
structors. 


the    World's 

he  will    at- 

American    In- 


130    FULTON    STREET. 

NEW  YORK,  July  13th,  1893. 


It  gives  me  singular  pleasure  to  be  permitted  to  intro- 
duce to  this  company  the  lady  who  will  read  the  next 
poem — pleasure  for  many  reasons  ;  first  of  all,  because 
she  is,  like  myself,  a  native  of  the  great  Commonwealth 
that  lies  on  your  western  border.  It  is  interesting,  as 
suggestive  of  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  New  York, 
to  know  that  in  her  ancestry  appears  the  pure  Dutch 
strain  of  blood,  the  Southern  blood,  and  the  pure  New 
England  strain.  Perhaps  it  is  because  these  different 
strains  have  so  happily  mingled  in  her  that  she  is  so 
many-sided  and  accomplished  a  lady.  The  name  she 
bears  has  many  claims  to  the  regard  and  affection  of 
Americans.  Through  her  husband,  it  is  associated  with 
the  first  conspicuously  successful  efforts  to  open  to  the 
blind  that  great  world  of  literature  which  blindness 
seemed  to  close  against  them  forever  ;  to  open  to  them 
the  land  of  the  mind  ;  and  through  her  own  offices  it  has 
received  other  and  enduring  charms  and  attractions. 
Wherever  American  literature  is  praised  there  the  name 
of  Julia  Ward  Howe  is  a  household  word.  [Applause.] 
Wherever  American  philanthropy  is  honored,  there  the 
name  of  Julia  Ward  Howe  is  honored  ;  and  wherever 
American  womanhood  is  revered  there  the  name  of  Julia 
Ward  Hosve  shines  anioog  those  who  are  most  beloved. 
Mrs.  Howe  will  now  read  to  us  a  poem  entitled  "  Tne 
Old  Order  and  the  New."    [Applause.] 

When  we  think  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 

Russia,  and  read  Mr.  Kennan's  indictments  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners,  we  are  apt  to  say  to  ourselves  "  cruel 
Russia  ";  but  there  is  a  society  in  that  country,  under  the 
direct  patronage  of  the  Czarina,  whose  object  is  to  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  the  blind,  and  this  year  they  have 
attacked  their  problem  by  a  new  avenue  of  approach, 
showing  that  even  in  Russia  preventive  measures  are  gain- 
ing a  foothold.  They  have  arranged  to  the  remotest  ex- 
tent of  their  funds  to  send  "flying  columns"  of  young 
ophthalmic  surgeons  to  localities  far  from  skilled  aid,  and 
they  will  not  only  treat  blindness  which  admits  of  help, 
but  they  will  treat  those  eye  troubles  which,  if  neglected, 
end  in  loss  of  sight ;  and  naturally  they  will  leave  behind 
them  enlightenment  enough  to  prevent  some  of  the  fatal 
errors  committed  in  ignorance. 


EVEN  BLIND  EYES  S 


S  BEAUTY. 


The  eioiv  of  the  White  Cit>-  Has  Pene- 
trated at  Y.east  Oi?«  Man*8  Darkne*s. 

rFrom  the  Chicago  Tribune. j 
One  mm  r>us  >ed  another  in  a  roller  chair 
down  the  pier  on  which  the  moving  side- 
walk was  at  work.  They  appeared 
to  be  comrades.  The  man  who  did 
the  pushing  was  noticeably  and  tend- 
erly attentive.  When  a  man  is  that 
way  his  attention  is  more  noticeable  than 
a  woman  s.  .after  a  while  tho  pusher 
lifted  the  other  man  from  the  chair  and' 
carried  him  up  to  the  moving  sidewalk  and 
placed  him  on  one  of  the  seats.  Then  he 
put  him  back  m  the  chair  and  pushed  him 
under  the  arch  of  tho  peristyle  and  out 
into  the'  court,  win  re  they  stopped  and 
looked,  as  so  many  thousands  have  stopped 
and  looked.  Tne  pusher  stepped  aside  to 
make  a  little  purchase  for  the  man  in  the 
ch  ,ir.  One  who  had  been  w.atching  said 
to  the  pusher: 

"■Vour  friend  is  an  invalid.  I  hope  what 
he  h  s  seen  will  benefit  him." 

"He  asn't  seen  anything."  was  tho  sad 
answer.  "He  has  been  blind  since  he  was  a 
child,  and  a  few  years  ago  he  becime  par- 
alyzed in  his  limbs.  But  he  longe  1  to  see 
the  fair,  as  he  nut  it,  ana  we  brought  him 
on  to  please  ;.im." 

"From  where?" 
I,     "From  Providence,  R.  I." 

"Does  he  en.ioy  his  visit?" 

"As  much  as  I  do,  and  I  think  more.  It 
makes  the  fair  doubly  enjoyable  to  me  to 
ti'll  him  what  I  se.-.  and  to  notice  bis  de- 
light. I  had  him  in  the  art  gallery  yester- 
day, and  you  ouiht  to  have  heard  him  tell- 
ing the  people  at  the  boarding  house  last 
niizht  about  the  painting  she  saw.  Many  of 
them,  which  I  had  explained  to  him  he  de- 
scribed far  more  graphically  than  I  could 
bavo  done.'' 

V?h>it  strange  beautv  hath  this  Dream 
City,  which  causes  it  to  break  through  ihe 
curtained  eyes  of  the  blind? 
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THE  PITTSBURG  TIMES. 


MONDAY,    AUGUST    7,    1698. 


WHAT  A  BLIND  GIRL  SAW. 

HELEN KELLAR  TELLS  OF  THE  BEAU. 
TIES  OJF  THE  FAIR. 


A  Wonderful  Keeital  by  a  Girl  Who  Cannot 
See  Nor  Hear,  of  Her  Experiences  at  tlio 
World's  Fair— She  Telia  an  Interestlne; 
15it  of  History  About  Bell's  Telephone. 
The  Love  of  Friends  and  a  Fruitful 
Imagination  Made  Apparent  to  Her 
That  Which  Many  Ordinary  Mortals 
Failed  to  See  or  Comprehend -She 
Found  the  Fair  a  Wondrous,  Lovely 
Dreamland. 

Great  as  has  been  the  progress  of  this 
country  in  the  past  50  years,  a  progress 
that  is  strikingly  illustrated  at  and  by 
the  World's  Fair,  in  no  direction  proba- 
bly have  the  strides  of  progress  been 
longer  or  more  rapid  than  in  that  of 
humanity.  This  is  fascinatingly  demon- 
strated by  the  case  of  that  famous  girl, 
Helen  Kellar.  Fifty  years  ago  this  blind 
and  deaf  girl  would  have  been  a  burden 
to  friends,  and  the  confines  of  some  re- 
mote room,  a  garret  more  likely,  would 
have  composed  the  world  for  a 
miserable  creature  into  whose  exist- 
ence never  a  ray  of  the  light  of  in- 
telligence or  love  would  have  penetrated, 
and  to  whom  death  would  have  been  a 
merciful  blessing.  Fifty  years  ago  a 
person,  the  windows  to  whose  soul  were 
forever  closed  and  shaded,  and  to  whose 
ears  sound  was  unknown,  would  never 
have  known  there  was  a  World's  Fair, 
much  less  visited  one. 

SAW  AND  HEARD  ALL. 

Helen  Kellar  has  visited  the  wonderful 
White  City,  been  royally  received  and 
entertained  there,  and  though  sightless, 
and  with  no  sense  of  hearing,  has  seen 
and  heard  more  of,  and  knows  more  about, 
the  great  Fair  than  do  mne-tenths  of 
those  who  have  been  there 
double        the  length        of         time 

she  spent  there,  and  whose  eyes  and  ears 
were  wide  open  all  the  time!  And  even 
more:  Helen  Kellar  can  tell  of  the  beau- 
ties and  delights  of  the  great  Fair  with 
an  eloquence  that  is  charming,  and  which, 
even  to  those  who  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  scenes  presented  in  the  White 
City,  brings  them  up  to  the  mind's  eye 
clothed  in  new  beauty. 

Helen  Kellar  and  Miss  Annie  Sullivan, 
the  accomplished  woman  who  for  the  past 
six  years  has  been  Helen's  constant  com- 
panion, and  under  whose  patient  care 
and  teaching  the  girl  has  been  made  to 
see,  hear  and  speak,  are  again  guests  at 
the  residence  of  William  Wade,  on 
the  heights  at  Hulton,  on  the  Alle- 
gheny Valley  road.  They  reached  there 
a  few  days  since,  after  having  spent 
three  weeks  at  the  World's  Fair,  and  will 
probably  remain  there  the  greater  por- 
tion of  this  month,  after  which  they  will 
probably  go  south  to  Alabama,  where 
Helen's  parents  live.  Her  father  and 
mother,  while  they  are  anxious  to  again 
have  their  beloved  daughter  with  them, 
do  not  want  her  to  risk  her  health  by 
being  in  the  South  during  the  warm 
season,  and  her  loving  friends  here  in  the 
North  are  delighted  that  this  makes  it 
possible  for  them  to  entertain  the  girl 
whose  veiy  presence  seems  to  inspire 
love  ana  brightness. 

A  TALK  WITH  THE  PRODIGY. 

Yesterday  a  representative  of  The 
Times  had  a  two  hours'  talk  with  Helen 
about  her  visit  to  the  Fair.  Preliminary 
to  the  tark  Miss  Sullivan  said :  "We  were 
able  to  see  the  Fair  at  its  best  by  having 
in  our  possession  this  letter  from  Presi- 
dent H.  N.  Higinbotham,  addressed  to  all 
chiefs  and  heads  of  departments: 

The  bearer.  Miss  Helen  Kellar,  accompa- 
nied bv  Miss  Sullivan,  Is  desirous  of  making 
a  complete  inspection  of  the  Exposition  In 
all  departments.  She  is  blind  and  deaf,  but 
is  able  to  converse,  and  is  introduced  to  me 
as  one  having  wonderful  ahilltv  to  under- 
stand the  objects  she  visits,  and  ot  being 
possessed  of  a  high  order  of  intelligence, 
and  of  a  culture  beyond  her  years.  Please 
favor  her  with  everv  facility  to  examine 
all  exhibits,  and  extend  to  her  such  other 
courtesies  as  may  be  possible. 

"This,"  continued  Miss  Sullivan, 
"opened  to  us  everything,  and  when  the 
exhibitors    learned   what    a    wonderful 


person  Helen   is   an. 

she  was,  there  was  no   limit,  apparently, 

to  their  kindness  and  enthnslaa 

n  is  now  in  her  USth  year, 
but  she  is  wonderfully  far  advanced  for 
her  age.  She  has  more  the  appearance 
of  a  girl  ot  about  16,  one  who  is  just 
budding  into  a  lovely  womanhood,  and 
She  cum  dines  with  the  enthusiasm  and 
lightheadedness  of  youth  the  intelll- 
e  and  culture  of  a  •■■/"man  many  years 
her  senior.  As  Miss  Sullivan  led  her  for- 
ward and  introduced  Toe  Times  repre- 
sentative, she  said  with  a  smile  that 
lighted  up  ner  every  feature: 

"I  am  vevv  glad  to  meet  you.  I  hear 
that  you  want  me  to  tell  of  my  impres- 
sions of  the  Fair !  It  was  all  so  grand,  so 
lovely,  that  I  scarcely  know  where  to  b.> 
gin.  It  was  a  dreamland  to  me. 
i  never  tired  of  it.  What  I  most 
enjoyed  was  riding  on  the  lagoons,  where 
I  could  see  those  grand  buildings  and  the 
lovely  landscapes  and  the  beautiful  Co- 
lumbian fountain!  Columbia  sitting  high 
in  her  barge  of  state  with  Fame  in  the 
bow  heralding  her  coming,  and  old 
Father  Time  standing  at  the  stern  steer- 
ing as  those  lovely  emblematical  figures 
stood  at  the  oars.  Ah!  my  stay  at  the 
Fair  was  delightful." 

WHAT  SHE  LIKED  EEST. 

And  so  this  wonderful  girl  talked  on, 
telling  of  the  many  things  she  saw,  the 
people  she  met  and  the  attentions  that 
were  shown  her.  As  she  talked  her 
right  hand  rested  lightly  on  that  of  Miss 
Sullivan,  while  the  latter  with  lightning- 
like rapidity  translated  by  means  of  the 
sign  manual  the  question  put  by  the  in- 
terviewer. At  times  she  would  rest  the 
tips  of  her  ringers  on  Miss  Sullivan's 
mouth  and  the  muscles  of  her  throat  and 
thereby  read  the  questions  as  Miss  Sul- 
livan repeated  them.  When  asked  what 
pleased  her  most  at  the  Fair,  she  paused 
for  a  moment  and  then  said: 

"The  French  bronzes,  J  believe— they 
were  so  artistic  and  so  lifelike.  There 
was  one  in  particular — Adam  and  Eve 
bearing  home  the  body  of  Abel.  And  then 
the  Dore  vase,  it  was  something  wonder- 
ful. Everybody  was  so  kind  to  me,  es- 
pecially the  gallant  Frenchmen;  one  of 
them  kissed  my  hand  in  parting;"  and 
Helen  laughed  and  blushed  ov  er  the  rec- 
ollection of  this   act  of  devotion. 

"It  was  really  amusing  at  times,"  said 
Miss  Sullivan,  "the  astonishment  de- 
picted on  the  faces  of  the  foreigners,  es- 
pecially some  of  those  in  the  Plaisance, 
when  they  comprehended  what  Helen  is 
and  how  she  appreciated  it  all." 

"The  most  delightful  hours  I  spent  at 
the  Fair,"  continued  Helen,  "were  those 
along  toward  evenine,  when  the  sun  go- 
ing down  in  the  West  threw  a  rosy  man- 
tle over  the  White  City.  And  then  as  the 
darkness  came  on  there  were  the  fire- 
works— the  most  beautiful  I  have  ever 
seen.  When  the  great  bombs  would 
burst  there  would  be  a  cloud  of  red  and 
green  and  biue  light — oh,  it  was  all  so 
grand. 

"And  I  had  great  fun  in  the  Midway.  I 
was  in  Cairo  and  rode  on  a  camel — that 
was  great  fun,  but  the  ride  was  alto- 
gether too  short.  And  I  was  in  the  Ara- 
bian villaee  where  I  saw  the  Bedouins 
and  their  lovely  horses.  They 
are  fine  riders,  but  for  the 
finest  riders  you  ever  saw  you 
should  go  and  see  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild 
West.  The  entertainment  there  is  de- 
lightfully exciting.  My  heart  almost 
stood  in  my  mouth  as  the  horsemen 
dashed  around  and  around. 

"They  let  me  sit  in  King  Lud- 
wig's  chair  and  then  I  felt  like  a 
princess,  and  Prof.  Alexander  Graham 
Bell  told  me  I  had  hosts  of 
loyal  subjects.  Was  that  not  a 
pretty  thing  to  say? 

PROF.  BELL'S  STOET. 

"Speaking  of  Prof.  Bell,  I  must  not 
forget  to  tell  you  how  interested  I  was 
in  what  I  saw  in  the  Electrical  building, 
especially  the  original  telephone.  Prof. 
Bell  told  me  a  story  about  that 
which  I  think  will  interest  The 
Times  readers:  When  Dom  Pedro 
first  visited  this  country  he  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  blind  and  their 
education.  At  that  time  Prof.  Bell  was 
conducting  a  little  school  for  the  deaf  at 
Boston.  Learning  that  Dom  Pedro  was 
going  to  visit  a  school  for  the  blind  at 
Boston,  he  invited  him  to  visit  his  school. 
DomNPedro  did  so,  and  the  two  became 
warm  Sriends.  At  the  time  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  Prof.  Bell  had  invented 
the  telephone.  His  original  idea  was  to 
produce  an  instrument  that  should  aid 
the  deaf.  He  was  poor  and  not  able  to 
push  his  invention  forward.-  In  fact,  he 
had  practically  turned   the   thing  over  to 


Mr.  Hubbard,  the  father  ot  the 
deaf    pupil    whom    he    afterward    made 

lie.     A  day  had  been  set  apart  at  the 

un  ial  for  the  official  test  and  exam- 
ination of    new   electric   inventions,   and 

;  aboard  had  forced  Prot.  Bell  to  go 
to  Philadelphia  to  explain  his  telephone. 

•  rofessor  waited  patiently  all  day, 
but  no  attention  was  paid  to  him,  men 
with   inliu.  .  rd    instead   of 

him.  About  5  o'clock  he  became  dis- 
couraged and  started  to  go  away,  when 
suddenly  some  one  slapped  him  on  the 
shoulder  and  said,  'Why.  my  dear  profes- 
sor, what  are  you  doing  here?'  It  was 
Dom  Pedro,  who  had  just  come  in.  The 
professor  told  him.  and  Dom  Pedro 
went  to  men  of  the  committee  and 
said  'I  want  you  to  see  what  my  friend 
Bell  has.'  And  they  took  up  the  tele- 
phone and  the  next  day  the  papers  of  this 
country  were  lull  of  news  about  the  tele- 
phone. It's  a  pretty  story,  don't  yon 
think  so?  And  we  owe  something  to  Dom 
Pedro's  memory  for  that  kindness  to 
Prof.  Bell.  Prof.  Bell  made  a  prophecy 
to  me.  He  says  that  by  1900  we  shall  be 
flying  through  the  air  and  wondering 
how  it  was  that  we  were  ever  content  to 
travel  at  the  snail  like  pace  the  speed  of 
the  fastest  engine  will  then  be  regarded. 
That  will  be  a  wonderlnl  step  in  seven 
years,  will  it  not? 

"The  Woman's  building  is  lovely  in  the 
simplicity  of  its  architecture.  They 
treated  me  very  kindly  there.  The 
Board  of  Lady  Managers  received  me 
with  standing  honors,  askea  me  to  make 
them  a  short  talk,  and  voted  to  send  me  a 
special  souvenir.  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer, 
the  president,  is  a  lovely  woman.  She 
gave  me  one  of  the  new  souvenir  coins. 
Everybody  was  so  kind  to  me  every- 
where." 

A  TOUCHING  INCIDENT. 

"Helen  captivates  everyone  wherever 
sne  goes,"  broke  in  Miss  Sullivan.  "A 
most  touching  incident  occurred  in  the 
East  India  building.  An  Indian  woman 
was  weaving  there;  she  did  not 
apparently  understand  Helen's  con- 
dition and  at  first  seemed  to  resent  the 
inspection  Helen  made  of  het  work  with 
her  fingers,  but  finally  she  comprehended. 
Helen  in  bidding  her  good  bye  thanked 
her  for  allowing  her  to  see  her  work.  I 
told  her  I  did  not  think  the  woman  under- 
stood her.  Helen  paused  for  a  second, 
then  leaned  down  and  kissed  her.  Tears 
came  to  the  woman's  eyes,  and  she  im- 
pulsively pulled  off  a  curious  silver  ring 
she  wore  and  insisted  on  Helen  taking 
it." 

"I  was  in  the  wonderful  Tiffany  ex- 
hibit, too,"  spoke  up  Helen,  "and  they  let 
me  take  the  big  $100,000  diamond  in  my 
hanas.  No  one  else  was  given  that  privi- 
lege. And  in  the  Cape  Colony  diamond 
exhibit  in  Mining  I  found  a  diamond — the 
first  ever  found  in  the  United  States.  It 
was  worth  SI, 500." 

Miss  Sullivan  explained  this  by  stating 
that  after  the  men  in  charge  had.  by 
placing  in  Helen's  hands  a  diamond  in 
the  rough,  explained  to  her  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  stone,  permitted  her  to  dig 
over  the  diamond"  earth  brought  from 
Austra'ia  with  her  hands.  Her  quick 
fingers  soon  found  a  diamond  in  all  the 
shale  and  other  rubbish.  The  men  in 
charge  were  delighted,  and  the  crowd 
outside  the  partition  went  wiid  over  this. 

Helen  continued  to  talk.  She  told  of 
the  lovely  landscape  as  seen  from  the 
Brazilian  building,  became  enthusiastic 
over  the  excellence  of  the  Japanese  edu- 
cational exhibit,  told  how  "homelike  and 
Puritanical"  she  found  the  Massachusetts 
building,  and  spoke  of  the  gorgeousness 
of  the  New  York  building.  She  was  de- 
lighted with  the  Dutch  room  in  the  New 
York  building,  but  "the  Pompeiian  red 
in  the  grand  staircase  decorations  made 
me  wince,"  said  she. 

HER  LOVELY  DREAMLAND. 

Though  blind,  she  has  seen;  though 
deaf,  she  has  heard.  The  three  weeks 
Helen  spent  at  the  Fair,  "the  lovely 
dreamland,"  as  she  calls  it,  will  for  ail 
her  life,  be  a  series  of  lovely  memories 
for  her.  As  she  talked  and  toid  of  what 
she  had  "seen,"  one  was  forced  to  almost 
involuntarily  exclaim:  "Behold,  v 
wonder  God  hath  wrought." 

Those  in  charge  of  Helen  are  arranging 
for  her  to  take  a  full  course  in  Er 
literature  and  belles  letters.  Her  tame, 
already  wide-spread,  is  bound  to  increase. 
Miss  Sullivan,  in  talking  of  the  visit  to 
the  Fair,  said  that  they  "were  continually 
being  stopped  by  people  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  who  had  read  of  the  wonder- 
ful girl  and  wanted  to  meet  her. 
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FOB  THE 


Prof.      Anagnos       Returns 
From  the  International 
Congress   of  Teach- 
ers at  Chicago. 


A  Great  Honor  Bestowed   Upon 

Helen  Keller  by  the  World's 

Fair  Directors. 


THE  Perkins  Iuslituliou   for  the 
Blind  was  well  represented  at 
the  International  Congress  of 
the  Educators    of    the  Blind, 
which  was   held  in  the   Art  Building, 
at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago,'    on  July 
18,  19  and  20. 

On  almost  every  occasion,  where 
this  beneficent  institution  has  been 
represented  and  has  taken  any  active 
part,  it  has  easdy  taken  the  lead,  and 
furthermore  has  maintained  it.  At 
the  World's  Fair  it  was  most  ably 
represented  by  Prof.  Auagnos,  the 
director  of  the  institution,  Miss 
Martha  W.  Sawyer,  ex-secretaiy,  and 
Mr.  J.  W.  Smith.  Miss  Helen  Keller 
and  her  teacher  were  also  in  Chicago 
during  the  sessions  of  the  Congress. 

Not  alone  was  the  institution  repre- 
sented by  a  delegation,  but  also  by  a 
noteworthy  exhibition  of  the  handi- 
work of  the  pupils.  The  articles, 
which  are  on  exhibition  in  the  Manu- 
factures and  Liberal  Arts  building, 
are  attracting  widespread  attention, 
and  are  the  objects  of  universal  com- 
mendation. They  consist  of  specimens 
of  industrial,  literary,  musical,  kinder- 
garten, and  sloyd  work.  A  noteworthy 
feature  of  the  display  is,  that  of  all  in- 
stitutions of  a  similar  nature  which 
have  exhibits,  the  Perkins  Institution 
is  the  only  one  which  has  an  exhibit  of 
sloyd  work.  This  unique  exhibit  more 
plainly  shows  the  thoroughness  of  the 
modes  of  training  of  this  insti- 
tution, which  has  already  gained  a 
world-wide  reputation. 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  brilliant  and 
learned  scholar  of  this  institution, 
was  the  recipient  of  numerous  courte- 
sies after  her  arrival  at  the  World's 
Fair,  and  was  the  guest  of  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell,  L.  L.  D.  of  tele- 
phone fame.  Dr.  Bell  was  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  meetings  of  those 
interested  in  the  teaching  of  speech  to 
the  deaf.  These  meetings  were  held 
at  the  Chicago  University,  and  among 
those  who  attended  was  Miss  Keller, 
who  was  the  centre  of  attraction.  Her 
manner  won  the  admiration  of  all  who 
met  her,  and  honors  of  all  kinds  were 
accorded  her.  The  superintendents  of 
the  leading  schools  for  the  deaf  in  the 
country,  were  truly  amazed  at  her  at- 
tainments. 

The  greatest  honor  which  has  yet 
been  granted  Miss  Keller  was  a  special 
order  passed  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
Ihe  board  of  directors  of  the  World's 
Fair,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  Miss 
Keller  should  be  allowed  to  touch  with 


her  hands,  and  be  allowed  to  examine, 
any  article  on  exhibition  at  the 
World's  Fair.  Of  all  the  honors  be- 
stowed on  this  the  most  brilliant  of 
scholars  of  the  Perkins  Institution, 
this  latest  honor  was  the  highest  of 
all. 

The  pupils  of  the  institution  are 
away  on  vacation  and  the  interior  of 
the  buildings  are  undergoing  the  usual 
summer  repairs. 


NOIITH  -  ALAEAMIAN. 


'rUSO«.-»IBIA,ALA.,  AfGCSXlS,  IS93.  I 
HELEW     KELLEK 

Writes   About    tlae   World's    Fair. 


liulton,     Per.  n.. 
Auguust   9,  '93. 

My  own  dearest  Mother: — I 
know  you  are  impatient  to  hear 
1thow  we  enjoyed  our  visit  to  the 
World's  Fair,  so  I  will  say  at  the 
very  beginning  of  my  letter  that 
we  had  a  perfectly  splendid  time! 
It  was  all  so  grand  and  marvelous! 
I  am  sure  the  world  has  never  seen 
anything  half  as  beautiful  as  the 
Dream  City  of  the  West  and  I 
feel  ver"  proud  .that  this  lovely- 
dream  ol  beauty  has  been  realized 
in  our  own  dear  country.  Of 
course  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  tell  you  in  a  letter,  all  that  we 
did,  saw  and  felt  while  we  were  in 
Chicago,  Each  day  was  crowded 
with  new  experiences  and  impres- 
sions. We  saw  innumerable  won- 
ders— the  works  of. man  in  every 
country,  and  in  all  times.  Marvels 
of  invention,  costly  and  rare  treas- 
ures of  skill  and  patient  labor,  and 
beautiful  works  of  art,  which  made 
us  feel,  when  we  touched  them, 
that  the  artist's  soul  was  in  his 
hand  when  lie  created  them. 

-We  approached  the  White  City 
the  first  time  from  the  Lakeside, 
and  got  our  first  impression  of  the 
Dream  City  from  the  peristyle.  It 
was  a  bright,  clear  day;  the  sky 
and  water  were  a  peifect  blue, 
making  a  most  beautiful  setting  for 
the  Fair  City,  crowned  by  the 
golden  dome  of  the  Administration 
building.  Then  we  walked  slcwly 
up  the  Court  of  Honor  pausing 
every  few  steps  while  Teacher  de- 
scribed the  beautiful  scene  to  me — 
the  Court,  the  majestic  statue  of  the 
Republic,  the  lagoon,  dotted  with 
swiftly  moving  boats,  the  fluted  col 
umns  of  the  peristyle,  and  beyond, 
the  deep,  deep  blue  lake.  Oh,  how 
wonderfully  beautiful  it  wa's;  Our 
first  day  was  most  delightfully 
spent  in  getting  a  general  idea  of 
the  Fair,  and  trying  to  understand 
the  new  world  of  lovliness  in  which 
we  lound  ourselves.  Late  in  the  af- 
ternoon we  stepped  into  a  gondola, 
and  made  the  trip  through  the  la- 
goons. The  day  was  almost  done. 
The  burning  sun,  as  he  journeyed 
westward  in  his  golden  car,  threw 
a  soft  rosy  light  over  the  White 
City,  making  it  seem  more  than 
ever  like  Dreamland.  As  we  glid- 
ed through  lagoons,  and  passed  un- 
der the  numerous  bridges,  I  was  re- 
minded   of    Venice,    the    beautiful, 


mysterious  Venice  I  have  so  longed 
to  see.    When  it  was  quite  dark  the 
fire-works  began,  and  the  fountains 
were  illuminated.     Teacher  describ- 
ed    everything     to    me    with    such 
clearness  and  vividness  that  it  seem- 
ed as  if  I  could  really  see  tb.3    won- 
derful showers  of  light  shoot  up  in- 
to the  air,  tremble  for  a   moment  in 
the  sky,  then  fall  like    myriad  stars, 
and  sink  into  the  cool  depths  of  the 
lake.     But  the    brightest,    happiest 
days  must  end,  for  little     girls    will 
get  tired  and  sleepy  even    in  Fairy- 
land.    While  the  White    City    was 
yet  thronged  with  eager  sight-seers 
we  returned  to    our    hotel    through 
the  Midway    Plaisance,  a  most    be- 
wildering and  fascinating  place,  the 
Home  ot    the    Nations.     It   was   a 
very  pleasant    thing    indeed  to   see 
all   those   strange    foreign    people  I 
had  read  about  in    history  gathered 
together  in  one  place,  at  peace  with 
each  other,  and    apparently     happy 
in  their  new  home.     I  was  especial 
ly  interested  in  the   Egyptians,    the 
Arabians  and  the,  Japanese.     At  the 
entrance  to     the  Arabian    house  we 
saw  a  beautiful  little    baby    boy    in 
his  mother's  arms.     We   stopped    a 
momert  to  speak    to    him,    and    he 
greeted  us  with  a  blight   smile,  and 
looked  up  at  the  strange  (aces  with 
pleased  surprise.     ''Where  was    the 
baby  born?''  we  asked  the    mother. 
•'In     Dair,a!cuV'     w;s     'he    answer 
Somehow     those     words  made    me 
start.     That  far-away   city    with    its 
strange,  Oriental    life    seemed    very 
near  indeed.    I  felt  like  sitting  down 
beside  the  gentle  woman    who    had 
the    lovely    babj",    for   there    were' 
many  questions   which    I  wished  to 
ask  her,  but    it    was    late,    and    we 
were  weary,- and    to-morrow,    with 
new  opportunities  and    enjoyments 
was  hastening  toward  us.    So  I  kiss- 
ed the  little  Orient    good  night,  and 
went  away,  feeling  as  if  I  had  really 
been  to  Damascus      In  the  days  that 
followed  we  spent  many  most  enjoy- 
able hours  in  Hie  Plaisance,     I  visi- 
ted the  street  of  Cairo,  and    rode  on 
the  camel.     That  was  fine    fun,    but 
the  ride    was  altogether   too    short. 
Old  Vienna  and  the    Japanese    and 
Irish  villages  were  very    interesting 
and  instructive,     I  did  not    ijke   the 
Turks  very  well,  but    the  Japanese 
were  gay  and  amusing.     Of  course 
we  rode    in    the    wonderful    Ferris- 
wheel     Just  think  of  being    swung 
two  hundred  and    fifty    feet    in    the 
air?  No,  I  was    not    at  ail  atraid.    I 
liked  it      I  also  rode  on  the  ice  rail- 
way, and  had  a    sail    in     the    great 
Whaleback,  and  enjoyed  the  differ- 
ent   sensations    very  much.     But  I 
mutt  not  stop  now  to  tell  you  about 
these  things  when     there    i?  still  so 
much  of  greater  importance    which 
I  wish  to  tell  you;  for  I  sawn  grtat 
many  of  the    most    wonderful    and 
beautiful  things  at  the  Fair      Every 
one  was     very    kind    to  me.     The 
president  of  the  Fail  gave  me  a  let- 
ter to  the  chiefs  of  all   the     depart- 
ments asking  them  to    let  me  exam- 
ine the  exhibits      Llo  you  not  think 
that  was  exceedingly    kind?     Near 
ly  all  of  the  exhibitors   seemed  per 
fectly  willing    to  let  me   tctich    the 
most  delicate  things,  and  they  were 
very  nice  about   explaining   eyery- 
ihing  to  me.     A  French  gentleman 


avc  forgotten  show- 
ed     me     the       wonderful       1 
;  s.     1    think    they    gave    mc 

greater  pleasure  ihan  an  , 
at  the  fair;  they  were  so  !, 
beautiful  to  my  touch.  A  German 
flamed  llerr  Keller  seemed  pleased 
to  meet  an  American  cousin,  and 
showed  us  several  exquisite  pieces 
'of  caned  ivory.  Dear  Mr.  Bell 
went  with  us  himself  to  the  electri- 
cal building;,  and  showed  me  some  of 
the  historical  telephones.  I  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  one  through 
which  Emperor  Don  Pedro  listen- 
ed to  the  words,  "to  be  or  n-t  to 
be."  Dr.  Gillett  of -Illinois  went 
with  us  to  the  Liberal  Arts  and 
Woman's  buildings.  In  the  former 
1  visited  Tiffany's  exhibit,  and  held 
the  beautiful  Tiffany  diamond  in  my 
hand,  and  touched  many  other  rare 
and  costly  things,  i  sat  in  King 
Ludwig's  arm  chair,  and  felt  like  a 
queen  when    Dr.    Gillett    told 

I  had  many  .faithful    subjects. 
At  the  Woman's   building   we 
the  Princess  Maria    Schaovskoj 
Russia.     She  is  a  very     kirii 
should  think,  talented  lady.     We  al- 
so met  ;   beautiful  dark-eyed  Syrian  ! 
lovely,  soft    hand 
and  spoke  English  perfectly.     I  alio 

the  pleasure  of    meeting 
Potter  Palmer,  and    several    of    the 
lady  managers  of  the    Fair.    They 
were  all  very  kind    to    me.     I  went 
to  the    Japanese     department    with 
!  Professor  Morse  of  Salem.    I  think  ! 
you  have  heard  about  him,  for  he  is 
a  well-known  lecturer.     He  knows 
a  great  deal    about    the    Japanese, 
and     is    very     kind.       He      invited 
me  to  fee  his  beautiful     museum   in 
Salem  the  next  time  I  go  to  Boston. 
Bell  and  Professor  Putnam  ex- 
I  plained  the  curious     and  interesting 
jhings  in    the    anthropological    de- 
partment, and  I  learned  much    that 
interested  me  about  the    uncivilized 
people  of  the  world.     I  shall  have  a 
great  deal  to  teil  you  about    the  Pe- 
ruvian relics  when  I    see   you.     At 
the  time  of  the  discovery  of  Ameri- 
ca Peru,  like  Mexico,'  was  inhabited 
by  Indians  who  were    considerably 
advanced  in  civilization,     and    who 
were  governed  by  a  race  of  princes, 
called  Incas,  whose  empire  extend 
ed  along  the  Andes  from  the    Unit- 
ed   States   to    the  southern   part  of 
Chili.     The  life    and    achievements 
of  this  strange  and  almost  forgotten 
people,  as  they  are  revealed    to   us 
by  their  pottery,     implements    and  j 
sacred  altars  are     very    interesting, 
and  I  should    like    to    know    mote' 
about  them. 

We    spent    one    delightful    after 
noon  in  the  Monastery  of  La  Rabi- . 
da  where  weary  and    hungry    Co- 
lumbus  sought  and  received  shelter  j 
for  himself  and  his  little    son  centu- 
ries ago.     The  kind  monks    detain- 
ed him  for  several   months,    and  be- 
coming interested  in   his    dreams  ot 
discovery,    gave  him    letters  to  per- 
sons   high     in     authority.     A    few 
years    later,      when,     finding      his 
sovereign  indifferent    to  his    pians, 
lie  again  visited     La    Rabida,    the 
good  monks    welcomed    him,    and 
through  their  influence,  he    was  in- 
vited to  return   to  the  Court  of  Fer- 


/• 


dmaael  and     Isabella,    and     make  a 

new  prcsenrat 

May    i  1.94,  he  re  visiled  La  I 

beari 

th 
tnaki  i 

ion.     When  In 
La      Rabida  he    came 

triumph,    bearing    I  he    ne  .. 
trophies  of  the  new  world,    and  the 
monks    sang  a  joyful  Te    Deum  in 
the  chapel    with    great   fervor 
gladness.     Columbus  again  remain- 
ed a  guest  at  the     Monastery     u 
summoned  to  the  court  of   his 
To  me  La  Rabida  was    one 
most    interesting   places  at  the  Fair 
because  of  its  historic    a«sociati< 
The  Santa  Maria,  too,  was    very  in- 
teresting.    Her  captain  received  us 
kin.;' 

a  word  of  English.     He  showed  me 
everything  in  the  little  hich 

Columbus    occupied.       The    hour- 
glass on  the  table  made    me     tl 
how  many  weary,   expectant   In 
the  great  discoverer    spent      i:: 
little  cabin  on  the  real  Santa  Maria: 
how  long  the  days  and  weeks  must 
'nave  seemed  to  him;  and    how  vast 

nd  awful    the    ocean     must    hi 
looked  from  the  deck  of  that    brave 
little  boat.     I  wonder  whar  Colum- 
bus would  say  if  lie  could  J  on 
the  deck  of  the  Santa  Maria   to- 
and  see  the  wonderful   White    City 
which  has  arisen  as  ii 
honor  of  his  disc  n  ery 
Wou:  :.      J  i  ore  ;.  ,,   ,  -,  ,,        ; 
about  \\  hich  I  vyouid     il 
but  my  letter  is  aljea    ,-    unrea  •  no- 
bly long.      Indeed  I   fear    you    arc 
beginning    to     think    it  is' a   letter 
without  an    end.  so  I  will  say  good- 
bye lor  the    present.      I  know    you 
and  father  will  be  delighted  to  hear 
that  I  had  such  a  beautiful  time,  and 
enjoyed  so  much  at  the    Fair. 

Teacher  sends  her  love  to  yen 
and  father,  and  says  she  will  write 
to  you  in  a  few  days.  She  thinks 
il  this  cool  weather  continues  we 
may  come  home  soon.  Please  I 
^Mildred  and  Philips  for     me. 

With  much  love  and  many  kisses 
from  your  child, 

It 

Helen  Keller. 


C^e  C^rtetfan  m&mv. 

AUGUST  33,  1893. 
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HELEN  KELLEE  IN  0HI0A60. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  Edu- 
cational Congress  was  the  appearance  of 
Helen  Keller,  under  the  kind  and  skilful 
guidance  of  Miss  Annie  M.  Sullivan,  her 
teacher.  When  a  babe,  Helen  Keller  became 
blind,  deaf,  and  dumb.  When  Miss  Sulli- 
van, a  young  woman  of  unusual  beauty  of 
form  and  feature,  stood  before  the  audience 
beside  a  girl  who,  except  for  the  sad  sign 
of  blindness  in  the  large  eyes,  gave  promise 
of  still  greater  beauty,  her  face  glistening 
with  a  rapture  that  painters  try  to  express 
in  the  ecstasy  of  angels,  hearts  seemed  to 
stand  stilt.  It  was  a  face  that  had  never 
consciously  looked  on  the  distortions  of 
passion  or  pain, — the  mirror  of  a  soul  that 
could  not  imagine  the  outward  appearance 
of  sin  nor  remember  any  of  the  discords  of 
life.  In  her  presence  it  was  hard  to  appre- 
hend the  fact  that  her  world  lay  within 
ours,  without  sun,  music,  or  speech.  No 
one  who  saw  it  will  forget  the  impulsive 
fluttering  of  her  young  white  hand  as  it 
sought  her  teacher's  face  or  round  white 
throat;  the  satisfaction  when  the  contact  of 
her  delicate  white  finger-tips  gave  her  what 
sight  gives  us;  the  flash  of  light  over  her 
face  when,  with  her  forefinger  resting  on 
her  teacher's  lip,  she  read  the  answer  to 
the  question  she  had  asked  by  the  twink- 
ling digital  movements  in  her  teacher's 
palm.  There  were  those  who  wept  when 
she.  repeated  audibly,  with  a  depth  of  feel- 
ing she  alone  can  feel, — 

"Tell  me  not,  in  mournful  numbers, 
Life  is  but  an  empty  dream." 

All  were  invited  to  ask  questions,  yet  not 
many  did  so:  the  occasion  seemed  sacred. 

"How  did  you  teach  her  the  first  word?" 
some  one  ventured  at  last. 

"Her  first  word  was  -doll,'"  was  the 
answer.  "I  gave  her  the  doll,  placed  her 
fiDger  on  my  lip,  and  spoke  the  word. 
When  she  wearied  of  the  doll,  I  took  it  from 
her,  and,  when  I  returned  it  again,  gave  the 
movement  of  the  lips.  The  second  word 
was  'mug. '  I  used  the  cup  from  which  she 
drank,  but  became  convinced  that  she  had 
not  a  clear  idea  of  the  name,  but  that  it 
meant  to  her  also  water  or  drink.  So  I  one 
day  took  her  to  the  pump,  and,  as  the  water 
was  flowing  into  her  cup,  had  her  hold  her 
hand  in  the  stream,  and  then,  putting  her 
finger  on  my  lip,  gave  her  the  word  '  water. ' 
Then  I  again  gave  her  the  word  -mug.' 
The  idea  that  everything  had  a  name,  the 
comprehension  of  nouns,  was  a  great  reve- 
lation to  her,  and  came  then  and  all  at 
once.  She  was  greatly  excited.  A  nurse, 
with  the  baby  sister  in  her  arms,  was  stand- 
ing near.  Helen  immediately  put  her  hand 
on  its  face  to  know  its  name.  I  told  her 
'baby,'  and  she  caught  it  at  once.  Then 
she  stooped  down  and  patted  the  ground  to 
know  what  it  was  called.  She  learned  many 
words  that  day,  and  those  words  she  never 
forgot. " 

"How  soon  after  she  learned  words  did 
she  frame  sentences?" 

"Immediately." 

"Were  verbs  harder  to  learn  than  nouns?" 

"Not  at  all.  I  began  with  such  words  as 
'sit,'  'stand,'  and  the  like,  that  were  easy 
to  illustrate.  Prepositions  troubled  her 
most." 


J  if 


"How  does  she  get  an  idea  of  the  ab- 
stract?" 

"I  cannot  tell.  It  seems  to  be  with  her 
or  it  comes." 

"Has  she  any  distinguishing  sense  of 
musical  vibrations?" 

"Yes,  very  distinct.     She  likes  music." 

"Is  her  vocabulary  large?" 

"Very  large.  She  expresses  herself  flu- 
ently, and  is  choice  of  words." 

"  What  books  does  she  like  best?" 

Every  now  and  then  the  white  fingers  flut- 
tered to  the  teacher's  face  for  just  one  deli- 
cate touch, — a  finger  look,  it  was, — and  now 
they  rested  on  Miss  Sullivan's  lip. 

"  Tell — the — people — what —  books —  you — 
like — best." 

Helen's  face  was  an  open  book  of  her 
mental  processes.  She  repeated  each  word 
after  Miss  Sullivan,  but  hesitated  a  little 
on  the  words  "tell"  and  "you,"  the  bright- 
ness of  her  face  dimming  for  the  instant. 
As  soon  as  she  comprehended  the  question, 
which  she  did  in  advance  of  its  completion, 
I  the  flash  of  intelligence  came ;  and,  when 
she  turned  toward  the  audience, — for  she  did 
not  seem  at  any  time  to  lose  her  location, — 
she  said  with  spirit: — 

"Oh,  I  have  read  so  much  that  it  is  very 
hard  to  say  what  I  like  best ;  but" — waiting 
a  moment — "  'Little  Lord  Fauntleroy'  " — 
and  then  followed  rapidly  the  names  of  sev- 
eral works,  some  of  which,  it  would  seem, 
could  hardly  be  understood  by  any  one  who 
cannot  know  sound  and  color. 

"How  do  you  read?" 

"By  raised  letters  and  by  my  teacher." 

"I  noticed  when  you  pronounced  for  her, 
you  articulated  with  an  exaggerated  motion 
of  the  lips,"  said  one.  "Is  not  that  neces- 
sary?" 

"Her  teaching  was  begun  in  that  way. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  or  best.  I 
attribute  the  peculiarity  of  her  voice  to  that 
mechanical  action  which  she  uses.  I  think 
it  would  have  been  better  and  just  as  easy 
if  she  had  been  spoken  to  with  the  usual 
movement." 

In  reply  to  the  question  of  her  knowledge 
of  the  abstract,  Gen.  Futon  remarked  that 
the  greatest  development  in  the  case  of 
Helen  Keller  was  that  of  the  spiritual. — 
Memphis  Appeal  Avalanche, 
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Journalist  of  Music  Died 
This  Morning. 


His  Life  Had  Been  Devoted 
to 


He  Was  One  of  the  Brook 
Farm  Enthusiasts. 


Was  Sympathizer  with  the 
Anti  Slavery  Agitation. 


Led  Boston  to  Understanding 
of  Musical  Culture. 


John  S.  Dwight  died  this  morning  in 
Boston. 

John  Sullivan  Dwight  was  widely  known 
Bs  the  apostle  of  harmony  at  the  huh. 

He  was  descended  from  the  Dwights  of 
Bhirley,  Mass,  whose  ancestor,  Capt  John 
Dwight,  is  supposed  to  have  heen  a  nephew 
of  Capt  Henry  of  Hatfield. 

Mr  Dwight  was  horn  in  Boston  May  13, 
1813,  and  was  educated  at  the  Latin  school. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  the 
class  of  1832,  among  his  classmates  being 
Hon  J.  G.  Abbott,  George  Ticknor  Curtis, 
Dv  Estes  Howe,  John  Holmes,  brother  of 
the  "Autocrat,"  and  a  rival  to  him  in  wit, 
Dr  Lo  Baron  Kussell,  Henry  Wheatland, 
find  the  late  Rev  Drs  Henry  W.  Bellows  and 
Samuel  Osgood,  the  late  J.  Sullivan  War- 
ren, the  late  Rev  Charles  Mason  and  the 
late  Alanson  Tucker. 

It  was  a  class  notable  for  its  bright  minds 

{,nd  Mr  Dwight  found  congenial  compan- 
ons  among  its  members, who  were  destined 
to  become  distinguished  in  scholarship  and 
philanthropy. 

Upon  leaving  college  he  entered  the 
Harvard  divinity  school,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  183G  with  seven  other  stu- 
dents, all  of  whom  were  m$n  of  ability. 
Theodore  Parker  was  one  of  these  gradu- 
ates, Rev  Dr  George  E.  Ellis,  president  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  society,  was 
another,  and  the  three  others  still  living 
are  Rev  A.  A.  Livermore,  Samuel  Page 
Andrews,  and  William  Silsbee,  while  Rev 
Oliver  C.  Everett  and  Richard  Thomas 
Austin  are  dead. 

Mr  Dwight  preached  for  about  sis  years, 
having  been  settled  in  Northampton  in 
1840  as  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church. 

His  interest  in  literature  was  shown  at 
this  period  in  the  translation  of  the  select 
minor  poems  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  which 
were  published  as  a  volume  in  Ripley's 
"Specimens  of  Foreign  Standard  Litera- 
ture." 

He  was  a  contributor  to  the  Dial,  a  maga- 
zine of  which  Margaret  Fuller  and  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  were  editors,  and  in  which 
Bome  of  their  most  characteristic  essays  ap- 
peared, and  which  numbered  among  its 
writers  George  Ripley.  Theodore  Parker, 
Henry  D.  Thoreau,  Bronson  Alcott,  C.  C. 
Crarich,  Frederic  H.  Hedge  and  William  H. 
Channing. 

Such  an  array  of  names  would  give  dis- 
tinction to  any  magazine,  and  MrDwight's 
contributions  to  it  show  the   appreciation 


in  which  lie  was  held  as  a  writer,  and 
Interesting  illustrations  of  the  tei 
at  his  mind  and  of  the  condition  of  liter- 
ary and  esthetic  culture  at  that  period. 

He  wrote  a  series  of  papors  for  the  Dial 
entitled 

"Ideals  of  Everyday  Life," 

which  showed  his  high  plane  of  thought 
and  sympathy,  and  which  have  a  special 
'  interest  today  from  the  views  unfolded  in 
regard  to  the  true  dignity  of  labor  and  the 
elevation  of  the  borne. 

Mr  Dwight  was  instrumental  in  forming 
the  Harvard  musical  association  in  1837. 

This  society,  originally  of  Cambridge, 
became  while  yet  in  its  infancy,  a  part  of 
Boston's  social  life. 

What  this  association  has  done  for  mu- 
sical culture  in  this  city  has  been  well 
stated  by  Mr  Dwight  in  his  article  on 
"Music  in  Boston,"  in  the  "Memorial  His- 
tory of  Boston." 

In  1827  Mr  Dwight  began  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Journal  of  Music,  which  for  3d 
years  was  a  power  in  the  musical  world 
and  did  much  for  the  advancement  in  the 
musical  education  of  the  country. 

When  the  since  famous  Brook  Farm  asso- 
ciation throbbed  with  life  in  1842  Mr 
Dwight  joined  the  movement. 

This  association  was  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  intellectual  people  of  Boston  and 
vicinity,  who  bought  a  farm  of  200  acres 
in  West  Roxbury  and  endeavored  to  carry 
out  their  ideals  of  a  society  in  which  there 
Bhould  be  a  common  interest  in  practical 
and  intellectual  concerns,  and  leisure  to 
live  in  all  the  faculties  or  the  soul. 

Among  the  men  engaged  in  this  under- 
taking were  George  Ripley,  George  William 
Curtis  and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

Mr  Dwight  joined  the  association  a  year 
after  its  establishment,  and  remained  with 
it,  teaching  literature  and  music,  and  work- 
ing on  the  farm  till  it  was  broken  up  about 
'  half  a  dozen  years  afterward. 

It  was  the  noblest  socialistic  experiment 
ever  made  in  this  country,  and,  though  un- 
successful, did  much  to  stimulate  high 
ideals  of  life  and  character. 

Mr  Dwight's  great  work  was  the  Journal 
of  Music,  which  bears  his  name,  and  which 
had  a  longer  career  than  any  other  journal 
of  the  kind  in  the  country,  hut  he  has  done 
good  service  in  other  fields  of  labor. 
Philanthropic  undertakings  of  importance 
have  been  indebted  to  his  interest. 

Beside  his  contributions  to  the  Dial  and 
the  Harbinger,  Mr  Dwight  wrote  for  the 
Christian  Examiner  acute  and  scholarly 
arguments  upon  Tennyson,  Spenser  and 
Other  authors. 

His  devotion  to  music,  which  was  then 
Ht  a  low  ebb  in  this  country,  led  him  to 
^rrite  a  course  of  lectures  upon  Bach,  Han- 
del, Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  other 
tereat  composers. 

j     These  lectures  were  delivered  in  Boston, 
jlfewYork,   Philadelphia    and  other  cities, 
ftuid  did  much  to  awaken  popular 
i  Attention  to  Classical  Music, 

|»n<I  to  develop  the  love  and  appreciation 
I  of  it  in  this  country. 

i  In  an  article  in  the  first  number  of  the 
Dial,  July,  1840,  he  reviewed  the  con- 
certs of  the  previous  winter  in  Boston,  and 
pointed  out  the  needs  of  the  community  in 
the  higher  musical  education. 

The  change  for  the  better  which  has 
taken  place  since  those  days  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  his  teachings,  though 
the  picture  which  he  gives  of  the  condi- 
tion of  mnsio  at  the  nub  seems  strange 
«nough  now. 

"We  cannot  flatter  ourselves  for  a  mo- 
ment that  we  of  Boston  are,  or  shall  be  for 
years,  a  musical  people.  The  devoted  lover 
of  the  art  is  only  beginning  to  be  counte- 
nanced and  .recognized  as  one  better  than 
■en  idler. 

"He  must  still  keep  apologizing  to  his  in- 
(xsredulous  practical  neighbors  for  the 
sheavenly  influence  which  haunts  him. 

"Htdoes  not  live  in  a  genial  atmosphere 
of  music,  but  in  the  cold  east  wind  of 
utility,  and  meets  few  who  will  acknowl- 
edge that  what  he  does  has  anything  to  do 
with  life.  Still  we  are  confident  we  feel  a 
progress." 

Mr  Dwight  then  went  on  to  indicate  the 
means  of  developing  the  popular  taste  in  i 
music,  and  at  the  close  of  the  article  sug-  ] 
gested  the  union  of  the  private  musical  > 
circles  which  had  enjoyed  choice  perform- 
ances in  various  houses  into  a  musical  pub- 
lic which  no  artist  need  despise. 

He  also  suggested  that  some  of  the  most 
accomplished   and   refined   musicians     in 
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Boston  nhobld  iustltute  a  series  of  clmap 
in.stru..,  iike     the     quartet 

concerts     or     the     "i  I  its"    of 

les  in  England,  and  perform 
quartets  and  occasionally  a  sym- 
phony by  the  best  masters  and  no 
other  and  by  repetition  of  the  best  placet 
imbue  the  audience,  which  should  he  lo 
some  extent  composed  of  subscribers  to  the 
course,  with  a 

Studious  and  Interested  Spirit. 

No  man  in  this  community  has  done  so 
much  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  musi- 
cal culture  which  is  the  just  pride  of  thin 
city  as  John  S.  Dwight,  and  no  man  has 
been  so  wisely  critical  in  the  choice  of 
means  by  which  to  accomplish  bis  ends. 

As  an  officer  and  leading  spirit  of  the 
Harvard  musical  association  he  did  much 
to  insoire  the  liberality  and  zeal  which  se- 
cured for  Boston  the  symphony  concerts, 
the  noble  Music  hall  and  the  great  organ. 

Mr  Dwight  besides  did  work  in  literary 
criticism,  and  his  productive  energy 
touched  literature  and  life  at  various 
points. 

in  his  various  undertakings  the  noble 
character  and  individuality  of  the  man 
were  strikingly  apparent  and  gave  him  in 
his  advanced  years  a  strong  hold  upon  the 
regard  and  esteem  of  the  community. 

Mr  Dwight  was  a  strenuous  supporter  of 
liberalism  in  religion  and  politics. 

He  sympathized  with  the  antislavery 
movement  and  took  an  active  port  in 
bringing  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  school  for  the  blind,  of 
which  he  was  a  trustee,  to  its  present  ad- 
vanced position. 

In  recognition  of  his  unselfish  services  to 
the  higher  Interests  of  the  community, 
which  left  him  in  his  old  age  in  strait- 
ened circumstances,  some  of  his  friends 
made  up  a  fund  for  him  several 
years  since,  and  the  tribute  was  ac- 
cepted in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  given. 

Mr  Dwight  was  a  widower,  his  wife  bar- 
ing died  about  30  years  ago. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  famous  literary 
club  over  which  Dr  Holmes  has  so  long  pre- 
sided, and  of  the  St  Botolph  club. 

Despite  his  advanced  years,  he  was  full 
of  physical  as  well  as  intellectual  vitality, 
and  his  cheery  face  and  white  hair  were  to 
be  seen  in  the  most  refined  and  cultivated 
circles  of  the  Hub. 
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J.  S.  DWIGHT  DEAD. 


FOUNDER  Of  3IUSIC    HALL 
AND    SIMPHONIES. 


He  Earned  the  Title  of  "The  Apostle  of  Har- 
mony,'' and  Was  Closely  Allied  to  Husical 
and  Literary  Matters— Sounded  Oat  Four 
Score  Years— Founder  of  Musical  Journal. 

With  the  death  of  J.  S.  Dwight,  disap- 
pears from  among;  the.  names  of  Boston's 
distinguished  citizens,  a  name  which  has 
for  more  than  half  a  century  been  closely 
identified  -with  the  musical  and  literary  in- 
terests of  our  city.  He  had,  indeed,  been 
called  the  "Apostle  of  Harmony"  in  Boston; 
for  to  him.  more,  perhaps  then  ro  any  other, 
is  due  the  musical  atmosphere  which 
vades  Boston. 

Mr.  Dwight  was  born  in  this  eity  in  May 
of  the  year  1813,  hence  he.  a  few  months 
ago,  entered  upon  his  81st  year.  He  was 
educated  at  the  public  schools  and  at  Har- 
vard College,  where  he  ltjs  graduated  at 
the  age  of  Id  in  t  lie  class  of  1832.  He  had 
some  notable  classmates.  Among  these 
were  J.  G.  Abbott.  G.  T.  Curtis.  Dr.  Estes 
Howe,  John  Holmes.  H.  W.  Bellows.  Sam- 
uel Osgood,  J.  S.  Warren,  Charles  Mason 
and  Alanson  Tucker.  Some  of  these 
are  still  living:  the  majority  are 
dead;  hut  all  made  for  themselves  names 
fragrant  in  the  lapse  of  years.  Upon 
ing  college  he  entered  the  Harvard  Diviniry 
School,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1838 
with  seven  other  students,  all  of  whom 
were  men  of  ability.  Theodore  P:;rker  was 
one  of  these  graduates,  Dr.  G.  E.  Ellis,  pres- 
ident of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Soci- 
ety  -.vas    another,  and    others    bore   nam  -s 
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perhaps  equally  well  known  in  after  years. 
He  was  first  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Unita- 
rian church  in  Northampton.  This  was  in 
1840,  and  here  he  remained  six  years. 

During  this  period  he  evinced  a  warm 
interest  in  literature,  and  did  some  excel- 
lent work  with  his  peu.  Among  other 
things  he  made  and  published  a  volume  of 
fine  translations  from  the  German,  includ- 
ing some  of  the  minor  poems  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller.  He  also  became  a  contributor  to 
The  Dial,  a  magazine  of  which  Margaret 
Fuller  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  were  *he 
editors,  and  upon  the  pages  of  which  were 
found  the  writings  of  that  brilliant  coterie 
in  which  were  "included  George  Ripley, 
Theodore  Parker,  H.  D.  Thoreau,  A.  B. 
Aleott,  F.  H.  Hedge  and  W.  H.  Charming. 

It  was  his  devotion  to  music,  however, 
for  which  Mr.  Dwight  was  especially  note- 
worthy, and  this  devotion  began  at  an  early 
age  ami  continued  until  he  became  far  ad- 
vanced in  life.  "With  the  hope  of  elevating 
the  public  taste  and  increasing  the  interest 
of  the  people  in  music  of  the  highest  class, 
he  prepared  a  course  of  lectures  upon  Bach, 
Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven  and 
other  great  composers.  These  lectures  were 
delivered  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia and  other  cities,  and  did  much  to 
awaken  popular  attention  to  classical  mu- 
sic, and  to  develop  the  love  and  apprecia- 
tion of  it  in  this  country.  In  an  article  in 
the  first  number  of  the  Dial,  July,  1810,  he 
reviewed  the  concerts  of  the  previous  win- 
ter in  Boston,  and  pointed  out  the  needs  of 
the  community  in  higher  musical  culture. 
An  extract  from  one  of  his  writings  serves 
as  a  hint  of  the  condition  of  the  Boston  pub- 
lic mind  at  the  time  as  regards  an  interest 
in  classical  music. 

"We  cannot  Hatter  ourselves  for  a  mo- 
ment," he  says,  "that  we  of  Boston  are,  or 
shall  bs  for  years,  a  musical  people.  The 
devoted  lover  of  the  art  is  only  beginning  to 
be  countenanced  and  recognized  as  one  bet- 
ter than  an  idler.  He  must  still  keep  apol- 
ogizing to  his  incredulous  practical  neigh- 
bors for  the  heavenly  influence  which 
haunts  him. .  He  does  not  live  in  a  genial 
atmosphere  of  music,  but  in  the  cold  east 
wiud  of  utility:  and  meets  few  who  will  ac- 
knowledge that  what  he  does  has  anything 
to  do  with  life.  Still  we  are  confident  we 
feel  a  progress." 

Mr.  Dwight  suggested  that  some  of  the 
most  accomplished  and  re  lined  musicians  in 
Boston  should  institute  a  series  of  cheap 
instrumental  concerts  like  the  Quartette 
concerts  or  the  "classic  concerts"  of 
Moscheles  in  England,  and  perform 
quartettes  and  occasionally  a  symphony  by 
the  best  masters  and  no  other,  and  by 
repetition  of  the  best  pieces  imbue  the 
audience,  which  should  be  to  some  extent 
composed  of  subscribers  to  the  course,  with 
a  studious  and  interested  spirit.  Not  only 
did  he  labor  thus  with  his  pen,  but  he  was 
influential  in  forming  a  society  which  has 
done  much  to  ensure -the  success  of  his  own 
labors  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  music  in 
Boston,  and  to  secure  the  progress  which 
has  since  been  made.  This  is  the  famous 
Harvard  Musical  Association,  under  whose 
auspices  Music  Hall  was  built,  and  which 
was  really  the  founder  of,  and  for  many" 
years  the  sponsor  for,  the  now  famous 
Symphony  concerts. 

'Mr.  Dwight  was  also  the  founder  and  for 
many  years  the  editor  of  Dwight's  Journal 
of  Music,  which,  for  nearly  30  years,  was  a 
strong  power  in  the  musical  education  of 
this  community.  The  life-work  of  Mr. 
Dwight  was  indeed  to  mould  the  public 
taste  into  a  genuine  love  and  appreciation 
of  what  was  noblest  and  best  in  the  art  he 
loved  so  deeply.  His  musical  criticisms 
contributed  to  the  public  press  attracted  at- 
tention by  their  high  range  of  thought,  and 
the  lessons  they  strove  to  impart  were 
heeded. 

One  episode  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Dwight 
should  not  be  omitted  or  forgotten.  In  1842 
he  became  a  member  of  the  famous  Brook 
Farm  community  in  West  Roxbnry.  Among 
his  associates  at  the  time  were  G.W.  Curtis, 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  George  Ripley. 
Mr.  Dwight  joined  the  association  a  year 
after  its  establishment,  and  remained  with 
it,  teaching  literature  and  music  and  work- 
ing on  the  farm  till  it  was  broken  up  about 
half  a  dozen  years  afterward.  It  was  the 
noblest  socialistic  experiment  ever  made  in 
this  country,  and,  though  unsuccessful,  did 
much  to  stimulate  high  ideals  of  life 
and  character.  He  was  also  active 
in  promoting  philanthropic  ideas.  He  was 
a  strong  sympathizer  with  the  cause  of  anti- 
slavery  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 
Of  this  institution  he  was  for  many  years  a 
trustee.  Even  in  his  last  years  he  has  been 
active  in  good  works  and  until  recently  his 
face  and  form  have  formed  a  conspicuous 
figure  m  Boston  streets.  <t 


FUNERAL  OF  JOHN    S.    DWIGHT. 


Services  Today  at  the  Harvard  Musical 
Society's  Rooms  —  Julia  Ward  Howe 
Contributes  a  Poem. 


About  a  hundred  of  Boston's  best-known  mu- 
sical people  gathered  In  the  library  of  the  Har- 
vard Musioal  Societv  on  West  Cedar  street, 
this  noon,  to  hold  a  meeting  in  memory 
of  the  late  John  S.  Dwight.  It  was  not  at  all 
like  a  funeral,  but  mora  like  the  gathering  of 
friends  to  hid  their  old  comrade  God 
speed  on  his  long  journey  into  new  lands. 
There  were  a  few  choice  flowers  sent  by  loving 
lriends  to  grace  the  occasion;  a  wreath  of  Eng- 
lish ivy  from  the  Harvard  Musical  Society ;  a 
wreath  of  roses  and  ferns  from  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society ;  a  cross  of  English  ivy  from 
Mrs.  John  A.  Andrew,  and  a  wreath  from 
Mrs.  Richards. 

The  rooms  were  filled,  and  many  were  stand- 
ing in  the  hallway  when  the  services  were 
opened  with  singing  by  the  King's  Chapel 
choir.  Rev.  E  A.  Horton  read  several  selections 
from  the  scriptures. 

This  was  followed  by  the  singing  of  the  selec- 
tion from  "Elijah  "  "O,  Rest  in  the  Lord,"  hy 
Miss  Lena  Little.  Mr.  Horton  then  spoke  at 
length  on  the  work  of  Mr.  Dwight,  dwelling 
upon  his  love  of  that  which  was  best 
and  truest  in  this  life,  and  his  untiring 
efforts  to  live  after  the  teachings 
of  Emerson.  Tboreau  and  those  other  kindred 
spirits  with  whom  he  was  connected  in  the 
old  Brook  Farm  days.  His  rule  of  life  was  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  develop  themselves  thor- 
oughly, and  to  give  to  others  the  fruitage  of 
that  development.  He  was  a  man  of  great  con- 
sistency. Whatever  he  promulgated  in  theory 
he  clung  to  in  practice. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  then  read  a  poem 
■written  for  the  occasion.    It  was  as  follows: 

O  Presence  reverend  and  rare, 
Art  thou  from  earth  withdrawn? 

Thou  pasBest  as  the  sunshine  nits 
To  light  another  dawn. 

Surely  among  the  symphonies 

That  praise  the  ever  blest, 
Some  strophe  of  surpassing  peace 

Inviteth  thee  to  rest. 

Thine  was  the  treasure  of  a  life. 

Heart  ripened  from  within. 
Whose  many  lustres  perfected 

What  youth  did  well  begin. 

The  noble  of  thy  day 

Were  thy  companions  meet 
In  the  great  harvest  of  our  raoe. 

Crowned  with  its  priceless  wheat. 

Thv  voice  its  silver  cadence  leaves 

In  Truth's  resistless  court, 
Where  of  thy  faithful  services 

The  heralds  make  report. 

Now  thou,  a  watchful  sentinel. 
Didst  guard  the  gates  of  Song, 

That  no  unworthy  note  should  pass 
To  do  her  temple  wrong. 

Dear  are  the  traces  of  thy  days 
Mixed  in  these  walks  of  ours; 

Thy  footsteps  In  our  household  ways 
Are  garlanded  with  flowers. 

If  we  surrender,  earth  to  earth, 
The  frame  that 's  horn  to  die, 

Spirit  with  spirit  doth  ascend 
To  live  immortally. 

The  burial  was  at  Forest  Hills. 

Among  those  present  were  the  following- 
named:  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  B.  J.  Lang, 
Theodore  W.  Blake,  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Green, 
Hon.  John  F.  Andrew,  William  C.  Endicott,  Jr., 
Gardiner  S.  Lamson,  John  M.  Rodoeanaohi. 
Frank  Lynes,  Arthur  Foote,  A.  Parker  Brown 
ex-president  of  the  Cecilia  Society,  Alfred 
Ordway,  Captain  Nathan  Appleton,  Dr.  Francis 
Mlnot,  Dr.  Charles  Inches,  Carl  Faelten, 
director  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  A.  J.  C.  Sowdon,  H.  G.  Tucker,  Lyman 
Wheeler,  Joseph  Bradley,  Irving  Winslow, 
Howard  M.  Tickuor,  O.  B.  Brown,  J.  Harry 
Wheeler,  Charles  W.  Stone,  Arthur  Reed,  Carl 
Zerrahn,  Mis.  Houston  West,  Warren  E.  Loeke, 
8.  B.  Whitney,  Judge  E.  Rockwood  Hear,  John 
S.  Holmes,  John  T.  Morse,  Henry  W.  Plokering, 
Dr.  M.  Anagnos,  Rev.  J.  I.  T.  Cooiidge,  Mrs. 
Harwood.   _^_^________ 


Dear  Transcrivt ;  The  tonder  mercies  of  tho 
reportor  are  cruel.  Though  reluctant  to 
trouble  you,  I  must  ask  you  to  publish  a  partial 
correction  of  tho  report  of  some  lines  of  mine 
in  your  issue  of  Friday  last.  Verse  fourth  should 
read  as  follows :  « 

"The  noble  champions  of  thy  day 

Were  thy  companions  meet, 
Iu  the  great  harvest  of  our  race 
Sound  with  its  priceless  wheat." 
Versos  fifth  and  sixth— 

"Her  heralds  make  report,"  etc, 
"Iloxo  thou,  a  watchful  sentinel,"  etc. 
Yours,  etc., 

Julia  Wakd  Howe 
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FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  8,  1893^ 


SPIRIT  GONE,  YET  IT  UlVETH. 

Touchine  Services  Over  the  Remains 
of  Br.  John  8.  Bwight. 

With  the  tender  laying  away  of  the  re- 
mains of  Dr.  John  S.  Dwight,  the  eminent 
musical  editor  and  critic,  in  Forest  Hills 
cemetery  this  afternoon,  another  of  the 
visible  ties  that  joined  musical  Boston 
pf  today  with  its  crude  beginnings  in  the 
art  half  a  century  ago  were  forever  shut 
from  sight. 

The  ceremonies,  prior  to  the  burial,  were 
held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Harvard  Musical 
Association,  where  the  deceased,  its  presi- 
dent for  20  years,  made  his  home,  at  high 
noon,  an  hour  purposely  selected  as  typical 
of  his  idealistic  temperament  and  lofty 

C1llHT"li,tvvl' 

At  that  hour  about  100  ladies  and  gentle 
men,  prominent  in  the  musical  and  literary 
world  of, New  England  were  present  to 
assist  in  the  service  of  prayer  and  praise 
and  musical  devotion,  which  Rev.  Edward 
A.  Horton,  a  warm  admirer  aud  intimate 
friend  of  the  lamented  musician  was  to 
conduct. 

Seated  iu  front  chairs  near  the  body  of 
Mr.  Dwight  were  Dr.  Oliver  "Wendell 
Holmes  and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  and 
near  them  sat  Judge  E.  R.  Hoar  and  two 
classmates  of  the  deceased,  Messrs.  John 
T.  Morse  an  I  John  Holmes. 

The  bodv  lay  in  a  broadcloth-covered  cas- 
feet.  simple  in  design,  upon  it  being  placeda 

Larue  Wreath  of   Enelish  Ivy 
from  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  and 
a  large,  bunch  of  purole  and  white  flowers 
from  deceased's  intimate  friend,  Mrs.  Rich- 
ards, 

The  floral  offerings  were  laid  upon  the 
table  and  uoon  the  mantelpiece  near  Dy, 
beueath  an  oil  painting  of  Mr.  Dwight. 

They  weref^om  the  Handle  and  Haycten 
society,  Mrs.  Gov.  Andrew  and  other  loving 

Rev.  Mr.  Horton  began  the  service  with  a 
reading  from  Scripture,  following  that  by 
reading  a  poem  which  contained  a  beauti- 
ful tribute  to  the  character  and  work  of 
the  dead  iuan.  . . 

Then  the  choir  of  King's  Chapel,  lea  by 
Mr.  B.  .1.  Lang,  its  organist,  rendered  Cast 
Thy  Burden  Upon  the  Lord"  from  Mendel- 
ssohn's Elijah,  a  work  peculiarly  loved  by 
Mr.  Dwight.  „    ,  .  ■ '     '  -, 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  this  selection  Mr. 
Horton  delivered  an  impressive  eulogv 
upon  his  friend.  He  referred  to  the  Brook 
Farm  days  and  to  the  spirit  which  led  to 
that  movement,  saying .;  >    . 

In  the  presence  of  this  calm,  dead  face 
this  morning,  the  movement  of  whicn  lie 
was  so  prominent  a  part  comes  home  to  us 
in  all  its  living  force,  and  we  feel  that  it 
has  just  as  vital  a  place  m  our 
lives  as  if  it  were  but  of  yesterday.  Ihe 
Brook  Farm  movement  is  misunderstood 
bv  men  of  a  vounger  generation,  but  as 
long  as  America  would  last  the  names  of 
the  leaders  of  transcendentalism  would 
live  in  lustre  and  power  oveo  American 
life 

Mr  Dwight  neverfaltered  from  the  wor  Is 
lie  wrote  in  the  Dial  and  the  Harbinger. 
Though  others  grew  cynical  and  disheart- 
ened at  being  misunderstood  in  their  ideas 
and  principles,  he  was  consistent  and 
strong  in  his  to  the  end,  and  bebeved  and 
uttered  today  what  he  believed  and  uttered 
in  the  days  of  the  movement. 

Ho  felt  that  man  is  too  much  environed 
by  details  and  loses  himself  appliances  and 
»hat  while  talking  about  how  to  exist  he 
iid  but  half  exist  himself . 

The  essentials  of  the  Brook  1  arm  com- 
jnunitv  that  every  man  was  capable 
of  receiving  direct  knowledge  ot 
life  and  destiny,  and  had  the 
double  fluty  of  self-development 
or  self  culture  and  of  imparting  the  fruit- 


//<f 


atre  thereof  to  men  around  him,  tor  ino  rf 
•feneration  of  the  world  were  Mr.  Dwlirht's 
(roTerniiig-  principles  o(  life  action. 

Belierinir  with  Thoreau  that  mftn  must 
not  only  be  (moil,  but  he  urood  "for  Borne- 
thins.  '  he  had  chosen  music:  as  Ills  channel 
ol  good,  and  thrombi  it  had  striven  for  tlio 
uplifting  of  Xew  Eniiland. 

For  this  lie  stood,  worked  and  even  Bat- 
tered misunderstandings,  lie  board  mes 
sages  of  wisdom  and  truth  through  the 
harmonies  of  the  masters,  anil  no  one 
could  quicker  respond  to  the  truth  con- 
veyed in  their  masterpieces  than  one  of  his. 
rriealiatic  Receptive  Temperament. 
It  was  better  to  have  emotion  without 
action  than  action  without  emotion,  and  in 
these  materialistic  electrical  days,  it  was 
still  to  be  atiirmod  that  a  lofty  and  conse- 
crated idealism  is  the  salvation  both  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  community. 

But  he  was  not  only  an  idealist,  he  was 
also  an  organizer,  as  the  musical  associa- 
tions born  of  his  work  can  testify,  and  as 
his  devotion  to  the  noble  institution  in 
behalf  of  the  blind  in  South  Boston  wit- 
nesses. 

)t  was  the  spontaneous  and  inspirational 
in  literature  that  attracted  him.  an  in  his 
work  as  a  critic  he  stool  next  to  the  creator 
of  great  literary  or  musical  work  by  point- 
ing out  to  others  the  hidden  beauties  they 
could  not  see. 

tie  was  lovable,  sunny,  a  deep  optimist, 
and  his  work  shall  smuive  him,  proving 
that  his  dreams  were  not  in  vain. 

Mrs.  Julia  War  I  Howe  then  read  the  fol 
lowing  original  oocm  written  for  the  obse- 
quies: 

Mrs.  Howe's  Poem. 
I. 
Oil,  Presence  reverend  and  rare. 

Ml  thou  from  earlii  withdrawn? 
Thou  iiasaest  as  tue  sunshine  (ins 
!  o  light  another  dawu- 
II. 
Surely  amon;  the  symphonies 

That  praise  (.lie  over-blest 
some  strophe  of  surpassing  peace 
inyiteth  thee  to  rest. 
III. 
Thine  waa.the  treasure  of  a  life, 

Heart-ripened  from  within. 

Whose  many  lustres  perfected 

.  what  youth  did  well  hegin. 

IV. 

The  noble  champions  of  the  day 

Were  thy  companions  meet 
In  the  great  harvest  of  our  rai^e. 

Crowned  with  its  priceless  wheat. 

Thy  voice  it9  silver  cadence  leaves 

In  truth's  resistless  court, 
"Where  of  thy  faithful  services 

The  heralds  make  renort. 

VI. 

ifew  thou  a  watchful  sentinel 

Host  gnaru  the  sates  ot  sontr. 
That  no  unworthy  note  should  pass 

To  do  her  temple  wrong. 
VII. 
pear  are  the  traces  of  tliv  davs 

Jltxerl  in  these  walks  of  ours, 
Thy  footsteps  in  our  household  wavs 

Are  garlanded  with  flowers. 

VIII. 
If  we  snrrender.  earth  to  earth. 

The  frame  that's  horn  to  die, 
Spirit  with  spirit,  dolii  ascend 

To  live  imcaortahv. 

"O  Rest  in  the  Lord."  from  Elijah,  was 
sang  by  Miss  Lena  Little,  contralto  soloist 
ot  the  choir,  and  as  a  closing  selection  the 
quartet  rendered  a  translation  by  Dr. 
of  Hedges  of  Luther's  famous  hvm,  "A 
Mighty  Fortress  Is  Our  God." 
JPeople  Present. 

AmODg  the  many  prominent  people  pres- 
ent at  the  services  were  Carl  Zerrahn  of 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  society,  George 
Baty  Blake,  Frank  Garrison  and  Mrs.  Gar- 
rison, ex-Mayor  Samuel  Green,  ex-Repre- 
sentative John  F.  Andrew,  William 
Kndicott,  Jr..  John  M.  Rodocanachi, 
the  Greek  consul,  Mr.  Gardner  S. 
Lamsoii.  Mr.  Ed  warn  Pelham  Dodd.  Arthur 
Foote,  Parker  Browne,  A'lfred  Onlway, 
'  :apt.  Nathau  Anpletou,  Dr.  Francis  Minot, 
George  H,  Ghickering,  Ernst  Perabo.  J.  C. 
It.  Parker,  Eliot  Pratt,  Carl  Faelten, 
Lyman  Wheeler.  Hiram  G.  Tucker,  Charles 
W.  stone,  president  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society;  J.  H.Wheeler,  Alfred  H. 
Hersey,  S.  B.  Whitney,  A.  J.  C.  Sow-den,  H. 
M,  Ticknor,  E.  Winslow.  H.  "v\ .  Pickering, 
Dr.  B.  A.  Gould.  M.  Anagnos.  superinten- 
dent of  the  Perkins'  Institution  of  the 
Blind.  Rev.  J.  I.  F.  Coolidge,  Mrs.  Kar- 
wood,  Mrs.  Houston  West  and  Warren  E. 
Locke. 

There  were  no  pallbearers. 

After  the  friends  had  passed  around  the 

:  bier  to  look  for  the  last  time  upon  the  face 

of  the  deceased,  the  body  was  borne  to  its 

last  resting  place,  accomnanied  only  by  the 

most  intimate  friends. 
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SEPTEMBER  14,  1893. 


READY  FOR  THE  BUND 


Improvements  ami  Repairs 
at  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion. 


An  Electric  System    Introduced 

and  a  Night  Watchman  to  be 

Employed. 

WHILE  ths  pupils  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the 
Blind  have  been  away 
during  the  vacation  sea- 
son, those  in  charge  of  the  institution 
have  been  actively  engaged  in  super- 
intending many  and  extensive  repairs 
and  improvements.   . 

Some  of  the  repairs  that  have  been 
made  are  those  which  were  most 
needed.  In  the  large  dining  room,  in 
the  central  portion  of  the  main  build- 
ing, which  had  settled  somewhat,  the 
ceiling  has  been  removed,  and  in  its 
place  large  steel  beams  have  been 
placed,  which  will  strengthen  it  con- 
siderably. 

The  stairs  in  the  west  wing  of  the 
main  building,  have  been  completely 
removed,  and  new  ones  erected.  The 
new  staircases  are  of  hard  pine,  ash 
and  cherry,  linished  in  natural  wood 
to  carry  out  the  corresponding  finish 
of  the  rest  of  the  building. 

The  stairways  and  entries,  leading 
from  the  rotunda  to  the  hall,  have 
been  completely  refimshed  in  ash,  and 
re-plastered. 

In  the  bath-rooms  in  the  girls'  cot- 
tages, on  Fourth  street,  new  black 
walnut  wash  bowl  cases,  with  marble 
bowls  and  tops,  have  been  placed, 
which  adds  much  finish  to  those  por- 
tions of  the  cottages. 

The  metal  work  on  the  roofs  of  the 
main  building,  girls'  gallery,  and  the 
brick  school  building,  have  all  been  re- 
painted.- 

This,  with  the  ordinary  finishing 
touches,  renders  the  buildings  in  first- 
class  condition,  for  the  reception  of  the 
pupils  on  Wednesday  of  next  week. 

It  has  been  decided  to  employ  a 
night  watchman  tor  the  buildings,  and 
this  has  necessitated  supplying  the  in- 
stitution with  an  entire  electric  system. 
This  consists  of  an  electric  clock,  in 
the  small  reception  room  of  the  main 
building,  which  is  connected  with  five 
stations,  four  of  which  are  located  in 
different  parts  of  the  main  building, 
and  one  in  the  library  building  on 
Fourth  street. 

Another  improvement,  and  a  wel- 
come one,  is  that  of  a  water  motor 
which  has  been  substituted  for  blowing 
the  organ  in  place  of  muscular  power. 

The  personnel  of  the  corps  of  teach- 
ers has  been  somewhat,  changed. 


Boston  lias  lost  another  of  the  men  who 
have  done  much  to  shape  its  destiny. 
Will  the  symphony  concerts,  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  festivals,  or  any  other  m 
event  in  Boston,  seem  complete  without  the 
personal  presence  of  John  S.  Dwight?  Some 
of  us  knew  just  where  to  look  for  him,  and 
could  tell  by  the  sunlight  or  cloud  of  his 
countenance  just  what  weather  to  expect  in 
the  article  which  proceeded  from  his  pen. 
If  Bach  or  Mendelssohn  or  Mozart  was  on 
the  programme,  there  was  a  prophecy  of  fair 
weather,  if  the  performer  gave  the  music 
the  ghost  of  a  chance.  If  Wagner  was  on 
the  programme,  it  was  doomed  from  the  out- 
set. In  most  of  his  writings  Mr.  Dwight 
found  it  much  easier  to  praise  than  to 
blame.  He  was  often  a  eulogist  instead  of 
a  critic;  but,  when  it  came  to  Wagner,  Mr. 
Dwight  could  hardly  do  justice.  And  he 
had  this  coigne  of  advantage,  that  he  criti- 
cised Wagner's  music  mainly  from  tin- 
standpoint  of  the  concert  room,  where  it  is 
weakest.  His  music,  torn  away  from  its 
operatic  setting,  had  no  significance  for  a 
mind  like  that  of  Mr.  Dwight,  committed 
to  certain  musical  forms  and  traditions. 
But  through  his  journal,  his  connection 
with  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  his 
work  as  writer  and  critic,  and  his  personal 
influence,  he  did  much  to  train,  develop, 
and  inspire  musical  sentiment  in  Sew 
England  and  America.  He  was  born  at  a 
time  when  the  thralls  of  Puritanic  tradi- 
tion still  bound  musical  art  in  Xew  Eng- 
land. He  did  what  he  could  to  liberate  it 
from  a  narrow  rut  and  limitation. 


Mr.  Dwight  was  a  connecting  link  with 
the  ministry  of  William  Ellery  Channing ; 
and  the  charge  delivered  by  Channing  at 
the  ordination  of  Mr.  Dwight  as  pastor  of 
the  Second  Congregational  Church  of  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  May  20, 1S40,  has  found  a 
permanent  place  in  C'hanning's  works.  The 
charge  was  not  addressed  so  much  to  the 
individual  as  to  the  ministry  he  repre- 
sented. There  are  some  passages  in  it 
which  almost  bring  a  smile  when  conceived 
as  addressed  to  John  S.  Dwight, — the  in- 
junction, for  instance,  "to  especially  beware 
of  giving  yourself  up  to  the  popular  litera- 
ture of  the  day,  which,  however  innocent 
or  useful  as  an  amusement,  is  the  last  nu- 
triment to  form  a  powerful  mind."  But 
there  were  noble  sentiments  and  inspira- 
tions in  this  address  of  Channing  which 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  inspire  the 
young  minister.  Here,  for  instance,  are  a 
few  striking  sentences : — 

Do  not  feel  as  if  Christianity  had  spoken 
its  last  word  and  had  nothing  more  to  say. 
It  is  the  characteristic  of  divine  truth  that 
it  is  inexhaustible,  infinitely  fruitful. 

There  is  a  light  to  which  others  are 
strangers  that  visits  the  inward  eye  of  the 
man  who  contends  with  evil  in  himself  and 
is  true  to  his  convictions  of  duty. 

We  learn  the  divinity  through  a  divine 
principle  within  ourselves. 

Love  gave  being,  unity,  harmony,  to  the 
universe,  and  is  the  only  light  in  which  the 
universe  can  be  read. 

Remember  that  the  best  preparation  for 
enforcing  any  Christian  virtue  is  to  bring 
it  into  vigorous  action  in   your  own  breast. 


//? 


There  are  many  other  quotable  passages 
in  this  stimulating  address  which  may  well 
he  commended  to  every  man  who  is  enter- 
ing the  ministry.  There  is  one  reference  in 
the  discourse  which  shows  that  the  tastes 
which  afterwards  drew  Mr.  D wight  out  of 
the  Christian  ministry  were  known  to  Chan- 
ning.  "You  delight  in  poetry  and  the  fine 
arts ;  but  remember  that  the  divinest  art  is 
that  which  studies  and  creates  the  beauty, 
not  of  outward  form,  hut  of  immortal  vir- 
tue,— which  creates,  not  statues  and  pict- 
ures, but  holy  and  disinterested  men." 
And  there  is  one  injunction  which,  though 
applied  to  religion,  might  also  be  applied 
to  music  and  dramatic  art,  "  While  you 
honor  antiquity,  you  must  remember  that 
the  past  has  not  done,  and  could  not  do, 
the  work  of  the  present ;  that  in  religion, 
as  in  all  things,  progress  is  the  law  and 
happiness  of  the  race;  that  our  own  time 
has  its  task,  and  has  wants  which  the  pro- 
visions of  earlier  times  cannot  satisfy." 


Mb.  Dwight  was  a  Brook  Farmer,  though 
we  suspect  that  he  did  more  farming  in  the 
field  of  the  imagination  than  he  did  in  the 
solid  world  of  fact.  But  he  taught  there 
music  and  the  classics,  and  wrote  for  the 
Dial  and  the  Harbinger.  He  was  the  mas- 
ter of  a  rich  and  delightful  literary  style. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  read  his  musical  criti- 
cisms, whether  one  agreed  with  him  or  not. 
Music  furnished  his  inspiration,  but  it 
found  expression  rather  in  literary  than  in 
musical  composition.  A  writer  in  the  Bos- 
ton Transcript,  whose  article  is  elsewhere 
published,  has  given  a  musician's  analysis 
and  estimate  of  his  character.  Perhaps  it 
was  because  Mr.  Dwight  translated  some 
from  Goethe  and  Schiller  that  the  only  one 
of  his  poems  which  attained  wide  currency 
has  often,  in  this  country,  been  attributed 
to  Goethe.  Now  that  he  has  gone  to  his 
rest  and  another  sphere,  his  own  words  may 
well  be  quoted: — 

Sweet  is  the  pleasure 

Itself  cannot  spoil ! 
19  not  true  leisure 

One  with  true  toil? 

Thou  that  wouldst  taste  it, 

Still  do  thy  best. 
Use  it,  not  waste  it, 

Else  'tis  no  rest. 

Wouldst  behold  beauty 

Near  thee,  all  round  ? 
Only  hath  duty 

Such  a  sight  found. 

Rest  is  not  quitting 

The  busy  career: 
Rest  is  the  fitting 

Of  self  to  its  sphere. 

'Tis  the  brook's  motion, 

Clear  without  strife, 
Fleeing  to  ocean 

After  its  life. 

Deeper  devotion 

Nowhere  hath  knelt, 
Fuller  emotion 

Heart  never  felt. 

'Tis  loving  and  serving 

The  highest  and  best ; 
'Tis  onward,  unswerving, 

And  that  is  true  rest. 


JOHN  SULLIVAN  DWIGHT. 

The  remarkable  man  who  has  just  passed 
away  was  one  of  the  most  unique  figures 
Boston  has  ever  claimed  as  her  own.  Men 
of.  naturally  fine  and  sensitive  artistic  nat- 
ure, yet  without  productive  promptings, 
are  not  very  uncommon.  Neither  is  it  very 
seldom  that  we  find  a  man  of  this  sort  who 
has   been   content  to  develop   his  esthetic 


bent  in  a  wholly  general  way,  without  giving 
much  heed  to  the  minutiae  of  special,  quasi- 
technical  cultivation  in  any  particular  direc- 
tion. But  it  is  exceedingly  seldom  that  one 
finds  such  a  man  pass  a  long  life  in  inti- 
mate, almost  daily,  communion  with  litera- 
ture and  the  fine  arts,  and  preserve  intact 
all  the  native  spontaneity  and  naivete  of  his 
feelings,  so  that  he  remains  quite  free  from 
any  taint  of  self-conscious  dilettantism, 
wholly  uninfluenced  by  merely  artificial 
standards. 

What  most  made  Dwight  remarkable  was 
his  inveterate  instinct  for  culture,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  mere  learning.  Perhaps  it 
may  have  been  in  a  large  measure  a  cer- 
tain unconquerable  mental  indolence  that 
prompted  him  always  to  take  the  royal  road 
in  everything,  to  skip  lightly  over  the  dry 
rudiments  of  every  study, — or  what  to  men 
otherwise  disposed  would  have  been  study, — 
and  absorb  immediately  what  he  could  of  its 
final  essence.  Mentally  indolent  he  cer- 
tainly was  to  a  high  degree :  he  abominated 
work.  The  necessity  for  work  seemed  to 
him,  upon  the  whole,  a  sad  mistake  in  the 
scheme  of  the  universe ;  and,  though  he  did 
a  good  deal  of  it,  first  and  last,  in  the 
course  of  his  life,  it  was  never  otherwise 
than  irksome  to  him.  He  worked,  as  it 
were,  under  protest.  Yet,  making  all  due 
allowance  for  this  mental  indolence  of  his, 
one  must  recognize  also  that  his  inveterate 
longing  for  complete  intellectual  digestion 
and  assimilation  led  him,  as  by  an  inborn 
instinct,  to  bring  his  mind  to  bear  only 
upon  what  was  really  digestible  and  assimi- 
lable by  it.  He  felt  that  mere  knowledge, 
or  half- knowledge,  was  of  no  genuine  use 
to  a  man,  that  only  that  knowledge  which 
has  become  so  thoroughly  part  and  parcel  of 
the  man's  own  self  as  to  he  convertible  into 
feeling  and  instinct  is  really  valuable.  So 
he  threw  open  his  mental  receptivity  only 
in  the  direction  whence  intellectual  or  artis- 
tic experiences  would  come  of  themselves  to 
meet  it,  and  would  leave  their  indelible 
trace  on  the  retina  of  his  mind  of  their  own 
accord  and  without  any  effort  on  his  part. 
And  what  he  got  in  this  way  he  did  com- 
pletely and  thoroughly  digest :  it  was  ab- 
sorbed into  his  very  being,  and  became  a 
functional  part  of  himself.  None  but  the 
most  absolutely  genuine,  true,  and  inde- 
structible artistic  nature  could  have  gone 
through  life  on  such  a  plan  without  inevi- 
table ruin ;  but  Dwight  got  no  harm  from 
it :  the  pure  gold  of  his  aesthetic  sense  was 
only  more  and  more  refined  by  the  ordeal. 
His  naivete  of  perception,  his  ever-youthful 
enthusiasm,  his  ineradicable  power  of  en- 
joyment, feeld,  out  unimpaired  to  the  end, 
What  he  was  he  was  genuinely  and  thor- 
oughly. Fashion  had  no  hold  on  him,  and 
his  refinement  never  had  a  touch  of  dandy- 
ism nor  fiDical  affectation. 

Dwight's  artistic  gift  was  of  a  very  gen- 
eral sort.  His  choice  of  music  from  among 
the  fine  arts  as  his  daily  companion  through 
life  was  undoubtedly  less  owing  to  any  spe- 
cial aptitude  than  to  the  extraordinary  viv- 
idness and  intensity  with  which  musical 
impressions  affect  almost  all  artistic  nat- 
ures. Music  was  the  art  which  could  be 
enjoyed  most  intensely,  immediately,  and 
with  the  least  effort.  So  he  took  to  music. 
What  Carlyle  called  that  "kind  of  inarticu- 
late, unfathomable  speech,  which  leads  us 
to  the  edge  of  the  infinite,  and  lets  us  for 
moments  gaze  into  that,"  was  just  the  art 
of  all  others  to  appeal  most  strongly  and 
irresistibly  to  a  dreamy,  sybaritic,  and  in- 
tellectually luxurious  nature  like  Dwight's. 
His  life-long  communion  with  it  was,  as  it 


were,  predestined.  Of  specifically  musical 
organization  he  had  extremely  little:  his 
only  native  aptitude  for  the  art  consisted  in 
what  is  commonly  called  a  "fair  ear"  and 
great  general  Ksthetic  sensibility.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  he  ever  really  studied 
music :  his  technical  knowledge  of  the  art 
was  always  slight.  He  could  read  notes  and 
work  his  way  through  pianoforte  scores  on 
that  instrument,  although  he  never  even 
began  (nor  tried  to  begin)  to  master  its 
technique.  When  in  college,  he  played  the 
clarinet  a  little  in  the  Pierian  Sodality. 
He  had  a  certain,  rather  superficial,  knowl- 
edge of  the  rudiments  of  harmony  and  a 
somewhat  more  exact  and  extended  ac- 
quaintance with  the  rules  of  musical  form. 
His  knowledge  of  musical  terminology, 
however,  was  comprehensive  and  exact, — 
astonishingly  so  in  one  whose  technical 
knowledge  of  the  art  itself  was  so  incom- 
plete. He  never  developed  anything  that 
could  fairly  be  called  musical  facility:  he 
never  handled  musical  notation  with  the 
ease  of  a  craftsman,  and  always  found  some 
difficulty  in  following  performances  from 
the  score,  especially  when  things  went  at 
a  rapid  tempo.  His  naturally  musical  ear 
never  developed  to  more  than  an  average 
pitch  of  delicacy:  technical  slips  seldom 
disturbed  him;  and  "rough  performances" 
fully  satisfied  him,  if  the  right  spirit  was 
there. 

Yet,  with  and  in  spite  of  all  this,  his 
musical  instincts  and  perceptions  were,  in 
a  certain  high  respect,  of  the  finest.  He 
was  irresistibly  drawn  toward  what  is  pure, 
noble,  and  beautiful,  and  felt  these  things 
with  infinite  keenness.  He  had  an  inborn 
and  unconquerable  horror  of  the  merely 
grandiose,  of  what  is  big  without  being 
great,  of  the  factitiously  intense,  of  the 
trivial  and  vulgar.  He  was  an  optimist 
through  and  through,  and  wished  all  art  to 
be  as  optimistic  as  himself.  What  was 
morbid  had  little  attraction  for  him ;  and 
the  divinities  he  most  worshipped  were  the 
"healthy,  eupeptic" composers, — Bach,  Han- 
del, Haydn,  Mozart,  Gluck,  Beethoven, 
Schubert,  Weber,  and  Mendelssohn.  Of  the 
more  morbidly  sensitive  and  analytically 
introspective  composers  he  could  only  sym- 
pathize with  those  in  whom  he  found  mor- 
bid sensibility  constantly  cured  and  atoned 
for  by  immaculate  beauty  and  perfect  clar- 
ity of  expression,  such  as  Schumann  and 
Chopin.  His  utter  distaste  for  music  of  the 
more  modern  schools — for  Berlioz,  Liszt, 
Wagner,  and  even  Baff  and  Brahms — has 
too  often  been  ascribed  to  sheer  prejudice. 
No  doubt  prejudice  did  play  some  part  in 
the  matter :  these  modern  men  came  upon 
Dwight  somewhat  late  in  life,  when,  al- 
though he  retained  all  his  naivete  and  en- 
thusiasm, his  musical  receptivity  had  be- 
come to  a  certain  extent  anchylosed  into 
immobility,  and  he  found  it  difficult  to 
throw  off  old  habits  and  adopt  new  points 
of  view.  But  there  was,  nevertheless,  a 
deeper  and  more  solid  ground  for  his  abhor- 
rence of  these  composers :  the  whole  essen- 
tially modern  spirit  that  pervades  their 
work,  with  all  its  high-strung  nervous  en- 
ergy, restless  striving,  and  lack  of  serenity 
and  repose,— the  way  in  which  their  music 
reflects  the  characteristic  strenuousness  and 
turmoil  of  modern  life,— were  totally  anti- 
pathetic to  his  nature.  He  was  essentially 
a  Hellene  and  an  idealist:  any  too  drastic 
and  realistic  presentation  of  the  morbid  side 
of  life  shocked  his  finer  sensibilities,  and 
seemed  to  him  unworthy  of  the  sacredness 
of  art. 

Upon  the  whole,  Dwight  was  a  man  con- 


siderably  astray  in  this  nineteenth  century 
of  ours,  with  its  hurry,  bustle,  and  fierce 
struggle  for  existence:  if  he  could  sympa- 
thize with  and  honor  its  aims,  he  thoroughly 
detested  its  methods,  and  could  never  be 
brought  to  see  that  these  methods  were  the 
necessary  outgrowth  of  its  aims.  Beauty 
and  ideality  were  to  him  the  only  important 
realities:  what  was  merely  practical  and, 
as  the  common  phrase  goes,  "useful,"  seemed 
to  him  superfluous  and  impertinent.  It  is 
related  of  him  that,  when  the  building  in 
which  he  lived  at  Brook  Farm  took  fire  and 
was  burned  to  the  ground,  he  straightway 
ran  up  to  the  top  of  a  neighboring  hillock 
and  was  lost  in  ecstasy  at  the  beauty  of  the 
flames  against  the  dark  sky.  The  anecdote 
is  sharply  characteristic.  Of  what  is  called 
nowadays  "enterprise"  he  had  no  concep- 
tion :  for  mere  Athenian  curiosity,  the  com- 
mon greed  for  accumulating  indigestible 
facts,  he  had  a  supreme  contempt.  Prob- 
ably the  compliment  paid  his  paper, 
Dwight' s  Journal  of  Mime,  that  most  pleased 
him  was  one  Kichard  Grant  White  once 
wrote  him:  that  it  was  "not  a  newsy  paper, 
— a  vile  phrase  for  a  still  viler  thing!"  He 
was  never  in  a  hurry,  and  never  could  un- 
derstand why  any  one  should  be. 

For  such  a  man  to  edit  a  paper  of  any 
sort  certainly  had  its  whimsical  side.  Yet, 
if  we  look  more  closely  into  the  matter,  we 
shall  see  that  it  was  just  because  Dwight 
was  what  he  was  that  DwighVs  Journal 
of  Music  was  so  admirable  a  paper.  It  cer- 
tainly was  the  highest -toned  musical  period- 
ical of  its  day,  all  the  world  over.  In  it 
Dwight's  fineness  of  artistic  instinct  and 
his  unflinching  intellectual  honesty  found 
adequate  expression.  He  has  often  been 
praised  for  the  courage  he  showed  in  stand- 
ing to  his  guns  as  he  did,  through  thick 
and  thin.  Indeed,  his  moral  courage  was 
something  wonderful,  and  all  the  more  so 
for  being  wholly  unconscious ;  for  it  never 
occurred  to  him  that  it  took  any  "courage" 
to  say  just  what  he  thought,  utterly  regard- 
less of  consequences.  Then  he  was  a  born 
critic  in  the  highest  sense, — not  a  man 
whose  exact  technical  knowledge  of  his 
subject  enables  him  to  discourse  learnedly 
and  irrefragably  on  it,  not  one  whose  com- 
parison of  a  work  of  art  with  acknowledged 
standards  would  be  academically  instructive, 
but  a  man  of  the  keenest  perceptions  of 
beauty  and  grandeur,  who  could  make  you 
see  the  beauty  he  saw  and  make  you  feel 
with  him  the  grandeur  he  felt.  In  all  crit- 
icism there  is  perhaps  nothing  superior  to 
his  wonderful,  thrice  wonderful  analysis  of 
Mozart's  "Don  Giovanni"  which  appeared 
in  one  of  the  early  issues  of  his  Journal  of 
Music.  Well  might  Theodore  Parker  (who, 
by  the  by,  was  thoroughly  unmusical)  ex- 
claim after  reading  it,  "To  think  of  a 
man's  being  able  to  make  all  that  out  of  an 
opera !"  It  is  more  than  an  analytical  crit- 
icism :  it  is  a  work  of  art ! 

Indeed,  Dwight's  specific  literary  faculty 
was  as  fine  as  that  of  any  born  American 
who  ever  wrote:  his  style  was  at  once  brill- 
iant, solid,  and  impeccable.  Better  prose 
than  his  it  were  hard  to  find  anywhere. 
For  facility  and  neatness,  for  elegance  and 
unforced  grace,  it  approached  that  of  the 
best  French  masters.  His  gift  for  writing 
verse,  too,  was  conspicuous ;  and,  although 
he  had  neither  creative  genius  nor  prompt- 
ings, he  made  some  of  the  very  best  transla- 
tions of  well-nigh  untranslatable  German 
poetry  in  existence.  No  one  else  has  suc- 
ceeded so  well  as  he,  when  at  his  best,  in 
preserving  the  aroma  of  Heine's  poetry  in 
an  English  version.  Though  probably  his 
greatest  feat  in  this   line  was  his  transla- 
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tion  of  Luther's  "Ein'  feste  Burg,"  in 
which  he  dared  to  retain  all  the  rugged, 
masculine  strength  of  the  original.  He  al- 
ways had  the  courage  of  his  convictions, 
and  this  showed  itself  quite  as  plainly  in 
his  literary  and  poetic  style  as  in  his  ex- 
pression of  opinion.  He  had  the  faculty  of 
finding  the  right  word  and  daring  to  use 
it,  whatever  it  might  be.     How  his 

"An'  were  this  world  of  devils  full, 
All  hungry  to  devour  us, 

Tet,  fearing  naught,  we'll  stand  the  pull, 
They  shall  not  overpow'r  us!" 

makes  all  other  current  Engish  versions 
seem  like  rose-water!  Here  you  feel  there 
is  a  man's  hand  at  the  bellows!  You  hear 
Luther  himself  speak! 

Personally,  Dwight  was  the  most  genial 
of  companions.  His  inveterate  optimism, 
his  sunny  nature,  and  unspoilable  power  of 
enjoyment  were  contagious.  Few  men  prob- 
ably ever  enjoyed  life  as  he  did :  to  him  life 
was  all  roses,  with  never  a  thorn, — save, 
perhaps,  in  the  (to  him)  minor  matter  of 
Wagner,  Liszt  &  Co.  Whether  it  was  a  fine 
day,  a  fair  landscape,  a  poem,  a  Beethoven 
symphony,  or  a  lobster  salad  with  a  bottle 
of  champagne,  his  enjoyment  of  it  was 
something  wonderful  to  contemplate.  And 
external  conditions  had  but  little  influence 
upon  his  delight  in  the  good  things  of  this 
life, —  intellectual,  spiritual,  or  fleshly. 
Even  in  times  and  circumstances  that  would 
have  driven  other  men  to  the  brink  of  de- 
spair, he  had  an  alchemy  that  contrived  to 
extract  some  pleasure  from  the  most  un- 
promising slag.  How  that  benign,  intel- 
lectual, sun-lit  face  of  his  will  be  missed 
from  the  seat  in  the  first  balcony  of  the 
Music  Hall,  of  which  he  was  the  almost 
never-failing  occupant  for  twenty-five  years 
or  more!  It  is  fitting  that  the  Music  Hall 
he  loved  should  go  with  him.  May  both 
rest  in  peace! — Boston  Transcript. 
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BOSTON,  SUNDAY  MORNING,  SEPT.  10. 


Last  week  passed  away  the  venerable  John  S. 
Dwight,  at  the  ripe  age  of  fourscore  years.  With 
his  memory  the  musical  growth  of  Boston  is  inti- 
I  mately  associated,  for  to  him  is  largely  due  the  in- 
terest that  was  stimulated  in  the  higher  forms  of 
I  music,  which  first  arose  some  fifty  years  ago. 
i  As  the  founder,  and  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
|  the  editor,  of  Dioight's  Journal  of  Music,  he 
t  guided  the  musical  taste  and  assisted  in  the  musical 
'  culture  of  the  public,  and  his  influence  was  salu- 
I  tary  and  valuable.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  one  has 
done  more  for  the  cause  of  music  here  than  was 
done  by  Mr.  Dwight,  after  he  hid  fairly  entered 
upon  what  proved  to  bo  his  life  work.  He  was  not 
a  musician,  in  any  Benso  of  tho  word ;  he  had  given 
but  little,  if  any,  time  to  its  serious  study  from  a 
technical  standpoint ;  and  of  the  seicnce  of  music 
his  knowledge  did  not  probe  deeper  than  the  sur- 
face ;  and  yet  he  wrote  understandingly  about  it, 
with  the  fullest  appreciation  of  its  more  intellec- 
tual qualities,  and  his  judgment  rarely  went  astray. 
It  is  true  that  his  sympathies  were  wholly  with  the 
older  musicians,  and  that  they  never  went  out  to 
those  of  the  modern  school ;  that  he  had  an  almost 
instinctive  antipathy  to  all  music  that  came  after 
Schumann,  even  to  seeing  nothing  good  in  Brahms ; 
while  his  prejudice  against  Berlioz,'  Liszt,  and 
Wagner  rendered  him  incapable  of  tolerating  them 
for  a  moment.  In  this,  however,  he  was  by  no 
means  singular,  and  his  critical  faculty  was  none 
the  less  keen  because  of  his  inability  to  discover 
beauties  in  that  which  was  opposed  to  all  the  art 
principles  that  he  had  advocated  through  life. 
Moreover,  the  modern  school  came  upon  him  at  an 
age  when  one  no  longer  receives  willingly  or  com- 
prehends readily  ideas  that  are  antagonistic  to  solidly- 
rooted  theories.  His  writings  on  the  art  show  him 
to  have  been  devoted  to  what  is  beautiful  and  up- 
lifting in  music.  He  dealt  rather  with  the  senti- 
ment it  inspired  in  him  than  with  the  thing  itself. 
As  it  was  with  the  music,  so  it  was  with  its  per- 
formance. He  did  not  exact  the  highest  possible 
finish  in  the  player  or  the  singer  if  either  were  in- 
spired by  what  he  considered  genuine  sympathy 
with  the  composer.  In  truth,  he  argued  that 
an  artist  might  have  too  much  technique,  and 
an  orchestra  too  much  precision,  and  that  the  spirit 
of  the  music  was  lost,  the  greater  the  perfection 
of  mechanism  that  was  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 
But,  despite  theso  eccentricities,  if  they  may  be 
deemed  such,  his  innate  musical  feeling  was  deep 
and  delicate,  and  his  critical  instinct  was  so  fine 
that  it  compensated  for  his  lack  of  technical  knowl- 
edge. He  did  excellent  service  in  his  day,  not  in 
the  more  profound  aspects  of  criticism,  but  in 
pointing  out  the  beautiful  and  noble  in  art,  and 
dwelling  on  it  until  he  made  his  readers  recognize 
and  appreciate  it,  He  lived  to  see  the  art  he  loved 
so  devotedly,  and  for  which  he  had  done  so  much, 
attain  to  an  importance  in  Boston  unsurpassed 
by  any  other  city  in  the  world.  He  will  be 
missed  from  the  concert  rooms,  in  which  he  has 
been  so  conspicuous  for  years,  and  also  from  those 
places  in  which  his  singularly  sunnydisposition  and 
his  genial  nature  made  him  always  welcome. 


TO  EDUCATE  CGNHECTiGUT  BLIND. 

HARTFORD,  Sept.  12.— The  State  Board 
of  Education  for  the  blind  today  decided 
to  provide  for  the  education  of  all  blind 
persons  of  suitable  age  upon  certificate 
of  town  clerk  that  they  are  ;  eligible 
under  the  law.  The  board  will  also 
clothe  them  if  necessary. 

All  blind  persons  sent  by  the  Governor 
to  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
Boston  are  to  be  under  the  control  of 
the  board.  The  salary  of  the  secretary, 
Frank  E.  Cleveland,  the  blind  lawyer, 
was  fixed  at  $1800,  $600  of  which  is  to  be 
paid  to  Mrs.  Emily  Wells  Foster,  the  as- 
sistant secretary. 


FRIDAY,    SEPTEMBER   15.  1803. 


PUBLIC    BEQUESTS    OF    $50,000. 

Many  Institutions  Remembered,  by  Mar- 
garet F.  Capen. 


Public  bequests  aggregating  more  than 
850,000  are  contained  in  tho  will  of  Margaret 
F.  Capen,  filed  in  the  Suffolk  Probate  Office. 
To  the  Children's  Mission,  277  Tremont  street, 
iB  given  819,000,  to  bo  added  to  the  Mary  F. 
Capen  fund.  The  Massachusetts  Homoeo- 
pathic Hospital  is  given  85000  to  form  a 
Capen  fund,  and  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  _  Blind  is  given  815,000  to  form  a 
fund  to  be  called  the  Stoddard-Capen  fund. 
Other  bequests  are:  The  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  85000:  ISlew  Eng- 
land Hospital  for  Women  and  Children,  85000; 
the  remainder-  of  the  estate  is  given  to  the 
Home  for  Aged  and  Indigent  Females,  Revere 
street,  to  form  a  Margaret  F.  Capen  fund.  The 
will  is  dated  May  18,  1892,  and  Samuel  F.  Mo- 
Cleary  and  William  H  Baldwin  are  appointed 
executors.  
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SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  16.   1893. 


JOHN  S.  DWIGHT. 


Emerson'i  words,  "Music  mnstc-born,"  fit 
this  man.  His  nature  was  a  symphony.  The 
orchestra  was  in  his  character,  and  tho 
"spheral  chime"  in  his  temper.  There  are  men, 
like  Lincoln,  abont  whose  disposition  there 
can  be  no  dispute.  The  heart  in  them  is  the 
source  of  harmony.  Mr.  Dwight  was  never  out 
of  tune.  No  rudeness  could  shake  his  deci- 
sion, make  discord  in  his  mind,  ruffle  his 
equable  manner  or  alter  the  melodious  tenor 
of  his  speech.  He  did  not  strive  or  cry  or  raise 
his  voice  in  the  street.  There  was  muoh  of  the 
woman  in  him. 
"Christ  was  a  maid  ere  he  was  shapen  as  a 

man," 
writes  Chaucer.  If  Jesus  was  "the  first  true 
gentleman,"  such  quality  Is  never  out  of  date. 
Daniel  Webster  observes  that  a  certain  mild- 
ness marks  great  men.  Mr.  Dwight  began  as 
a  clergyman.  But  he  stumbled  over  the  text  of 
David  and  Solomon,  that  "the  fear  of  the  Lord 
is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,"  agreeing  rather 
with  the  apocrypha,  that  "wisdom  is  a  loving 
spirit,"  as  Swedenborg  also  teaches  that  the 
divine  love  and  wisdom  go  together. 

C.  A  Babtoi» 

Lay  a  wreath  neon  his  bier. 
Though  be  he  dead  and  cannot  hear, 
No  one  may  know 
How  far  may  go 
Into  another  sphere. 
The  thought  we  give  him  now, 
Twined  with  a  flower,  wreath  or  bough. 
How  with  other  eyes  he  may  see- 
How  near,  loving  near,  he  may  be. 
How  over  the  blosoms  his   mind  may  wander. 
Thinking  how  lavishly  we  squander 
To  thought  of  him,  as  cold  and  wan 
The  choicest  flowers  men  dote  upon. 

Looking  at  his  white  form  so  slender. 

Close  to  summer  buds  robed  in  splendor, 

Thoughts  thinking  no  human  mind  prehends— 

How  forpast  longings  and  caressings 

He  may  send  back  sweet  waves  of  blessings 

To  our  hearts,  his  dear  and  fondest  friends. 

He  is  gone,  his  seat  is  emptied. 
And  no  more  can  we  be  tempted 
By  his  pleasant  word  and  smile; 
By  his  deeds  so  free  from  guile: 
And  where  erst  sweet  «husic  rolled, 
Sadly  sounds  the  requiem  tolled. 

In  the  life  he  n  ow  is  li vtng; 
With  his  mind  so  free,  forgiving— 
In  contaot  close  with  music  thrilling 
That  the  heavenly  courts  is  filling. 
Surely  all  the  masters  laden, 
Schubert,  Handel,  Mozart,  Haydn 
And  Beethoven  must  delight 
To  tonch  their  harps  in  songs  for  Dwight. 
(Ah,  heard  he  through  the  open  door 
Once  these  harmonies  before?) 

In  this  world  where  riches  canker, 
Out  from  palace  or  from  hovel, 
Where  men  delve  and  toil  and  grovel. 


Come3  no  joalousy  or  rancor- 
Revel,  friend,  in  music  splendid. 
Way  beyond  this  life  now  ended  I 

Not  with  pomp  and  organ  pealing— 
Filled  with  love  and  tender  feeling — 
With  deep-drawn  sighs  and  eyesight  dim, 
Chant  we  low  a  funeral  hymn. 
Part  we  with  his  mortal  frame- 
Left  with  us  hia  work  undone, 
Left  with  us  his  love  and  fame, 
Left  his  soul  to  lead  us  on, 

Boston,  Sept.  14, 1893. 

The  master  lay  among  his  friends,  ' 
And  words  of  hope  and  solemn  cheer, 

Leading  the  thought  to  life's  great  ends, 
Were  uttered  there  above  his  bier. 

Music,  divinest  comforter, 

Failed  not  to  bring  her  answering  chojd, 
While  Luther's  couraae  spoke  in  her, 

And  Mendelssohn's  "Rest  in  the  Lord." 

And  Poesy,  on  happy  wing, 
Soared  to  the  gates  of  Paradise, 

To  hear  his  ransomed  spirit  sing. 
Bathed  in  the  ether  of  the  Bkies. 

All  round  were  books  of  mellow  chime, 

The  symbols  of  sublimest  art, 
Caught  on  their  pages  for  all  time, 

Of  which  his  being  was  a  part. 

The  records  of  the  ancient  fire 
That  burned  in  tho  composer's  soul, 

And  rose  to  flames  of  high  desire. 
To  melt  in  one  harmonious  whole. 

And  so  he  spent  his  tranquil  days 
In  beauty's  presence,  and  with  truth. 

Unmindful  of  our  newer  ways. 
And  dwelling  in  immortal  youth. 

Maetha  Pbbey  Lowe. 


TEM    PACES, 
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GREAT  GENEROSITY. 


Margaret    A.    Capen     Leaves     Over 
$50,000  in  Public  Bequests. 

Public  bequests  aggregating  over  $50,000  are 
contained  in  the  will  o£  Margaret  A.  Caoen, 
filed  in  the  Suffolk  Probate  office.  They  are  as 
follows: 

To  the  Children's  Mission,  277  Tremont 
Street.  $19,000,  to  bo  added  to  the  Mary  F. 
Canon  fund. 

The  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hospital, 
85000,  to  form  a  Cao^n  fund. 

The  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  815,000, 
to  form  a  fund  to  be  called  the  Stoddard  Capen 
fund. 

The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  85000. 

New  England  Hospital  for  Women  and 
Children,  $5000. 

The  rest  and  residue  of  the  estate  is  given  to 
the  Home  for  Ased  and  Indigent  Females  on 
Revere  Street  to  form  a  Mar„'aret  F.  Capen 
fund. 

The  will  ii  dated  May  18.  1892.  Samuel  F. 
McCteary  and  William  H.  Baldwin  are  ap- 
pointed Executor  i 
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We  have  at  last  seen  for  ourselves   that 
wonderful  child  Helen  Keller,  and    noth- 
ing that     has     been    said   of   her   is    an 
exaggeration.     We  met   her   in    Chicago 
whither  she  had   gone  with    her   teacher 
to    take     in     the     World's    Fair.      She 
is  indeed     an   intellectual    prodigy,  and 
it  would  be   very    unwise,   and  illogical 
to      form       any     general      c  onelusions, 
based      upon        her      case.       She     has 
accomplished,     under  all   the  difficulties 
that  surround    her,    what   few    children, 
possessed  of  all  their  faculties,    could  do, 
in  the  same  length  of  time.     Her  speech 
is     wonderfully      clear      and      distinct, 


//? 


considering  the  limitations  under  which 
she  labors.  Her  voice  is  remarkably 
pleasant,  for  one  who  has  never  beard  a 
found,  and  her  command  of  language  is  no! 

only  correct,  but  elegant.  Sbe  pronounced 
our  name,  and  place  of  residence, 
and  said  "I  am  glad  to  see  J  on,"  as 
distinctly  as  any  hearing,  person  Could 
have  done.  Her  sense  of  touch  is  also 
astonishingly  acute,  recognizing  persons 
whom  she  has  met  several  times,  by 
taking  hold  of  their  hand,  and  sometimes, 
even  by  grasping  one  finger.  We  saw 
her  read  the  lips  of  people,  with  the 
greatest  facility,  by  placing  her  lingers 
upon  them,  and  in  one  instance,  she 
placed  her  hand  on  the  throat  of  a 
gentleman,  and  understood  what  he  said, 
by  feeling  the  vibrations  of  the  vocal 
chords.  She  also  uses  .the  finger 
alphabet  with  the  greatest  fluency  This 
she  always  employs  in  communicating 
with  a  person  who  is  deaf,  but  with 
hearing  people,  sheas  frequently  resorts 
to  speech.  In  one  of  our  interviews 
with  her,  we  asked  her,  if  she  had  been 
up  on  the  Ferris  Wheel.  The  reply 
came  orally,  in  clear,  full  tones:  "No,  I 
have  not.  It  is  marvellous."  A  deaf  lady 
was  introduced  to  her,  and  among  other 
things,  asked  her,  how  she  knew  the 
flowers  were  beautiful,  as  she  had  never 
seen  them.  She  turned  to  her  teacher 
and  remarked  :  "She  has  asked  me  a  very 
funny  question,"  seeming  to  think  it 
1  very  strange  that  this  lady  should 
imagine,  that  because  she  could  not  see, 
sb^e  cuuld  not  appreciate  the  beauty  of 
the  flowers,  whose  delicate  petals,  she 
could  feel,  and  whose  delicious  fragrance 
she  could  enjoy.  Her  conception  of  the 
flowers  is  certainly  a  very  sweet,  and 
poetic  idea.  She  says,  "they  are 
God's  smiles" 

She  seems  to  posses  an  inner  sense 
little  short  of  inspiration,  which  enables 
her  to  realize,  all  that  is  bright,  and  beauti- 
ful, in  the  world.  Sue  was  enjoying  the 
Fair,  about  as  much  as  any  of  its  number- 
less visitors  and  was  drinking  in  knowl- 
edge with  the  keenest  delight,  from  the 
thousand  streams,  supplied  by  this 
marvellous  Exposition.  Indeed,  she  was 
herself  the  greatest  marvel,  among  this 
grand  aggregation  of  Wonders,  and  was 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  operation  of 
the  divine  law  of  compensation,  in  this 
world  of  seeming  inequalities. 

May  she  long  live  to  exemplify  the 
truth  that  God  often  causes  the  "light  to 
shine  out  of  darkness,"  and  makes  the 
moral,  and  intellectual  desert,  blossom  as 
the  rose." 


The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the 
address  of  Dr.  Milburn,  the  blind 
preacher,  who  for  so  many  years  was 
chaplain  of  the  National  House  of  re- 
presentatives. 

The  address  was  delivered  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  World's  Congress  of  Educators 
of  the  Blind,  at  Chicago.  It  contains 
words  of  instruction,  and  encouragement 
for  all  who  are  deprived  of  sight. 

There  are  trials  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  blind;  but  into  their  lot   there    enters 


a  beauty   of  sympathy  and   of    tenderness 
experienced  by  no  others,  a  kindness  and 

tenderness  of  voice  and    an    eagerness    to 

render  assistance,  which  others  do  not 
receive.  I  have  often  been  touched  to 
note  the  immediate  change1  of  voice  the 
instant  it  is  perceived  that  I  am  blind, 
and  1  think  I  am  a  means  of  blessing  in 
the  opportunity  afforded  to  exercise 
chanty.  There  is  a  door  into  human 
nature  open  to  ami  by  the  blind,  as  to  no 
one  else.  This  privilege  sometimes  be- 
comes a  disadvantage.  Visitors  at  our 
institutions  are  surprised  at  what  seems 
to  them  the  wonderful  :  ccomplishmeuts 
of  the  pupils.  They  express  their  »dmi- 
lalioa  too  lavishly  and  injtldii  iously,  ami 
the  children  are  treated  to  too  much 
■'praise  and  pudding."  The  amount  of 
self-admiration  and  vanity  thus  engender- 
ed is  a  great  misfortune.  The  Spartan 
method  is  the  best  for  all.  No  man  who 
is  not  put  upon  his  mettle  develops  his 
best  lurccs.  YvTe  all  need  the  discipline 
of  pain,  poverty,  and  misfortune.  I  do 
not  mean  to  advocate  severe  measures, 
but  I  would  awaken  self-respect  rather 
than  pity. 

The  old  representation  of  blindness  as 
an  aged  man  with  gray  hair  and  stooping 
form,  led  by  a  dog,  and  seeking  alms  of 
passers-by,  has  impressed  itself  upon  the 
public  mind.  It  is  often  my  custom  »o 
walk  bareheaded,  holding  my  hat  in  my 
hand:  One  morning;  as  I  was  standing 
thus  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  enjoying 
the  warm  sunshine,  while  waiting  for  my 
companion,  who  had  stepped  into  a 
store  to  make  a  purchase,  a  small  coin 
was  dropped  into  my  hat.  The  world 
has  come  to  blievc  that  the  blind  man 
must  be,  in  some  sort,  a  beggar.  It  can- 
not recognize  the  fact  that  he  can  earn 
his  own  livelihood. 

Mr.  Hall  has  very  justly  stated  that  the 
loss  of  the  blind  in  sense  perception  is 
from 70  to  80  per  cent;  but  he  did  not 
state  that  about  seven-tenths  of  the  seeing 
spend  most  of  their  time  in  sleep,  and, 
through  non-development  of  the  other 
senses,  go  through  life  like  fishes  through 
the  water. 

When  one  sense  is  taken  away,  a  man 
is  put  upon  his  mettle  to  find  how  to 
make  up  for  its  loss ;  and  the  degree  of 
his  success  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
effort  he  puts  into  it.  There  is  no  steal- 
ing from  God's  exchequer.  The  ability 
we  desire,  we  must  pay  for  iu  the  currency 
of  God's  realm,  and  there  is  uo.  difference 
there  between  gold  and  silver.  To  com- 
pensate for  lack  of  sight,  we  must  work 
to  develop  the  touch,  the  smell  the  hear- 
ing and  the  nervous  structure  of  the  cheek 
and  brow.  Nicholas  Saunderson,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  James  XL,  lost  his 
eyes  from  small-pox  iu  infancy.  He  had 
few  advantages  in  early  life ;  but,  later, 
he  attended  lectures  on  mathematics, 
studied  optics,  and  read  Newton's  "Prin- 
cipia."  He  showed  such  marked  ability 
that  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Whiston 
as  professor  of  Mathematics  at  Cambridge. 
By  the  sound  of  his  footsteps,  he  could 
tell  the  elimensiLius  of  a  room.  When 
engaged  with  the  students    in     taking  au 


ii  ion  oi,  ihe  in.  be  eouitl   readily 

nee  of  a  cloiid :  and  he 
would  recognize,  when  walking,  the 
character    of     oi,  ,r    him.      TblS 

of  p i     to  be   due 

upple'mi  ntai  located    in   the 

nid    the    eye.      The    unfolding 

of  I  hi   -   mi     well      •  apacitios  i>  the  first 
problem  before  us. 
There  are-  few  persona  whose  memory  is 

what  it  ought  to  be,  or  what  the  memory 

u:h  iii  earlier  days.  The  poems  of  Homer 
were  unwritten,  repeated  from  memory. 
and  banded  down  in  all  their  fulness,  thro' 
■:  •  ration  after  generation,  by  memory 
alone.  It  has  been  remarked  that  in  the 
English  Parliament  the  Latin  quotations 
of  t he  li  arncd  members  an-  all  taken  from 
the  fir.tt   book  of   Virgil.     These    early 

less. ins  made  a  deep  impression,  while 
later  ones  are  forgotten;  and,  drawing 
their  quotations  from  this  narrow  BOttTCC, 

they  go  "strutting  about  as  if  dressed   in 

the  vestments  of  the  gods."  The  memory 
of  the  blind  should  be  trained  to  show 
what  it  can  do,  and  to  lead  on  to  gri 
and  greater  accomplishments,.  The 
English  are  shocked  at  our  use  of  the 
word  '-nigger''  applied  to  our  colored 
people,  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  they 
apply  a  similar  contemptous  epithet  to 
their  own  black  subjects,  who  perform 
marvellous  feats  of  memory  impossible  to 
our  educated  people.  The  truth  is  we 
have  grown  so  intellectual  that  the  true 
basis  is  forgotten.  The  ancients  made 
memory  the  nurse  of  the  Muses.  You 
will  have  no  genuine  music  unless  the 
nurse  is  better  looked  after. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  blind,  if 
properly  trained  to  self-respect,  should 
not  become  independent,  capable  men, 
among  their  fellow-men.  Let  us  get  rid 
of  all  these  false  ideas,  stand  erect,  and  go 
on  with  life's  work,  though  in  darkness. 
God  shines  in  the  spirit;  and  I  am  not  sure 
but  he  shines  upon  the  blind  with  steadier 
rays,  for  they  who  need  most  receive 
most. 

"So    much   the    rather    thou.  Celestial 
Light, 

Shine  inward,   and    thi     mind   through 
all  her  powers 

Irradiate;  there    plant   eyes,    all 
from  thence 

Purge  and  disperse,  that  I  may  sec  and 
tell 

Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight." 


Mr.  Wood  of  Manchester  explained  the 
act  providing  for  the  education  of  blind 
children.  The  amount  to  be  appropriated 
is  not  to  exceed  8300  for  each  person,  to- 
gether with  $30  additional  for  the  necessa- 
ry traveling  expenses  of  each.  Mr.  Gunn 
of  Milford  feared  that  the  expression  "of 
suitable  age"  would  lead  to  trouble.  There 
were  700  blind  people  iu  the  state,  accord, 
ing  to  Mr.  Wood,  and,  while  he  approved 
of  the  bill,  Mr.  Gunn  thought  it  ought  to 
be  tabled  to  admit  of  further  investigation 
regarding  that  particular  point.  Mr.  Gunn 
held  that  many  blind  adults  might  be  re- 
garded as  children  within  the  strict  inter- 
pretation of  the  proposed  law.  The  bill  was 
accordingly  tabled. 


/lb 
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THE  SENSE  OF  TOUCH. 
We  are  met  as  the  threshold  by  this  moat  important  question, 
"  How  shall  all  life  come  into  the  life  of  the  child?"  In  other 
words,  "  What  shall  he  study?"  Now  comes  the  need  of  psy- 
ohology  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  From  the  moment  of  his 
birth  the  child  is  confronted  by  the  two  great  unanswered  mysteries, 
life  and  matter,  which  in  their  unity,  create  the  one  mighty,  un- 
solved problem  studied  by  man  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Of 
these  two,  energy  (life)  is  the  better  understood;  all  energy 
touohes.  Everyone  of  the  senses,  sight,  hearing,  smelling,  etc., 
comes  from  and  is  the  sense  of  tonch.  Nothing  enters  the  body 
that  does  not  touoh.  At  birth  these  energies  or  activities  begin  their 
work ;  in  other  words,  activities  begin,  at  birth,  to  create  their  cor- 
respondence in  the  child's  brain.  We  know  activities  only  by  their 
correspondence.  I  say,  "  I  am  looking  at  that  chandelier,"  it 
would  be  better  to  say  it  looks  at  me — w'ly  ?  A  concept  is  a  unity 
of  energies  acting  upon  consciousness.  Each  individual  concept  is 
a  union  of  activities.  What  I  see,  when  looking  at  the  chandelier, 
is  a  combination  of  elementary  energies  whioh  touches  the  ends  of  ' 
my  consciousness,  and  creates  a  correspondence  in  my  brain.  Can 
any  correspondence  be  created  except  by  sense  of  touch  ?  Newton 
supposed  heat  to  be  a  substanoe.    Why  ? 

Upon  what  do  I  depend  for  all  knowledge  of  external  objects? 
All  inference,  analysis,  classification,  in  short  all  knowledge  of 
invisible  energy  acting  through  matter  is  rendered  possible  to  ns 
only  through  touch,  and  herein  lies  the  answer  to  the  all  important 
question — God  commences  the  child's  education  at  birth;  bit  by 
bit  the  precions  truth  is  brought  to  him  by  means  of  the  mighty 
sense  of  touch.  It  is  our  part  to  study  and  follow  this  plan  as  far 
as  may  be  possible  to  the  finite  mind. 

The  child's   concepts   are   exceedingly   true.      The  courage  of 
omdeness  is  the  courage  of  success,  in  this  faot  lies  our  only  hope. 
Look  at  the  painting  of  the  three-year-old  child, — nothing  but  a 
confused  mass  of  color  with  little  semblance,  in  outline,  to  the 
object  it  represents ;  but  to  the  real  teacher  it  is  beautiful,  a  thou- 
sand fold  more  beautiful  than  the  most  finished  work  of  art.  Why?  . 
Because  it  ia  so  true,  it  is  exactly  what  the  little  child  sees.     Some 
idea  of  beauty,  some  thought  comes  to  the  little  child,  and  he  burns 
to  give  it  utterance  by  means  of  drawing  or  painting,  or,  it  may  be, 
of  writing,  for  the  embryo  man  always  gives  expression  to  every 
thought  and  emotion  until  he  is  educated  not  to  do  so,  and  his  ex- 
pression is  always  true  to  what  he  thinks  or  feels.     So  he  labors  at 
his  little  pioture  or  story,  and  as  it  grows,  he  sees  bis  own  thought 
living  upon  the  paper.     With  glowing  eyes  and  flushed  cheek,  he 
bears  the  priz9  in  triumph  to  the  desk,  sure  that   its   beanty  will, 
nay,  must  be  appreciated!     The    teacher  ia  a  good  woman,  an 
honest  Christian,  but  remember  she  is  teaching  school,  she  is  able 
to  recognize  the   beanty  of  perfection   only;  so,  with   a  judicial 
frown,  she  returns  the  paper  to  the  warm,  eager,  palpitating  little 
being  before  her,  and  the  withering  scorn  of  her  words,  "  If  I  conld 
not  do  better  than  that,  I  wouldn't  do  any  morel"  ring  in  his  ears 
long  years  afterward.   Does  he  now  long  to  oommunicate  his  thonght 
to  others?    Apply  this  to  your  own  experience,  and  it  may  not  be 
hard  to  understand  why  so  many  fine  men  and  women  are  awkward, 
self  conscious,  and  embarrased  when  called  to  express  their  emotions. 
The  courage  of  orndeness  is  the  courage  of  success.     Bring  this 
thought  into  the  sohoolroom,  and  try  to  estimate  the  moral  strength, 
the  power  of  expression,  of  a  generation  taught  in  accord  with  its 
precepts.      How  is  form  produced?      By  change.      Everything 
changes.     What  is  the  earth?    A  rsoord  of   changes.     How  are 
these  changes  reoorded,  and  by  what   means  do  we  study  them? 
Have  we  any  knowledge  of  ohange  except  that  whioh  comes  to  us 
by  means  of  form?     Form  is  the  product  of  energy,  it  is  also  the 
essential  property  of  matter.     Without  a  knowledge  of  form,  we 
know  nothing  of  energy.     What  is  form?     A  mode  of  judgment ; 
it  does  not  exist  in  consciousness  as  form.     Let  ua  review  the  senses 
for  a  moment.     Taste  is  a  means  of  defense  and  pleasure ;  hearing  | 
has  an  intellectual  value,  it  is  symbolic ;  oolor  is  representative,  it 
brings  to  sense  products  of  consciousness ;  but   touoh  is  the  great, 
the  original  sense  from  wbich  all  the  others  are  differentiated.    No 
one  can  estimate  the  immense  intellectual  power  that  lies  in   form, 
— this  is  the  great  argument  in  favor  of  form  studies.     The  pile  of 
sand  in  the  school  yard  haa  a  wonderful  educative  value,  because 
by  every  manipnlation  of  the  little  fingers  the  child  is   receiving 
impressions,  he  is  being  educated  by  the  natural  method,  or,  in 


other  words,  he  is  searching  for  and  receiving  truth  by  means  of 
his  one  mighty,  all-powerful  sense — the  sense  of  toaoh.  There  is 
no  enhancement  of  form  through  eight.  Sight  is  representative,  it 
is  produced  from  touch,  in  this  connection. 

The  writer  wishes  she  could  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  magni- 
ficent object  lesson  on  this  point,  which  Helen  Keller  cfforded  the 
audience  at  one  of  these  lectures.  Deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  poor 
little  Helen  Keller  seemed  beyond  hope,  but  the  grand  sense  of 
touoh  wrought  ber  emancipation,  and,  through  her,  opened  the 
door  to  other  children.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  opportunity 
for  investigation  and  discovery  afforded  to  the  teacher  by  her 
magnificent  intellect,  and  all  honor  should  be  accorded  Miss  Sulli- 
van, for  the  love,  patience,  and  common  sense  shown  in'  teaching 
Helen.  With  rare  wisdom  the  took  her  pnpil's  one  sense,  touch, 
and  by  natural  methods  so  developed  it,  that  the  blind  girl  can  now 
follow  a  conversation  by  merely  placing  her  finger  upon  the  speaker's 
lips,  and  reply  to  any  question  in  a  soft,  agrseable  tone  of  voice. 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  soenes  of  the  occasion  took  place  at  the 
close  of  the  session,  when  Helen  stepped  forward,  her  beantifnl 
face  aglow  with  emotion,  and,  thanking  her  audience  for  the  sym- 
pathy so  lovingly  shown  her,  expressed  the  hope  that  the  same  kind- 
ness might  be  extended  to  other  blind  children.  Little  wonder  that 
the  entire  audience  of  nearly  six  hundred  people  was  moved  to 
tears;  it  was  a  grand  example  of  the  possibilities  of  the  human  race, 
and  also  afforded  a  glimpse  of  rare  and  beautiful  childhood,  un- 
marredby  self-oonsciousnesa  or  any  other  product  of  false  education. 
Every  emotion  found  natural,  and  therefore  beautiful  expression ; 
not  being  distracted  by  the  effort  to  appear  well,  she  was  able  to 
give  her  whole  mind  to  the  thought  she  wished  to  utter.  Her  lan- 
guage was  simple,  well  chosen,  and  elegant,  solely  because  she  knew 
no  other ;  and  her  face  gave  conclusive  evidence  of  the  wonderful 
beauty  of  the  human  countenance  when  taught  to  perform,  natur- 
ally and  unconsciously,  its  chief  functions,  whioh  is  the  truthful  ex- 
pression of  tbe  soul's  emotion  or  thought.  This  little  blind  girl 
learned  language  before  she  needed  it;  by  this  ia  meant  that  she 
was  introduced  in  very  early  life  to  Carlyle,  Scott,  Dickens,  and 
other  standard  writers.  Their  style  clings  to  her,  she  knowa  no 
other,  and  worda  whose  meaning  she  at  first  could  not  understand, 
remained  in  her  mind  until  needed,  when  they  fitted  themselves 
naturally  and  easily  into  her  conversation.  This  suggestion  is  val- 
uable in  all  language  teaching.  The  pupil  gained  ber  vocabulary 
before  it  was  needed,  from  the  best  source — standard  literature — 
and  was  able  to  uie  it  without  effort  when  the  occasion  came. 

Helen's  memory  is  wonderful,  and  she  quoteB  freely  from  all  the 
standard  writers.  Let  me  give  an  example  of  her  remarkable  in- 
telligence :  Some  one  placed  in  her  hand  a  small  buat  of  Carlyle. 
She  felt  it  carefully  and  then  said,  "  Thia  must  be  a  very  patient 
man,"  beginning,  a  moment  after,  to  quote  from  Carlyle,  ae  though 
she  felt  the  connection  between  the  great  writer  and  the  bust. 
Some  one  resented  this  implied  association,  whereupon  Helen  re- 
plied mildly,  "  He  mnst  have  been  patient  to  write  such  booka." 
Of  course  this  argument  waa  unanswerable,  and  her  attention  was 
called  to  the  buats  of  several  other  great  men  with  whose  writings 
she  is  familiar ;  each  outline  was  traced  carefnlly  with  the  finger, 
and  at  the  close  of  each  investigation  she  quoted  voluminously  and 
accurately  from  the  proper  author. 

Miss  Sullivan  has  done  mnch  for  the  nineteenth  centnry  teacher ; 
what  inspiration  lies  in  her  grand  laok  of  method.  She  merely 
sought  to  develop  the  faculty  her  pupil  had,  and  as  poor  Helen 
could  not  learn  in  her  way,  she  endeavored  to  adapt  herself  to 
Helen's. 

In  how  many  sohoolrcoma  may  pnpils  be  found  who,  though  they 
are  not  blind,  deaf,  nor  dumb,  are  still  without  some  faculty.  Do 
we  accommodate  ourselves  to  their  way  or  are  they  dragged  along 
ours  ?  Some  one,  in  speaking  of  the  great  difficulty  encountered 
in  teaching  certain  worda  to  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  asked  Miss 
Sullivan  how  she  tanght  the  word  it.  "  I  teach  it  by  merely  using 
it,"  waa  the  answer,  freighted  with  suggestive  thought,  to  every 
teacher  in  the  country.  What  a  rebuke  to  our  labored  explana- 
tions, our  elaborate  methods ! 

Form  is  a  mode  of  judgment.  Why  ?  Form  is  the  highest  ex- 
pression of  energy,  though  it  is  not  the  only  one ;  there  is  no  intel- 
lectual growth  withont  the  study  of  form.  The  study  of  form  is 
the  study  of  eternal  energy,  the  entrance  hall  to  eternal  truth. 
How  can  we  get  children  to  study  form  ?  Shall  we  buy  some  little 
cubes,  some  wax  leaves  ?     Are  there  no  glorious  forms  aronnd  yon  ? 

Geometry  is  the  science  of  imagination,  of  form.  Should  form 
be  taught  abstractly  ?  No ;  form  is  fonnd  in  all  the  central  sub- 
jects of  study;  it,  aa  well  as  geometry,  must  be  stndied  with  them. 
This  is  concentration  of  thought.  The  future  of  arithmetic  lies 
here  also.     Can  you  see  it  ? 

Eternity  lives  in  ua;  all  thinga  are  within  our  grasp,  but  we  see 
only  that  whioh  our  brain  organization  allows  us  to  eee ;  this  is  trne 
equally  of  the  scholar  and  the  savage. 
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Commonwealth  oj?  Ma89AC 
Ofi'icjsofthe 

Boston,  _ 

His  Excellency  the  Governor,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  council,  has  this  (lay 
made  the  following  appointments,  viz. :  Henry 
Stone  of  Boston,  trustee  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion ami  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  ; 
Freeman  H.  Butler  of  Lowell,  a  meinb  >r  or"  the 
board  of  registration  in  pharmacy ;  Arthur  M. 
Alger  of  Taunton,  register  of  probate  and  in- 
solvency for  the  County  of  Bristol,  vie;  .lo'in 
II.  (ialligan,  deceased,  and  Charles  P.  Lyman 
of  Boston,  a.  member  of  the  board  of  cattle 
commissioners.  Wm.  M.  Olin. 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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Perkins  Institution  and  Mass.  School  for  the  Blind. 


South  Boston,  Oct.  .'.  t89S. 
The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporation  will  be  held  here 
on  Wednesday,  Oct.   II,  at  S  o'clock  P.M. 

There    will    be    an    exhibition    of   the    classes,   <<n<l    some 
musical  exercises. 

Members  of  the  Corporation  may  introduce  their  families 
or  friends  personally  or  hy  their  cards. 

M.  AJfJtGJfOS, 

Secretory. 
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HOW     HELEN     KELLER     WAS     TAUGHT 

The    most   interesting     feature    of    the 
Educational   Congress  was  the  appearance 
of  Helen  Keller,  under  the  kind  and  skill- 
ful guidance  of   Miss  Annie   M.    Sullivan, 
her  teacher.     When  a  babe,  Helen  Keller 
became  blind,  deaf  and  dumb.     When  Miss 
Sullivan,    a    young     woman     of      unusual 
beauty  of  form  and  feature,  stood   before 
the  audience  beside  a  girl,  who,  except  for 
the  sad  sign  of  blindness  in  the  large  eyes, 
gave  promise  of    still    greater   beauty,  her 
face  glistening  with  a  rapture  that  painters 
try   to    express  in    the    ecstasy  of   angels, 
hearts  seemed  to  stand  still.     It  was  a  face 
that  had  never  consciously  looked  on  the 
distortions  of   passion  or  pain  ;    the  mir- 
ror of  a  soul  that  could    not   imagine   tlie 
outward  appearance   of  sin  nor  remember 
any  of   the  discords  of  life.      In  her   pres- 
ence it  was  hard  to  apprehend  the  fact  that 
her  world  lay   within  ours,   without    sun, 
music,  or  speech.     No  one  who  saw  it  will 
forget  the  impulsive  flattering  of  her  young, 
white  hand,  as  it  sought  her  teacher's  face, 
or  round,  white  throat;  the  satisfaction  when  the 
contact  of  her  delicate  white  finger  tips  gave  her 
what  sight  gwes  us  ;  the    flash  of  light  over  her 
face   when,  with    her    forefinger    resting    on    her 
teacher's  lip,  she  read  the  answer  to  the  question 
she  had  asked  by  the  twinkling  digital  movements 
in  her  teacher's  palm.     There    were    those   who 
wept  when  she  repeated  audibly,  with  a  depth  of 
feeling  she  alone  can  feel  : 

Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers 
Life  is  but  an  empty  dream. 

All  were  invited  to  ask  questions,  yet  not  many 
did  so  ;  the  occasion  seemed  sacred. 

"How did  you  teach  her  the  first  word?"  some 
one  ventured  at  last. 

"Her  first  word  was  'doll,'  "  was  the  answer. 
"I  gave  her  the  doll,  placed  her  finger  on  my  lips, 
and  spoke  the  word.  When  she  wearied  of  the 
doll  I  took  it   from   her,  and  when  I  returned  it 


again  gave  the  movement  of  the  lips.  The  sec- 
ond word  was  'mug.'  I  used  the  cup  from  which 
she  drank,  but  became  convinced  that  she  had 
not  a  clear  idea  of  the  name,  but  that  it  meant  to 
her  also  water  to  drink  ;  so  I  one  day  took  her  to 
the  pump,  and  as  the  water  was  flowing  into  her 
cup,  had  her  hold  her  hand  in  the  stream,  and 
then  putting  her  finger  on  my  lip,  gave  her  the 
word  'water;'  then  I  gave  her  the  word  'mug.' 
The  idea  that  everything  had  a  name,  the  com- 
prehension of  nouns,  was  a  great  revelation-  to 
her,  and  came  then  and  all  at  once.  She  was 
greatly  excited.  A  nurse  with  the  baby  sister  in 
her  arms  was  standing  near.  Helen  immediately 
put  her  hand  on  its  face  to  know  its  name.  I 
told  her  'baby,'  and  she  caught  it  at  once.  Then 
she  stooped  down  and  patted  the  ground  to  know 
what  it  was  called.  She  learned  many  words  that 
day,  and  these  words  she  never  forgot." 

"How  soon  after  she  learned   words   did    she 
frame  sentences  ?" 
"Immediately." 

"Were  verbs  harder  to  learn  than  nouns?" 
"Not  at  all.      I  began  with  such  words  as  'sit,' 
'stand,'  and  the  like  that  were  easy  to  illustrate. 
Prepositions  trouble  her  most." 

"How  does  she  get  an   idea  of  the  abstract?" 
"I  cannot  tell.     It   seems  to  be  with  her  or  it 
comes." 

"Has  she  any  distinguishing  sense  of  musical 
vibrations?" 

"Yes,  very  distinct.     She  likes  music." 
"Is  her  vocabulary  large  ?" 
"Very  large.      She    expresses   herself  fluently, 
I  and  is  choice  of  words." 

"What  books  does  she  like  best?" 
Every  now  and  then  the  white  fingers  fluttered 
to  the  teacher's  face  for  just  one  delicate  touch — 
a  finger  look  it  was — and  now  they  rested  on  Miss 
Sullivan's  lip  : 

"Tell — the — people — just — what — books — you 
—like  best?" 

Helen's  face  ^as  an  open  book  of  her  mental 
processes.  She  repeated  each  word  after  Miss 
Sullivan,  but  hesitated  a  little  on  the  words 
"tell"  and  "you,"  the  brightness  of  her  face 
dimming  for  the  instant.  As  soon  as  she  com- 
prehended the  question,  which  she  did  in  ad- 
vance of  its  completion,  the  flash  of  intelligence 
came,  and  when  she  turned  toward  the  audience, 
for  she  did  not  seem  at  any  time  to  lose  her  loca- 
tion, she  said  with  spirit  : 

"Oh,  I  have  read  so   much  that  it  is  very  hard 
to  say  what  I  like  best,  but" — waiting  a  moment 
— 'Little  Lord  Fauntleroy'  " — and  then  followed 
rapidly    the   names    of    several    works,    some  of 
which,  it  would  seem,  could  hardly  be  understood 
by  any  one  who  cannot  know  sound  and  color. 
"How  do  you  read?" 
"By  raised  letters  and  by  my  teacher." 
"I  noticed  when  you  pronounced  for  her  you 
articulated  with   an    exaggerated  motion   of   the 
lips,"  said  one.      "Is  not  that  necessary  ?" 

"Her  teaching  was  begun  in  that  way.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  necessary  or  best.  I  attribute  the 
peculiarity  of  her  voice  to  that  mechanical  action 
which  she  uses.  I  think  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter, and  just  as  easy  if  she  had  been  spoken  to 
with  the  usual  movement." 

In  reply  to  the  question  of  her  knowledge  of 
the  abstract,  General  Futon  remarked  that  the 
greatest  development  in  the  case  of  Helen  Keller 
was  that  of  the  spiritual. 
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A  Card. 

The  paper  on  Eoman  Letter,  which 
was  read  by  our  superintendent,  Dr. 
Rainey,  before  the  World's  Congress 
a  of  the  Blind  at  the  Art  Institute  in 
Chicago,  July  19,  is  printed  in  full 
in  this  issue  of  The  News.  We  were 
notified  that  the  secretary  of  the 
Congress  would  not  publish  in  full 
any  of  the  papers  read,  but  would 
epitomize  every  one  of  them,  because 
the  funds  were  not  sufficient.  Our 
next  reliance  was  on  the  Mentor,  but 
its  manager  reports  that  a  full  print 
can  not  be  given — much  to  his  regret. 
Now.  then,  we  have  concluded,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  blind  in  our  own 
State  who  desire  to  read  the  papers 
for  the  information  which  they  con- 
tain about  the  education  of  the  blind, 
to  print  in  full  the  paper  previously 
mentioned,  and  the  other  three,  on 
the  Moon  system,  the  Braille  Point, 
and  the  New  York  Point,  provided 
the  authors  of  the  last  three  will  con- 
sent for  us  to  do  so.  The  reports  of 
the  proceedings  of  all  the  meetings 
of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind,  are  always  so 
limited  in  number  that  only  a  few 
members  are  benefited,  and  the  great 
mass  of  the  blind  never  realize  what 
occurred  or  what  was  accomplished. 
The  result  will  be  the  same  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  Congress  previ- 
ously mentioned.  Therefore  we  pro- 
pose to  publish  some  of  the  papers 
and  print  them  in  full. 


Roman  Letter. 

I  am  an  earnest,  and  even  an  enthusi- 
astic advocate  of  the  Roman  Letter,  for 
literary  work,  for  the  good  reason  that  I 
wish  as  far  as  possible,  to  untypify 
the  blind,  to  unclass  them,  and 
represent  them  upon  the  world's 
canvas  not  as  a  distinct  group, 
but  in  common  with  the  human  race  as 
essential  integrants  of  the  people  as  a 
whole.  In  childhood,  the  plastic  period 
of  life,  we  must  begin  to  educate  and 
mould  the  character  of  every  human  be- 
ing, and  to  do  so  properly  we  must  select 
with  care  the  methods,  tangible  or  other- 
wise, which  we  intend  to  use  to  accom- 
plish that  purpose.  A  blind  child  will 
learn  to  think  and  act  just  as  it  is  in- 
structed by  its  teacher .  If  we  use  the  or- 
dinary methods  the  child  will  think  and 
talk  like  seeing  persons ;  whereas,  if  we 
use  odd  or  extraordinary  methods  it 
will  not  have  the  same  conception  of 
concrete  things  as  we  do .  We  must  give 
the  child  in  its  school  room,  as  far  as 
practicable,  every  method  used  by  seeing 
persons.  In  support  of  this  idea  I  will 
state,  that  the  famous  Frenchman,  M. 
Hay,  who  did  such  noble  work  for  the 
blind  in  France  and  Russia,  was  the  first 
to  embrace  and  carry  out  this  idea  of 
using  seeing  methods  for  the  instruction 
of  the  blind . 

In  1834,  Mr.  Gall,  of  Edinburg,  pub- 
lished the  Gospel  of  St.  John  in  modified 
Roman  Letter,  and  he  used  such  strong- 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  latter,  that  he 
influenced  its  adoption  by  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Arts.  In  August,  1872,  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  passed  a  series  of  resolutions 
in  favor  of  the  adoption,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, of  seeing  methods.  In  1876,  the 
London   School  Board   investigated  the 


educational  condition  of  the  blind  in 
that  city,  and  after  a  patient  and  careful 
examination  of  the  arguments  advanced 
by  some  of  the  ablest  educators  of  the 
blind  iu  England,  decided  to  adopt  the 
methods  used  by  seeing  children  in  the 
ordinary  schools.  There  might  be  men- 
tioned ahost  of  similar  instances  in  other 
foreign  countries.  In  America,  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Howe,  who  gave  almost  a  life- 
time of  devotion  and  study  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  blind,  and  who  was  as  well 
qualified  as  any  man,  living  or  dead,  to 
understand  their  wants,  urged  with  great 
ability  that  all  methods  used  for  seeing 
children  should  as  far  as  practicable  be 
adopted  for  the  blind;  Mr.  Wm.  Chapin, 
Wm.  H.  Churchman,  N.  B.  Kneass,  Jr., 
David  A.  Wood,  G.  S.  Smead,Dr.  A.  D. 
l^ord,  Mr.  Otis  Patten,  and  others,  have 
presented  arguments  in  favor  of  the  line 
letter  which  are  unanswerable,  and  as 
my  own  extensive  experience  confirms 
to  my  satisfaction  the  ideas  they  ad- 
vanced, I  am  committed  to  that  which  I 
regard  as  the  most  natural  and  most  use- 
ful tactile  facility  for  literary  work  in 
schools  for  the  blind — the  Roman  Letter. 
I  prefer  the  combined  type  of  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  blind ;  next 
the  Boston  type.  I  am  in  favor  of  a 
point  system  for  writing  and  music :  but 
I  favor  the  Roman  Letter  for  all  other 
purposes. 

Many  of  the  principals  of  schools  and 
their  associate  instructors  object  to  the 
Roman  Letter.  I  am  honestly  led  to  the 
opinion  that  they  do  so  for  the  same 
simple  reason  which  actuates  many  of 
the  educators  of  seeing  children  to  ob- 
ject to  some  of  the  old  and  improved 
methods  of  instruction  used  in  so  many 
of  our  best  schools,  colleges,  and  universi- 
,  ties .  Some  of  the  old  honored  landmarks 
1  have  been  swept  aside  upon  mere  theo- 
retical opinions  which  grew  out  of  psy- 
chological and  physiological  reasoning, 
and  not  because  of  universal,  or  even 
generally  acknowledged  superiority  of 
the  new  methods.  Some  of  them  advo- 
cate oral  teaching,  and  the  abandonment 
of  the  text  book,  and  they  jump  at  the 
conclusion  that  all  other  methods  are  in- 
ferior. They  then  proceed  to  engraft  their 
new  system  upon  the  schools  of  the  im- 
mediate section,  regardless  of  the  confu- 
sion which  may  ensue. 

Nearly  all  of  the  supposed  improve- 
ments for  facility  in  reading,  were  made 
upon  the  idea  that,  as  the  majority  of  the 
blind  are  adults,  all  methods  must  be  di- 
rected for  their  benefit,  whereas  for  the 
young,  the  consideration  should  be  inci- 
dental. The  adult  blind  could  not  read 
the  Roman  Letter  with  facility  because 
of  its  supposed  inferior  tangibility,  and 
something  better  was  needed.  As  a  log- 
ical sequence  of  this  trouble,  several  new 
methods  for  reading  sprang  into  exist- 
ence. There  are  only  two  of  these  which 
have  any  prominence  at  the  present  time : 
Dr.  Moon's  complex  line  type,  and  the 
arbitrary  point  character.  I  will  not 
"carry  coal  to  Newcastle"  by  taking 
time  to  describe  these  new  systems  to  an 
assembly  of  professionals.  On  account 
of  the  great  consideration  for  the  adult 
blind,  the  opponents  of  the  Roman  Let- 
ter persistently  urge  its  inferior  tangi- 
bility; because  a  majority  of  the  adult 
blind  read  with  difficulty,  and  the  others 
can  not  read  it  at  all .  Is  it  really  true  that 
a  majority  of  the  adults  can  not  read  Ro- 
man Letter?  The  argument  that  they 
can  not  read  it  rapidly  holds  equally  as 
well  as  against  the  arbitrary  point  char- 
acter . 

Dr.  Moon's  system  is  read  with  facil- 
ity, owing  chiefly  to  its  large  type,  which 
measures  one-fourth  of  an  inch .     If  we 
were  to  use  Roman  Letter  type  of  that 
size,  it  could  be  read  with  greater  ease 
than  the  former,  because  of  its  clearly 
defined  form  and  distinctive  features,  as 
contrasted  with  the  combination  of  Ro- 
l  man  Letters  with  arbitaary  characters, 
I  which  we  find  in  the  Moon  System.  The 
i  latter  occupies  too  much  space,  and  the 
!  volumes  are  too  unwieldy  for  convenient 
!  use .   The  sixty-four  volumes  of  the  Moon 
Bible  can  be  printed   in   eight  volumes 


with  Roman  type.  Seeing  "persons  can 
not  read  Moon's  type  because  of  the  mixed 
characters.  It  is  a  good  system,  how- 
ever, for  those  for  whom  it  was  intended, 
that  is,  for  those  adult  blind  who  are  past 
the  meridian  of  life,  and  for  those  whose 
hands  are  roughened  by  manual  labor. 
This  class  care  but  little,  as  a  rule,  about 
making  the  effort  to  learn  to  read,  and 
seldom,  if  ever,  use  any  method  for  con- 
stant study.  Just  here,  I  will  remark, 
that  seeing  adults  seldom,  if  ever,  learn 
to  read  well. 

The  is  another  and  a  more  important 
class  of  blind  persons  whose  interests  are 
paramount  to  those  just  mentioned — the 
youth  and  young  adults.  Roman  letters, 
when  properly  taught,  can  be  read  with 
facility  by  either  of  the  two  last  mention- 
ed. Inferior  tangibility  is  of  slight  force 
with  this  class,  for  with  proper  diligence 
they  can  read  the  combined  type  with 
ease.  Many  experiments  which  sustain 
this  statement  have  been  made  by  com- 
petent instructors.  Mr.  Lothian  re- 
marks that  "  Roman  characters  vary 
from  one-eight  of  an  inch  arid  under  to 
three-sixteenth  of  an  inch."  "  I  have," 
says  he.  '■  ascertained  the  minimum  tac- 
tile in  Roman  lower  case,  and  found  and 
proven  it  before  witnesses  that  a  blind 
person  of  long  education  and  good  touch 
can  decipher  characters  down  to  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch;  at  three-thirty- 
seconds  this  character  can  be  made  out 
without  much  difficulty;  at  one-eighth 
with  comfort  and  ease;  at  three-six- 
teenths with  very  great  readiness."  Mr. 
Marston,  of  Worcester  College,  Eng- 
land, says  that  he  has  known  men  of,  say 
from  50  to  60  years  of  age,  reading  Bo- 
man  letter  which  they  had  learned  in 
the  latter  years  of  their  life.  He  also 
considered  for  quick  reading  the  small 
Roman  type  was  the  better. 

In  1876,  Mr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind, 
when  before  the  London  board,  said 
that  he  had  used  Roman  letter  all  his 
life.  Mr.  Mead,  of  the  Blind  Visiting 
Society,  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  19. 
He  learned  Moon's  system  first;  then 
Feere's  phonetic,  then  Luca's.  then 
Braille's,  which  he  thought  superior  to 
the  American  clotted  system;  then  the 
Roman  system,  which  he  liked.  Mr. 
W.  Harris,  of  Leicester,  thought  that 
the  success  of  the  Moon  type  was  largely 
clue  to  its  religious  features.  His  books 
were  mostly  of  a  religious  nature. 
'■Moon  type  also  had  its  advantages — it 
was  similar  to  the  Roman  in  having  no 
abbreviations.  Special  teachers,  how- 
ever, were  required  for  this  type,  but  to 
teach  the  Roman  this  was  unnecessary. 
He  thought  children  would  not  like 
Moon  type  if  they  had  plenty  of  Roman 
literature."  In  comparison  with  the 
point  character,  the  experiment  in  other 
schools  in  America  which  sustain  the 
claim  of  superior  tangibility  of  the  point 
over  the  Roman  letter  meet  with  an  ad- 
verse report  from  the  Texas  school.  In 
that  school  a  better  opportunity  is  given 
for  a  just  comparison  of  the  relative 
merits  of  the  two  systems.  The  pupils 
are  taught  from  early  childhood  how  to 
read  both  systems,  and  have  text  books 
in  both . 

Then,  when  they  have  finished  the 
course  of  studies  and  are  about  to  leave 
school,  a  comprehensive  and  intelligent 
expression  of  opinion  can  be  given. 
This  course  has  been  diligently  pursued 
for  about  fifteen  years,  if  memory  serves 
me  correctly.  The  whole  school,  with- 
out any  known  exceptions,  express  them- 
selves in  favor  of  the  Roman  letter. 
They  read  it  better  as  a  rule  than  point; 
they  can  read  it  longer  than  point  with- 
out a  sense  of  fatigue;  it  never  irritates 
the  end  of  the  finger;  they  can  under- 
stand with  less  effort  and  trouble  the  su- 
perior an,d  less  complicated  system  of 
punctuation ;  they  appreciate  tlie  advan- 
tage of  sighted  assistance  even  when  in 
school;  it  pleases  them  when  reading  to 
know  that  strangers  can  overlook  tbem 
and  see  whether  they  read  correctly  or 
not;  it  pleases  them  to  show  that  they 
can  read   from   140   to  155  words  in  one 


minute  in  the  system  used  by  seeing 
persons,  and  it  pleases  tliein  to  know 
that  they  are  in  accord  with'  the  seeing 
world  in  this  one  particular  at  least. 

1  took  occasion  just  before  our  last 
session  ended  to  examine  a  class  of  boys 
in  reading,  both  in  Roman  letter  and 
New  York  Point.  There  were  ten  in 
the  elass,  and  all  had  learned  to  read  in 
botli  systems  after  they  had  passed  the 
age  of  14  years.  All  of  "them  had  learned 
to  read  about  the  same  time,  and  none 
of  them  had  been  long  in  school.  All  of 
them  preferred  the  Roman  letter,  and. 
with  one  exception,  all  of  them  read 
that  character  somewhat  better  than 
point.  Reports  came  from  other  rooms 
announcing  the  same  results.  The  schol- 
ars prefer  having  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing both  systems,  so  that  they  may  form 
an  intelligent  comparison  between  see- 
ing print  and  the  character  prepared 
for  the  blind . 

The  advantages  and  conveniences  .aris- 
ing from  the  use  of  the  Roman  letter  are 
very  great.  For  convenience  and  to  fa- 
cilitate work,  the  blind  student  brings 
J  to  me  his  line  letter  book  that  1  may  aid 
|  him  in  the  preparation  of  his  piece  for 
recitation  or  declamation,  when  he  needs 
instruction  in  gesticulation,  emphasis, 
enunciation,  etc.  During  their  vacation 
seeing  persons  aid  them  very  materially 
if  the}'  have  Roman  letter  primers  or  read- 
ers. If  a  mother  fail  to  send  her  child  to 
the  institution,  i  send  embossed  books  to 
her  that  she  may  instruct  it  at  home. 
Some  of  the  mothers  have  no  education ; 
then  the  brothers  and  sisters  can  be  of  as- 
sistance; but  they  will  rarely  if  ever  take 
the  trouble  to  learn  the  point  system  when 
they  themselves  do  not  use  it.  In  the 
large  cities,  where  the  relatives  of  the 
'blind  child  can  receive  personal  visitation 
from  the  superintendent  of  a  school  for 
the  blind,  they  may  be  persuaded  to  learn 
the  point  system.  Now  and  then  intelli- 
gent mothers  in  the  country  will  learn  it. 
but  they  are  exceptions,  for  the  home 
people,  as  a  rule,  prefer  that  the  teacher 
should  do  the  teaching .  Quite  a  number 
of  the  little  ones  could  attend  the  ordi- 
nary schools  for  a  while,  to  get  a  start,  if 
we  could  give  them  Roman  letter  books. 
Their  teacher  will  not,  however,  take 
the  trouble  to  learn  point  merely  for 
one  or  even  two  blind  pupils.  Some-! 
times  the  parents  become  dissatisfied 
with  their  child's  supposed  want  of ! 
progress  in  the  Institution :  then  I  settle 
the  matter  by  sending  them  line  letter 
books,  advising  that  the  child  be  sent  to 
the  nearest  public  school.  One  mother 
recently  accepted  this  proposition. 
Our  graduates  can  make  fair)}'  good 
governesses  for  families,  if  furnished  with 
books  in  Roman  letter,  for  this  charac- 
ter is  familiar  to  seeing  children . 

The  friends  of  the  point  system  wish 
to  abolish  the  Roman  Letter  altogether, 
and  present  many  objections  to  it;  but  I  . 
do  not  regard  any  of  them  as  being  un- 
answerable. They  say  that  it  can  not  be 
used  for  writing;  but  neither  can  seeing 
persons  use  it  for  that  purpose — they  use 
script  letter.  The  Wind  can  not  use 
it  for  music;  neither  can  seeing  per- 
sons use  it  for  music.  The  latter  use 
three  distinct  methods  for  their  ed- 
ucational purposes  and  music:  Ro- 
man letter  for  reading,  script  letter 
for  writing,  and  an  arbitrary  arrange- 
ment of  characters  for  music.  The  blind 
need  only  have  two  methods:  Roman 
letter  for  reading,  and  the  point  for 
writing  and  music.  The  point  friends 
study  psychology  and  physiology,  the- 
orize over  touch  sensations,  and  finally 
conclude  that  the  Roman  letter  is  based 
on  incorrect  physiological  principles. 
Straightway  they  reason  thus :  "  In  the 
point  type  there"  is  this  advantage :  the 
scholar'  gets  his  knowledge  through  a 
sensation,  and  not  through  a  perception. 
In  the  line,  letter  he  must  discover  the 
form  or  outline— must  perceive  some- 
thing, whereas  if  he  can  discover  the  let- 
ter by  sensations,  readily  converted  into 
simple  perceptions,  then  he  has  a  shorter 
and  better  road.  In  their  judgment, 
touch  is  not  a  perceptive  faculty,  but  af- 


fords sensation  only,  having  5b  Function 
whatever  to  give  us  perception  as  such, 
and  in  that  fact  lies  the  great  superiority 
of  the  point  character  of  any  kind  over 
the  complex  line  letter."  I  believe  that 
their  opinion,  as  to  the  necessary  discov- 
ery of  /una.  is  applicable  to  the  point  let- 
ter also.  They  object  to  discovering  a 
letter  by  its  form  or  outline,  and  waul  a 
letter  to  be  built  up  synthetically,  by  re- 1 
I  peatcd  tactile  sensations,  each  converted 
into  a  simple  perception;  but  then,  if 
;  they  deny  the  idea  of  form  for  their  point 
characters,  they  must  !»•  willing  I"  admit 
the  idea  of  ••arrangement"  as  a  substi- 
tute; for  if  a  child,  by  consecutive,  sim- 
ple perceptions— feeling  each  dot  sepa- 
rately—builds up  the  letters  "k."  or  ilg," 
or  "x,"  or  ■■■/.."  then  he  must  perceive 
tlic  arrangement  of  the  whole  letter  just 
as  a  child  after  following  the  complex 
feature  of  a  line  letter,  finally  perceives 
the  form  or  the  arrangement.  The  dis- 
tinctive features  of  the  Roman  letter,  and 
New  York  or  Braille  point,  may  be  de- 
scribed as  follows:  The  first  is  complex, 
in  that  it  is  a  form  made  of  straight  linee 
curved  lines,  and  angles.M  ith  no  solutions 
of  continuity  in  the  course  of  the  lines. 
The  point  character,  when  composed  of 
more  than  one  dot.  is  complex,  in  that  it 
consists  of  many  parts,  all  of  which,  how- 
ever, are  alike :  the  whole  method  broken 
!  by  frequent  and  regular  solutions  of  con- 
tinuity.developing  elevations  and  spaces, 
and  I  say  form,  or  arrangement,  method, 
order . 

Now  then,  they  say  that  the  scholar 
gets  knowledge  through  a  sensation,  for 
touch  has  no  perceptive  faculty  of  itself; 
and  further,  that  no  idea  of  form  can  be 
obtained  unless  there  is  resistance  coupled 
with  motion.  That  is  correct  physio- 
logical reasoning.  But  then,  when  the 
child  puts  his  ringer,  which  is  convex, 
on  the  character  "k."'  he  will  have  four 
distinct  sensations,  giving  merely  a  seDse 
of  resistance  but  no  perception .  Now 
then,  as  they  contend  that  there  is  no 
form,  how  'will  he  have  knowledge? 
He  must  then  have  motion  to  complete 
his  intention,  that  is,  to  get  an  idea  of 
the  form  or  arrangement;  the  child  must 
perceive  something,  and  by  the  aid  of  re- 
sistance and  motion  he  gets  a  complete 
arrangement.  The  Roman  letters  have 
distinct  forms,  with  no  solutions  of 
continuity;  but  in  the  point  letter, 
if  a  dot 'should  be  flattened,  the  solu- 
tion of  the  continuity,  or  spaces  are 
lengthened,  creating  disorder,  for  then 
there  will  be  only  three  sensations;  the 
order  is  broken,  and  confusion  results. 
This  is  a  grave  defect  in  the  point  sys- 
tem. The  truth  is.  that  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  learning  the  form,  for  the  child 
must  first  learn  it  in  either  system ;  or  at 
least,  must  know  the  arrangement  of 
either  character  before  be  can  proceed 
from  one  letter  to  another. 

On  the  psychology  of  blindness  Mr. 
Neill  says:  "Sight  gives  us  perception 
of  a  complex  whole  at  a  glance — a.  sight 
glance — then  by  analysis  we  dissect  it 
I  into  parts:  whereas  the  blind  by  synthe- 
sis, through  successive  tactile  sensations, 
linking  experience  with  experience, 
builds  the  parts  into  a  complex  whole. "" 
I  The  point  character  is  a  complex  whole 
'  or  a  form,  else  it  is  nothing.  It  may 
I  be,  if  you  choose,  an  arbitrary  form; 
yet  it  has  a  definite  arrangement.  A 
"whole"  may  be  defined  as  "a  sys- 
tem; a  regular  combination  of  parts." 
The  blind  child  builds  up  the  letter  "  b" 
dot  by  dot  into  a  whole :  so  also  when 
he  feels  two  vertical  straight  lines,  then 
a  horizontal  straight  line  between  the 
two.  he  puts  them  together  and  finds  a 
form— the  Roman  letter  "H."  In  one 
instance  he  puts  dots  into  arrangements 
or  form ;  in  the  other  he  puts  lines  to- 
gether for  the  same  purpose.  'When  in- 
structing the  child  in  either  line  or 
point  we  first  show  the  arrangement  or 
form  of  the  character  and  then  tell  the 
name  of  it .  We  can  not  well  name  a 
thing  and  then  declare  that  it  is  without 
form  and  void.  Mr.  Hautoon.  in  1SS2. 
when  speaking  of  the  defects  of  the  point 


system,  said:  -i  wi-n  to  apeak  about 
the  confusion  arising  from  the  shape  of 
the  letters."  it  i-  necessary  to  notice 
that  the  ability  to  observe  form  rests. 
no!  -o  much  upon  the  power  of  discrimi- 
nation to  distinguish   the  difference  in 

the  modi-  of  contact,  hut  mainly  upon 
the  reader,  hi-  energy,  hi-  ambition,  air! 

the  way  he  has  been  tanght.  Dr.  Car- 
pi uter.  in  his  work  on  physiology,  when 

speaking  of  the  sense  of  tomb  a-  it  con- 
cerns the  blind,  says:  "After  a  snort 
period  of  diligent  application,  the  Indi- 
vidual become-  able  to  recognize  the 
combination  of  letters  in  word-,  with- 
out forming  a  separate  conception 
of  each  letter,  and  can  read  line 
after  line  by  passing  tin-  linger 
over  each  with  considerable  rapidity. '• 

After  a  child  learn-  to  read  fairly  well 
in  Roman  Letter,  as  he  passes  hi-  finger 
rapidly  over  the  letters  of  a  word — ac- 
cording to  the  method  nsed  for  reading 

in  the  Texa-   school — there  i-   not   only 

sensation,  but  immediate  conception, the 
physiological  function-  allowing  no  dis- 
tinction between  sensation  and  concep- 
tion; the  movement,  being  so  sodden,  be 
takes  the  whole  word  in  at  a  glanci — 
tactile  glance.  The  form  really  presents 
no  difficulties  to  the  carefully  taught 
youthful  blind  reader. 

There  are  many  other  objections  to  the 
point  system,  aside  from  its  unnatural  fea- 
tures, wherein  it  tends  to  isolate  the  blind. 
The  arrangement  of  its  different  forms 
is  seriously  confusing  to  beginners,  es- 
pecially to  those  who  could  once  read 
ordinary  print.  Suppose  in  New  York 
Point  we  take  "e"  and  "t:"  to  know 
either  you  must -think  of  its  position. 
Then  "s"  and  "o."  "h."  "g."  "k."  "q," 
"p."  "w."°  "h."  and  "z:"  in  these  letters, 
one  dot  reversed  or  changed  in  its  posi- 
tion gives  a  different  letter.  Here,  you 
get  a  letter  which  means  one  thing  one 
way.  and  another  when  its  position  is 
changed.  The  letters  "d,"  "m."  "r." 
and  "1"  present  the  same  difficulties,  and 
all  candid  minds  must  admit  that  this  is 
more  confusing  than  the  Roman  Letter, 
which  cuts  no  such  conflicting  capers; 
■each  letter  is  a  distinct  form,  and  stands 
for  itself,  allowing  no  substitutes. 
The  point  system  of  punctuation  is 
cumbersome,  and  bears  the  marks  of  in- 
firmity. The  dash,  for  instance,  which 
Is  similar  in  arrangement  to  that  of  the 
part-word  sign  "th."  may  immediately 
follow  the  latter,  causing  the  reader  to 
drop  his  finger  back  to  re-examine  it. 
The  hyphen,  a  simple  mark  for  joining 
two  syllables  or  words,  is  represented  by 
two  letters  of  the  point  system,  "m"  and 
"a."  taking  up  four  points  in  length ;  and 
just  think  of  it.  two  whole  letters  are 
given  to  the  apostophe.  Sometimes  the 
terminal  letter  of  the  last  word  in  a  sen- 
tence is  the  letter  "p."  which  of  course 
is  followed  by  a  "p."  or  live  dots,  for 
the  period.  Roman  letters  take  their 
own  places  in  all  sentences,  and  the 
punctuation  consists  of  small,  compact, 
arbitrary  characters.  This  dissimi- 
larity between  the  two  prevents  con- . 
fusion  and  allows  quicker  perception. 
The  Braille  Point,  in  many  respects, 
presents  the  same  difficulties.  Any  sys- 
tem, where  frequent  substitution  of  its 
characters  is  necessary  for  its  perfection. 
is  essentially  weak  in  all  of  its  parts,  and 
is  fearfully  defective.  ;'?!  that  its  struct- 
ure, depends  upon  position,  reversion,  and 
substitution. 

How  far  these  discussions  may  affect 
either  Europe  or  America.  1  have  no  way 
to  determine.  The  departure  of  many 
professionals  from  the  conclusions  ar- 
rived at  in  Edinburgh  in  1S34:  from  the 
opinion  expressed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Promotion 
of  Social  Science,  at  Birmingham  in  "  B  18. 
and  from  the  principles  adopted  in  the 
convention  in  Boston  in  1  S7"J .  will  not 
lead  unprejudiced  minds  to  the  conclu- 
'  sion  that  there  is  a  nearer  approach  to  uni- 
formity in  our  methods  of  education :  for 
while  there  is  a  falling  off  from  the  num- 
ber of  advocates  of  the  Roman  Letter,  a 
I  hopeless  dissension  has  sprung  up  among 
J  the  dissenters,  and  a  greater  confusion 
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prevails  concerning  the  proper  method 
for  universal  adoption.  In  England  and 
on  the  Continent,  the  educators  of  the 
blind  are  hopelessly  divided;  and  in 
America,  where  formerly  the  Roman  let- 
ter and  the  ~Sew  York  were  largely  in 
the  majority,  frequent  discussions  upon 
the  subject  of  music  and  literary  work 
have  brought  about  great  changes  of 
opinion ;  so  great,  indeed,  that  our 
schools  are  farther  oft'  from  uniformity 
than  ever.  Then,  we  are  all  at  sea,  I 
beaten  by  a  tempest  of  troubles  and  ■ 
doubts,  and  there  is  no  great  navigator 
with  skill  sufficient  to  lead  us  into  one 
broad  harbor  where  the  mighty  barks  of 
Roman  Letter,  Braille  Point,  and  New 
York  Point,  all  held  by  one  common 
hawser,  may  in  safety  ride.  So  far  as  : 
America  is  concerned,  two  prominent  and 
able  superintendents,  Mr.  Huntoon  and 
Dr.  Sibley,  have  in  open  convention  de- 
clared that  we  never  can  reach  uniform- 
ity. What  then  may  we  logically  deduce 
from  this  state  of  affairs?  That  we 
should  mutually  agree  to  disagree;  rec- 
ognize the  true  condition  of  things;  that 
is,  that  no  one  method  is  universally  or 
even  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
superior  of  any  other,  and  then  set 
about  to  remedy  the  trouble  by  a  com- 
promise. In  America  we  can  do  this  by 
agreeing  that  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  shall  print  for  lit- 
erary work  20  per  cent  each  in  Roman 
Letter,  Braille  Point,  and  New  York 
Point;  and  20  per  cent  each  in  music  for 
the  last  two  mentioned .  As  for  the  least 
important  methods,  leave  each  school  to 
govern  itself. 

If  you  succeed  in  blotting  out  the  Ro- 
man Letter,  you  will  at  one  fell  swoop 
disassociate  the  blind  from  the  seeing 
world  altogether,  and  set  them  apart  as 
a  type,  a  class  holding  close  communion, 
a  mystery  to  all  but  themselves  and  the 
few  seeing  persons  who  are  devoting 
themselves  to  the  task  of  aiding  them  in 
their  educational  work . 

Then,  in  behalf  of  a  large  and  respect- 
able portion  of  the  blind  who  know  the 
value  of  the  Roman  letter,  and  know  how 
to  use  it,  I  enter  a  solemn  protest.  They 
prefer  the  Roman  print,  for  they  regard 
it  as  the  print  of  their  ancestors;  the 
print  of  their  parents;  the  print  of  their 
sighted  companions;  the  print  which 
affords  easy  and  natural  reading  and 
punctuation ;  the  print  which  brings  help 
at  home,  in  the  hovel,  and  in  the  palace, 
and  the  print  which  first,  in  all  languages, 
dotted  the  pages  of  the  Great  Book  which 
records  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord  and 
Savior.  These  blind  persons  also  make 
appeal  for  all  practical  seeing  methods, 
such  as  Kneass'  literary  notation  of 
music;  the  Arabic  type  for  arithmetic, 
and  the  card  boarcl  for  pencil  writ- 
ing. Why  deny  them  seeing  methods? 
Must  a  blind  child  grow  to  the  age  of 
youth,  from  youth  to  manhood,  from 
manhood  to  middle  age,  from  middle 
age  to  senility,  and  then  topple  from  the 
pedestal  of  life  into  the  abyss  of  eternity 
without  having  the  slightest  idea  of  the 
characters  and  methods  used  by  the.  see- 
ing world;  dying  as  a  foreigner  in  the 
bosom  of  its  family,  save  only  in  ac- 
quaintanceship, wondering  what  sort  of 
character  it  its  mother  used  when 
reading  a  prayer  she  would  have  it 
repeat  before  she  laid  it  down  to  sleep? 
Give  this  class  of  the  blind  at  least  a 
chance  to  lift  themselves  out  of  their  own 
sphere,  that  they  may  live,  not  as  objects 
of  mystery,  but  as  peers  of  any  whom 
they  inay  meet. 
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PERKINS      INSTITUTION       FOR      THE 
BLIND. 

THE  annual  meetin?  of  the  corporation  of  the 
PERKINS  INSTITUTION  AND  MASSACHU- 
SETTS SCHOOL  FOK  THE  BLIND  will  lis  held  at 
the  institution,  South  Boston,  on  WEDNESDAY, 
October  11th,  at  S  o'clock  P.M.,  for  the  election  or 
officers,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  by- 
laws in  the  I,  II,  VI  and  IX  articles,  and  of  trans- 
acting such  otller  business  as  may  be  brought  before 
the  meeting. 
o4-Gt ; M.  ANAGNOS,  Secretary. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  that  noble  enter- 
prise, the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
gave  a  good  idea  of  its  prosperity.  The  re- 
port showed  166  scholars  connected  with 
the  institute.  The  number  at  the  kinder- 
garten in  Jamaica  Plain  is  64,  and  at  the 
workshops  for  adults  employment  is  given 
to  17  persons,  a  total  of  237.  About  $70,000 
is  needed  to  complete  the  endowment  for 
the  kindergarten,  $20,000  to  pay  oft'  the  debt 
on  new  buildings,  and  §10,003  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  school  until  the  endowment 
is  obtained.  The  school  will  get  it.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  that  never  calls  on  the  ben-  , 
evolent  rich  people  oE  Boston  in  vain. 
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THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTE. 

Annual  Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustee* 
Meld  Testerday. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  of 
the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  was 
held  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  secre- 
tary, at  the  school  building  on  Broadway, 
South  BostoD.  yesterday  afternoon. 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  president  of  the  cor- 
poration, opened  the  proceeding  Dy  refer- 
ring in  a  very  tender  manner  to  the  death 
of  Dr.  Peabody  and  John  iSullivan  Dwight, 
two  of  the  honored  trustees  of  the  corpora- 
tion, which  occurred  during  th>  past  year. 

The  report  of.  the  trustees  4£c  the  past 
year  showed'that  at  the  present  tinie  mere 
are  166  scholars  connected  with  the  Per- 
kins Institute  on  Broadway.  The  number 
at  the  kindergarten  in  Jamaica  Plain  is  64, 
and  at  the  workshops  for  adults  employ- 
ment is  given  to,  17  persons,  making  a 
grand  total  ol  237,  wnich  is  an  increase  of 
27  over  the  year  previous. 

Tne  trustees  spoke  of  the  continued  pros- 
perity of  the  school,  and  also  gave  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  various  buildings 
erected  and  the  repairs  made  since  the  pre- 
vious meeting. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  gives  evi- 
dence ot  continued  prosperity. 

The  sum  of  870,000  is  needed  to  complete 
the  endowment  for  the  kindergarten,  $20,- 
O0O  to  pay  oft'  the  debt  on  new  buildings, 
and  S1O.000  to  carry  on  the  work  of  tun 
school  until  tne  endowment  is  obtained. 

The  election  ol  officers  resulted  in  the 
following  choice:  President,  Samuel  Eliot, 
IX.  D. ;  vice-prtvident,  George  S.  Hale ; 
treasurer, Edward  Jackson;  secretary,  M. 
Anagnos:  trustees,  William  Endioott,  Jr., 
Joseph  B.  Glover,  J,  Theodore  Heard,  M.  1)., 
Henry  M.  Howe,  Edward  N.  Perkins.  Lev 
erett  Saltonstall.  S.  Lothrop  Thorndike. 
George  W.  Wales.  Fred  W.  Peabody  and 
Mayor  R.  S.  Kantoul  of  Salem. 

After  the  election  of  officers  tbe  treasurer 
reported  the  following  summary  of  tbe 
finances  of  the  institution. 

Cash  on  hand.  Oct.  1,  1892 gl3,19S.92 

Total  receipts  from  ail  sources  during 

y-ar Ifj8.095.03 

Total   £171. 289.45 

Total  expenditures  und  investments. .     108.041.00 

Balance  on  hand #8,748.45 

After  arts.  1,  2,  6  and  9  had  been 
amended,  the  trustees  adjourned  to  tne 
exhibition  hall  of  the  institution,  where 
they  were  treated  to  an  excellent  musical 
and  literary  entertainment  by  the  schol- 
1  acs. 
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THURSDAY,    OCT.    12. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 


Annual  Meeting  Held— 237  Blind  Persons 
in  the  School— New  Buildings  Com- 
pleted—Work Prospering. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation 
of  the  Perkins  institution  and  Massachu- 
setts school  for  the  blind  was  held  yester- 
day afternoon  in  the  parlor  of  the  institu- 
tion, Samuel  Eliot,  LL  D,  in  the  chair. 

The  number  of  pupils  has  increased  dur- 
ing the  year,  as  stated  in  the  report,  and  at 
present  there  are  141  belonging  to  the 
school  proper  in  South  Boston,  64  in  the 
Kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain,  and  17  in 
the  workshop  for  adults. 

In  addition  to  these  15  person  are  em- 
ployed as  teachers  or  in  other  positions, 
making  the  total  number  of  blind  persons 
connected  with  the  school  237. 

During  the  summer  vacation  improve- 
ments have  been  made,  and  the  building 
put  in  thorough  repair.  A  number  of  new 
books  have  been  issued  and  a  new  stereo- 
typing machine  has  been  purchased. 

The  workshop  of  the  adults  has  been  un- 
favorably affected  by  the  general  depres- 
sion, the  receipts  having  fallen  off  steadily 
and  the  balance  sheet  showing  a  deficit  of 
8505.69.  The  summary  of  the  treasurer's 
report,  submitted  by  Edward  Jackson,  was 
as  follows:  Cash  on  hand  Oct  1*  1892, 
$13,193.92;  receipts,  8158,195.53;  expenses, 
§168,041 :  balance  on  hand,  83248.45. 

"This  gives  evidence  of  continued  pros- 
perity," said  the  treasurer,  "but  a  generous 
increase  of  the  income  of  the  institution  is 
needed  to  enable  ns  to  undertake  such 
measures  as  will  broaden  the  education  of 
the  blind  and  raise  its  standard." 

The  president  referred  to  the  great  loss 
the  institution  met  with  in  the  death  of 
Dr  Andrew  Preston  Peabody  and  John  Sul- 
livan Dwight,  two  esteemed  members  of 
the  corporation.  He  paid  a  glowing  tribute 
to  their  zeal  and  energy  while  connected 
with  the  institution. 

The  report  of  the  kindergarten  followed 
and  shows  the  school  to  be  in  a  prosperous 
condition. 

The  event  of  the  year  has  been  the  com- 
pletion of  a  second  building  and  the  erec-4 
tion  of  a  hall  and  gymnasium.  The  addi- 
tional accommodation  makes  it  possible  to 
divide  the  school,  and  the  original  build- 
ing is  now  occupied  by  the  boys. 

Six  years  have  elapsed  since  the  infant 
school  was  opened.  It  had  one  build- 
ing and  began  with  10  children,  but 
through  the  liberality  of  its  friends  it  has 
been  steadily  growing.  It  now  occupies 
two  large  buildings  and  a  part  of  a  third, 
which  is  unfinisned,  and  the  number  or 
children  who  are  now  enjoying  its  ad- 
vantages is  64. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
Samuel  Eliot,  IX  D,  pres:  George  S.  Hale 
vice  pres,  Edward  Jackson  treas,  M. 
Anagnos  sec,  William  Endicott  Jr,  Joseph 
B.  Glover,  J.  Theodore  Heard,  M  D,  Henry 
M.  Howe,  Edward  N.  Perkins,  Leverett 
Saltonstall,  S.  Lothrop  Thorndike,  George 
W.  "Wales  trustees. 

Robert  Samuel  Rantoul,  mayor  of  Salem, 
and  Frederick  William  Peabody  were 
elected  members  of  the  corporation. 

The  board  of  trustees  then  proposed 
some  amendments  to  the  bylaws  of  the 
corporation,  which  were  adopted. 

After  tne  meeting  adjourned  the  mem- 
bers of  the  corporation  repaired  to  the  pub- 
lic hall,  where  a  literary  and  musical  enter- 
tainment was  given  by  the  pupils. 


SOUTH    BOSTON    BULLETIN 


Saturday,  October  14,  lsn.'i. 


INS  INST 


The  Borad  of  Trustees  Hold 

Their   Annual    Meeting 

and  Hear  Reports. 


Mayor   Rautoul   of   Salem    and 
Frederick  W.  Peabody  Elect- 
ed Trustees. 
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AST  Wednesday  afternoon  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  was  held  in  the 
office  of  Professor  Michael  Anagnos 
the  secretary  of  the  corporation  and 
director  of  the  institution,  at  the  school 
building  on  Broadway,  between  G  and 
H   streets. 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  L.  L.  D.,  presi- 
dent of  the  corporation,  opened  the 
proceedings  by  referring  in  a  yery 
tender  and  touching  manner,  to  the 
death  of  Dr.  Peabody  and  Dr.  John  S. 
Dwight,  two  of  the  honored  trustees 
of  the  corporation,  which  occurred 
during  the  past  year. 

He  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  their 
zeal  and  energy  while  connected  with 
the  corporation. 

The  report  of  the  trustees  for  the 
past  year  showed  that  at  the  present 
time  there  are  141  scholars  connected 
with  the  Perkins  Institution,  sixty- 
four  at  the  Kindergarten  in  Jamaica 
Plain  and  at  the  workshops  for  adults, 
employment  is  given  to  seventeen  per- 
sons. In  addition  to  these  fifteen  per- 
sons are  employed  as  teachers  or  in 
other  positions,  making  the  grand  to- 
tal of  blind  persons  connected  with  the 
school  237. 

The  director  spoke  of  the  continued  ; 
prosperity  of  the  school,  and  also  gave  j 
a  detailed  account  of  the  various  build- 
ings erected  and  the  repairs  made 
since  the  previous  meeting.  He  also 
mentioned  that  a  number  of  new 
books  had  been  issued  and  a  new  ster- 
eotyping machine  purchased. 

The  report  of  the  kindergarten  fol- 
lowed and  showed  the  school  to  be  in 
a  prosperous  condition.  The  event  of 
the  year  has  been  the  completion  of  a 
second  building  and  the  erection  of  a 
hall  and  gymnasium.  The  additional 
accommodation  makes  it  possible  to 
divide  the  school,  and  the  original 
building  is  now  occupied  by  the  boys. 
Six  years  have  elapsed  since  the  infant 
school  was  opened.  It  had  one  build- 
ing and  began  with  ten  children,  but 
through  the  liberality  of  its  friends  it 
has  been  steadily  growing.  It  now  oc- 
cupies two  large  buildings  and  a  part 
of  a  third,  which  is  unfinished.  The 
sum  of  $70,000  is  needed  to  complete 
the  endowment  for  the  kindergarten, 
$20,000  to  pay  off  the  debt  on  new 
buildings,  aud  $10,000  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  school  until  the  endow- 
ment is  obtained. 

The  election  of  officers  of  the   cor- 


poration resulted  in  the  choice   of   the 
following: 

President— Samuel  Kliot,  L.  L.  D. 

Vloe-Presieent— George  S.  Hale. 

Treasurer— Ed  wan  I  .1  ackson. 

Secretary— Michael  Anagnos. 

Trustees— William  Endicoit,  Jr.,  Joseph 
B.  Grover,  J.  Theodore  Heard,  M,  I).,  Hen- 
ry M.  Howe,  Edward  N.  Perkins,  Leverett 
Saltonstall,  S.  Lotliron  Thorndike,  George 
W.  Wales. 

Mayor  R.  S.  Rantoul  of  Salem,  and 
Frederick  William  Peabody  were  elec- 
ted members  of  the  corporation  to  fill 
the  vacancies  caused  by  the  decease  of 
the  two  above  mentioned  members. 

After  the  election  of  officer"  Ibe 
treasurer  reported  the  following  sum- 
mary of  the  finances  of  the  institution: 

Cash  on  hand,  Oct.  1892 $13,193.92 

Total  receipts  from   all  sources 
during  year 158,095.53 

Total $171,289.45 

Total  expenditures   and    invest- 
ments      168,041.00 

Balance  on  hand $3,248.45 

"This  gives  evidence  of  continued 
prosperity,"  said  the  treasurer,  "but  a 
generous  increase  of  the  income  of  the 
institution  is  needed  to  enable  us  to 
undertake  such  measures  as  will 
broaden  the  education  of  the  blind  and 
raise  its  standard." 

The  board  of  trustees  then  proposed 
some  amendments  to  the  by  laws  of  the 
corporation,  which  were  adopted. 

After  the  meeting  adjourned  the 
members  of  the  corporation  repaired 
to  the  public  hall,  where  a  literary  and 
musical  entertainment  was  given  by 
the  pupils  of  the  school. 
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OCTOBER     15,    1893. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  was  held  at 
South  Boston  last  Wednesday  afternoon.  The 
j  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows:  Presi- 
'  dent,  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.  D. ;  vice  president, 
GeorgeS.  Hale;  treasurer,  Edward  Jackson; 
!  secretary,  M.  Anagnos ;  trustees,  William  En 
dicott,  jr.,  Joseph B.  Glover,  J.  Theodore  Heard, 
M.  D.,  Henry  M.  Howe,  Edward  X.  Perkins' 
Leverett  Saltonstall,  S.  Lothrop  Thorndike, 
George  W.  Wales,  Fred  W.  Peabody  and  Mayor 
R.  S.  Rantoul  of  Salem.  There  are  now  a  total 
of  237  people  at  the  institution  and  the  Kinder- 
garten at  Jamaica  Plain.  The  sum  of  $100,000 
is  needed  to  complete  the  endowment  of  the 
Kindergarten,  pay  off  the  indebtedness  on  the 
new  buildings,  and  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
school.  Mr.  Anagnos  provided  a  very  interest- 
ing programme  of  exercises  and  music  by  the 
blind  pupils  for  the  members  of  the  corporation 
and  their  friends  after  the  business  meeting. 


The  West  Virginia  Tablet 
Saturday,  Oct.  21,   1893. 
Blind  Depatrmcnt. 


One   Side     Of    The   Duty   Ok   The 
Seeing  Toward    The   Blind  . 

Two  remarks  :ire  often  made  about 
good  maimers:  one  that  they  are  a  matter 
of  ihhesitance,  and  the  other  that  they 
spring  entirely  from  a  kind  heart. 
While  admitting  a  certain  amount  of  truth 
in  both  of  these  statements,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  much  of  what    comes  under 


in minei  It  of  i 

our  observation  ol  tbi 

the  refined     people   with  whom   wc    are 

ii'-d.      Should    you,     for    in-' 
take  an  person  who   is      "I ..    the 

manner  born,"  and  ■  it    in   all  j 

that  he  says  and  does,  and  surround   him 

ith  m  m  n  in  n  mi  i  for  a  number  of 

■t  i-  no  to  ■hi"  if  a  thousand  of  bis 
gentlemanly  ways  do  not  full  into  di 

Or  transport  an  intelligent  youth  i  n- 
tirely  devoid  of  good  manners  into  the 
constant  society  of  refined  people,  ami  how 
quickly  he  will  pick  up  the  little 
and  customs  which,  while  they  seem  m 
little,  go  so  far  in  our  modem  civilization 
to  make  ii]>  a  lady  or  a  gentleman. 

If,  then  the  Bcnsc  ol   sight  is  one  of  our 
greatest  educators  in  this  direction,  it  is 
very  plain  that  our  blind  friends  mil 
terribly    handicapped  iinli  them 

our  very  best  assistance.  Surely,  all  who 
have  anything  to  do  with  blind  people 
whether  as  relatives,  teachers,  or  merely 
friends,  should  fee!  their  responsibility  as 
regards  this  matter.  We  know,  for 
example,  how  much  difference  the  way  of 
holding  a  fork  or  spoon  makes  in  any 
one's  appearance -.but  blind  people  Cannot 
realize  that  unless  we  explain  it  to  them. 

The  good  manners  of  an  Knghshman 
are  said  to  lie  in  his  bat,  those  of  a  French- 
man in  his  bow.  I  would  have  our  blind 
boy  and  men  friends  so  cosmopolitan  as 
to  be  able  to  use  both  of  these  means 
effectively.  My  experience  has  taught  me 
that  men  without  Bight  wish  to  act  exactly 
j  as  if  they  were  not  deprived  of  that  sense. 

Therefore,  as  boys,  let  them  be  taught 
to  hold  their  hats  in  their  hands,  while 
making  a  short  call,  to  raise  them  when 
meeting  or  parting  with  a  lady,  even  if 
that  lady  be  wife  or  sister. 

The  French  man's  bow  surely  should 
come  into  play  in  going  on  and  off  a  stage. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  should  be  the 
subject  of  special  lessons  in  our  schools. 
Ii  this  were  so,  we  should  not  see  a  credit- 
able performance  at  a  concert  entirely 
spoiled  by  the  performer  both  coming 
upon  and  leaving  the  stage  without  the 
slightest  acknowledgement  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  audience,  although  it  was 
applauding  him  most  vigorously  all  the 
while. 

The  matter  of  introductions,  how  to 
give  and  receive  them,  is  another  place 
where  the  blind  will  be  apt  to  err  unless 
some  special  instruction  is  given ;  and 
unnumerable  other  things  of  the  same  sort 
might  be  mentioned. 

Of  course,  people  will  excuse  these  fail- 
ing on  account  of  the  lack  of  the  sense  of 
sight ;  but,  as  we  try  to  train  blind  boys 
and  girls  to  act  so  that  no  excuse  need  be 
made  for  them  in  other  directions,  why 
should  we  not  do  the  same  in  this?  1  have 
beard  friends  of  blind  people  say  that 
they  did  not  like  to  tell  them  of  little 
mistakes  thev  made,  because  they  were 
very  sensitive.  Is  not  this  the  very 
reason  why  a  friend  should  speak,  and 
not  allow  the  mistakes  to  continue  until 
they  are  noticed  aud,  possibly,  unkindly 
criticised  by  othei  - 

Let  us  remember,  then,  friends  and 
fellow-teachers,  that    we  have  a  dutv  to 


m 


perform  toward  our  pupils  iu  this  direct- 
ion as  well  as  in  the  greater  ones  of  moral 
and  mental   training.     Let  us,   therefore, 
begin  earh- with    the   cbildieu,   not   only 
by  little  lessons  and  words  in  season,  but 
by   helping  them,    through    gymnastics, 
kindergarten     games,    dancing,    etc.,    to 
obtain  such  freedom  in    the   use  of   their 
bodies  as  will  enable  them  to  give  easy  ex- 
I  pression  to  our  suggestions. 

A  very  excellent  article  entilled  "Dress 
j  and  Department  of  the  Blind"   appeared 
in  The  Mentor  in  its  early  days.     I  should 
be  glad,  in  an  equally  frank  spirit  to  echo 
the  remarks  made    therein    to   the   blind 
themselves;  but  my  special  wish  has  been 
to  emphasize    what    the    writer    of   that 
article  merely   hints    at, — namely,    that, 
'  since  much  of  social  etiquette   is   learned 
through  imitation,  a  breach  of  it   in   anv 
conscientious  young  person  must  acted  up 
to  the  highest  idea  of  our  duty  toward  our 
neighbor.     For.  surely,  if  we  love  him  as 
ourselves,  we   will    not  allow  him    to    be 
i  subjected    to    unkind  criticism   through 
i  any  omission  of  ours. — Fanny  L.    John- 
son, in  The  Mentor. 


SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  22, 1893. 


ME   MICHAEL   AHAGNOS. 
[Director  Perking  Institution  for  the  Blind.} 

IF  I  should  suddenly  come  Into  the  posses- 
sion of  a  million  dollars  I  should  know 
exactly  what  to  do  with  it.  I  have  be- 
lieved for  a  long  time  that  there  is  ho 
reason  why  the  person  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence who  lacks  the  sense  of  sight  should 
be  unable  to  acquire  the  educational  de- 
velopment that  the  ordinary  college  course 
affords.  In  other  words,  I  believe  in  a  sys- 
tem of  higher  education  for  the  blind  which 
will  afford  as  elaborate  intellectual  train- 
ing as  the  curriculum  of  a  great  university 
presents. 

This  system,  in  addition,  would  provide 
for  the  highest  possible  development  of 
special  talents  with  a  view  to  their  most 
effective  industrial  employment. 

To  establish  such  a  system  would  require 
just  about  a  full  million  dollars.  It  would 
be  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  reconstruct  the 
kindergarten  feature  of  education  for  the 
blind,  so  that  it  would  include  the  training 
that  ordinarily  would  prepare  a  boy  or  girl 
for  the  duties  of  academic  life.  To  accom- 
plish this  the  kindergarten  would  need  to 
be  much  amplified  in  its  curriculum,  new 
buildings  should  be  erected  with  increased 
accommodations,  and  more  elaborate 
courses  of  study  would  be  introduced.  The 
courses  of  instruction  would  be  graded  to 
meet  the  varying  intelligence  of  children 
of  all  ages  up  to  13  or  14  years. 

Then  I  should  have  the  general  institu- 
tion here  a  kind  of  university.  I  would 
provide  as  much  instruction  as  the  first- 
class  college  affords,  and  the  instructors 
would  be  persons  of  as  much  learning  and 
experience'as  are  the  professors  in  our  "col- 
leges. 

In  this  university,  however,  there  would 
be  more  than  the  kind  o£  instruction  that 
the  colleges  give.  There  would  be  a  con- 
servatory of  arts  and  sciences,  and  every 
special  talent  would  find  ample  opportunity 
for  the  most  perfect  development.  My 
dream  would  be  to  secure  a  complete  higher 
education  for  every  blind  person  in  the 
country,  and  a  maximum  development  of 
every  special  talent  in  every  blind  person. 

It  would  require  about  half  a  million  dol- 
lars to  reestablish  the  two  institutions  in 
their  new  characters  and  to  erect  the  new 
buildings,  and  the  other  half  million  would 


go   for  a   permanent   educational  endow- 
ment. 

It  has  come  to  be  well  enough  recognized 
now  that  blindness  is  by  no  means  an  in- 
superable obstacle  to  the  fullest  employ- 
ment of  nearly  every  industrial  and  artistic 
talent.  With  a  million  dollars  there  could 
be  established  the  foundation  of  such  a 
system  of  advanced  education  for  the  blind 
that  no  blind  person  of  ordinary  intel- 1 
lectual  endowment  would  be  a  burden  on 
the  state  or  be  uuable  to  perform  all  the 
highest  duties  of  an  independent,  self-sup- 
porting citizen. 


^0stmt  gtetlg  (Slate, 

MONDAY,   OCT.  23,    1893. 


XN    AID    OF   THE    SIGHTLESS. 


Books  'With  Raised  Letters  to  Find  a 
Place  in  Public  Libraries. 

The  day  has  come  when  not  only  people 
with  eyes,  but  also  the  blind,  must  be  con- 
sidered by  the  public  libraries  of  our  cities, 

The  Somerville  public  library  is  the  first 
to  take  the  preliminary  steps  for  such  ac- 
commodation, and  is  to  have  a  department 
composed  exclusively  of  books  with  raised 
letters  and  other  aids  for  those  who  cannot 
see,  but  yet  are  able  to  read.  * 

The  books  are  to  be  furnished  by  the 
Perkins  institute  of  South  Boston,  which 
has  a  fund  left  by  Dr  Howe,  the  first 
superintendent  of  the  institution,  for  the 
purpose  of  printing  books  with  raised 
letters.  The  trustees  of  the  Somerville 
library  gladly  accepted  the  offer  from  the 
Perkins  institute,  and  the  collection  will 
at  once  be  begun.  There  ara  about  90 
books  in  »he  first  instalment,  which  is 
made  up  entirely  of  the  works  of  standard 
writers. 

It  is  said  that  the  Boston  and  other  pub- 
lic libraries  will  soon  follow  the  example 
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TUESDAY. 

OCTOBER    24,    1893. 

KINDERGARTEN_FOR    THE    BLIND. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  have  been  received 
from  date  of  May  10  to  Oct.  1. 1893 : 

ENDOWMENT   FUNP. 

A  friend gs.00 

A  friend 1.00 

Afriend  from  AUston 5.on 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Aspinwall, 10.00 

A  warmly  Interested  friend 1.00 

Miss  Mary  P.  Bacon 10.00 

Mrs.Prescott  Blgelow 60.00 

MlssAnnaK.  Brett 5.00 

T.  F.  Burke 8.00 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Butterfleld i.00 

Miss  Harriet  E.  Clarke 10.00 

Mrs.  James  Freeman  Clarke 6,oo 

Mrs.  Martha  W.  Cowing 26.Q0 

Mrs.  Zenas  M.  Crane 150.00 

Mrs.  Anna  L.  Dresel 20.00 

Dr.  SamuelEHot 100.00 

Miss  Frances  V.  Emerson 5.00 

Miss  Mary  E.  Endlcott 25.00 

Mrs.E.E.V.  Field 10.00 

Friend  W.  A 300.00 

Mrs.  Caroline  A.  Fuller 50.00 

From  a  Friend  through  E.  Reed 5. 00 

GeorgeO.  Goodhue 5.00 

Miss  Lucy  F.Haines 10,00 

Miss  Jennie  W.Howard 2.00 

Mrs.  O.   O.  How'and 5.00 

Mrs.   S.   J.  Hollis 25.00 

J.  T.  ami  R.  B....'. 6.00 

Miss  Caroline  E.  Jenks 5.00 

K 10.00 

Mrs.  Helena  M.  Kent 600.00 

George  B.  Knapp . 25.00 

Ladles  at  Weilesley 26,00 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  Lauo 5.00 

Lend-a-Hand  Club  of  the   Unitarian   Church. 

Belmont 6.00 

Mrs.  S.  P.  Loud 6.00 

Mrs.  George  G.  Lowell 100.00 

Miss  Sarah  L.  Marsh 25.00 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Morgan 60.00 

Mrs.  M-  Abby  Newell 25.00 

Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Nichols 26.00 

Louis  P.  Ober 10.00 

Edward  N.  Perkins 60.00 

Miss  Anna  B.  Rogers : 5.00 

Miss  Clara  B.  Rogers 2.00 

Miss  Flora  E.  Rogers 100.00 

Miss  Elise  B.  Richards 5.00 

Miss  Marlon  Russell 100.00 

Sunday  school  of  the  Unitarian  church.  Bel- 
mont   6.00 

Sunday  school  In  Bevorty 2.00 

Sunday  school  of  the  First  Church,  Boston...  60.00 
Sunday  school   class   In    Shepard   Memorial 

Church.  Cambridge 17.14 


Sunday  school  In  Cambridge,  tnrough  Gordon 

Through  Miss  E."A'.  Houghton. .... '.'.'. H'nf. 

Through  Helen  Keller.... S°" 

John  E.  Troun.  Providence ,„„2 

Miss  Mary  Whitehead S2'22 

Dr.  Edward  Wigglesworth...  .". .'.' S2'S2 

Miss  Edith  Wilson i'in 

Helen  and  Marion  Yerxa k'in 

Young  People's  Club  of  the  Unitarian' Church 

JamaicaPlaln '  ,  -  .,_ 

Mrs.  B.  L.  Young !"■<$ 

George  W.Wales ".;"":;::  10000 


NEW  BUILDING  FUND. 


S2.275.8S 


Alumnie  Association,  for  furnishing  .  «1n,. 

CWldren  of  Miss  Partridge  School,  Augusta',     Bludt 

Mrs.  J.  RandoiphCooiidge'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.';;.';;;     10o'.oo 

$133.34 

CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  CURRENT  EXPENSES 

Annual  sabscrlptions  through  the  Ladles' 
Auxiliary  Aid  Society,  Miss  Olga  E.  Gard- 
ner, treasurer JlKtt, 

John  Brewer,  Milton *  '     ?"SA 

Mrs.  F.  J.  Bumstead .." „H2 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Coolldge ?5'22 

Richard  Goodman J°'°2. 

SMelrJoseS  GuUd'  ,hroush  ««•"&  A. "Bush, 

^vPS'l  "Baptist' '  Home'  Mission' 'socioiy,        B'°° 
ny«e  park uo 

„  T  S1.SS1.57 

JSrrw AB.D  Jackson,  Treasurer, 

S3  State  street,  Room  840. 


WEDNESDAY,  OCT.  25,  18931 

GOING  THROUGH  HARVARD  BLIND. 


Everett    Chauncey    Bumpus    of  Quincv 

Does  Not  Allow  His    Misfortune  to 

Keep  Him  from  College. 

Everett   Chauncey   Bumpus  of  Quincy, 

although   completely  blind,   has   entered 

Harvard  this  year  as  a  member  of  the  class 

of  97,  intending  to  take  the  full  four  years' 

course  and  obtain  his  degree  of  A  B  at 

the  close. 

He  is  the  son  of  Judge  E.  C.  Bumpus,  the 
well-known  Boston  lawyer,  and  is  20  years 
old.  He  has  not  been  blind  from  his  birth 
but  an  attack  of  spinal  meningitis  when  he 
was  about  6  years  old  left  him  completely 
deprived  of  sight.  He  lived  with  his  family 
in  their  home  at  Quincy  until  he  was  11 
years  old,  and  was  then  sent  to  the  Perkins 
institute  for  the  blind  where  he  stayed  for 
two  years. 

He  there  learned  to  read  by  touch,  and 
progressed  rapidly  both  in  this  and  in 
writing.  After  he  had  mastered  the  sys- 
tem as  taught  at  that  institution,  he  went 
to  Thayer  academy  in  Braintree,  where  he 
prepared  for  college.  In  a  class  of  20  he 
held  a  high  rank  and  was  always  near  the 
head. 

He  has  always  been  fond  of  study  and  is 
a  hard  worker.  He  took  the  Harvard  en- 
trance examinations  last  June.  A  special 
proctor  was  given  him  for  his  entrance  ex- 
aminations, who  would  read  the  questions 
to  him,  and  young  Bumpus  would  answer 
them  by  means  ofa  typewriter. 

This  answered  well  for  most  of  the  sub 
iects,  but  of  course  he  could  not  write  the 
Greek  character  with  his  machine,  so  he 
dictated  the  answers  in  the  examination  to 
his  attendant  who  wrote  them  down.  The 
same  method  was  followed  in  the  exami- 
nations in  mathematics.  In  geometry, 
however,  he  uses  a  wheel  which  can  be 
changed  into  different  geometric  torms. 
and  by  pressing  this  down  upon  paper  he 
has  the  required  figure,  indented  on  the 
sheet  literally  at  his  finger's  ends. 

He  passed  the  examinations  all  right  and 
is  now  settled  in  a  pleasant  room  in  Felton 
ball.  His  roommate  is  E.  E.  Whiting  of 
Springfield,  who  is  a  great  help  to  him,  and 
he  also  has  an  attendant  to  read  aloud  to 
him.  Felton  hall  is  about  three  minutes' 
walk  from  the  yard,  where  be  must  go 
l  every  day  to  his  lectures,  but  he  is  rapidly 
learning  his  way  about  Cambridge, 
i  All  of  Mr  Bumpus'  textbooks  are  spe- 
I  cially  prepared  for  him  on  the  Braille  sys- 
tem instead  of  the  older  plan  of  raised 
letters.  It  is  much  more  convenient  to 
read  and  it  can  he  read  much  quicker. 
His  Greek,  however,  he  prepares  by  having 
it  read  aloud  to  him,  and  in  some  other 
subjects  he  finds  it  more  convenient  to  be 
read  to  than  to  read  himself. 

This  is  the  ease  largely  in  mathematics, 
except  in  geometry,  when  his  wheel  be- 
comes verv  useful.  The  typewriter.  too,.on 
which  he  does  most  of  his  writing,  is  made 
expressly  with  reference  to  the  Braille  sys- 
tem of  writing.  The  Braille  writing  frame, 
on  the  principle  of  which  the  typewriter  is 
made,  is  a  most  interesting  and  ingenious 
contrivance.  ,    . 

A  frame  is  used,  consisting  of  a  grooved 
metal  bed  with  10  grooves  to  the  inch,  and 
over  it  is  suspended  a  perforated  guide  in  a 
light  wooden  frame.  This  latter  is  like 
the  frame  of  a  slate  and  is  attached  to  the 
metal  bed  by  hinges.  The  sheet  of  paper 
is  then  laid  between  the  frame  and  the 
bed.  A  blunt  awl  moves  over  the  paper 
carrying  it  before  it  into  the  grooves  of  the 
bed  and  produces  a  series  of  little  pits  on 
the  side  of  the  paper  next  to  the  writer. 


Prominences  are  thus  marie  on  the  other 
sideol  the  sheet  which,  when  turm 
can  be  easily  read  by  the  nimble,  sensitive 
fingers  of  the  writer.  Tho  writing  must  he 
done  from  right  to  left,  however,  to  enable 
it  to  be  read  m  the  usual  manner  from  left 
to  right. 

It  is  by  this  system  as  applied  to  a  type- 
writer, with  certain  modifications,  that  Mr 
Bumpus  puts  down  his  observations  (.11  the 
lectures  with  wonderful  speed.  This  sys- 
tem includes  not  only  letters,  but  there  are 
certain  positions  of  the  dots  which  stand 
for  figures  and  still  others  for  notes  of 
music,  so  that  a  man  can  keep  accounts, 
write  music,  omboss  his  own  books  from 
dictation  and  carry  on  a  correspondence. 
.Mr  Bumpus  has  natnrallykept  very  quiet 
since  he  has  been  in  Cambridge,  and  but 
few  men  outside  of  his  immediate  ac- 
quaintance havo  known  of  his  being  in 
college.  But  on  the  first  Monday  night  of 
the  term,  when  the  reception  was  given  to 
the  freshmen  in  Sanders  theater,  he  went 
to  the  meeting,  listened  to  the  speeches 
and  afterward  went  to  the  reception, 
where  he  met  many  of  the  professors  and 
students.  To  see  him  walking  by  himself 
one  would  never  suspect  that  he  was  blind, 
butr.'he  almost  always  has  an  attendant  or 
friend  with  him  to  guide  him  when  neces- 
sary. 

Although  he  is  debarred  by  his  misfor- 
tune from  entering  actively  into  the  social 
life  of  the  university,  yet  he  is  very  com- 
panionable, and  the  friends  he  has  made 
thus  far  in  his  college  course  have  been 
charmed  by  his  good  nature  and  by  his  un- 
tiring perseverance. 


OCTOBEK  26,  1893. 


KINDERGARTEN  TOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been 
received  from  date  of  May  10  to  Oct.  1, 
1893  :  — 


ENDOWMENT  FUND. 


A  friend 

A  friend , 

A  friend  from  Allston 

Aspimvall,  Mrs.  W.  H 

A  warmly  interested  friend 

Bacon,  Miss  Mary  P 

Bigelow,  Mrs.  Prescott 

Brett,  Miss  Anna  K 

Burke.  T.  F 

Butterfield,  Mrs.  A.  M 

Clarke,  Miss  Harriet  E 

Clarke,  Mrs.  James  Freeman...  , 

Cowing,  Mrs.  Martha  W 

Crane,  Mrs.  Zenas  M.,  Dalton 

Dresel,  Mrs.  Anna  L 

Eliot,  Dr.  haniuel 

Emerson,  Mtss  Frances  V 

Endicott,  Miss  Mary  E 

Field,  Mrs.  E.  E.  V 

Friend  W.  A 

From  a  friend,  through  E.  Reed. 

Fuller,  Mrs.  Caroline  A 

Goodhue,  George  O.,  Canada 

Haimes,  Miss  Lucy  F 

Hollis,  Mrs.  S.  J.,  Lynn 

Howard,  Miss  Jennie  W 

Howland.  Mrs.  O.  O 

J.  T.  andR.  B 

Jenks,  Miss  Caroline  E 

K... 


Kent,  Mrs.  Helena  M 

Knapp,  George  B 

Ladies  at  Weilesley 

Lane,  Mrs.  Mary  S 

Lend  a  Hand  Club  of  the  Unitarian  Church, 
Belmont 

Loud,  Mrs.  S.  P 

Lowell,  Mrs.  George  G 

Marsh,  Miss  Sarah  L 

Morgan,  Mrs.  E.  P 

Newell,  Mrs.  M.  Abbie 

Nichols,  Mrs.  Frederick  S 

Ober.  Louis  P 

Perkins,  Edward  N 

Rogers,  Mrs.  Anna  B 

Rogers,  Miss  Clara  B 

Rogers,  Miss  Flora  E 

Richards,  Miss  Elise  B 

Russell,  Miss  Marian 

Sunday-school  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  Bel- 
mont   

Sunday-school  in  Beverly 

Sunday-school  of  the  First  Church,  Boston.... 

Sunday-school  class  in  Shepard  Memorial 
Church,  Cambridge 

Sunday-school  in  Cambridge,  through  Gordon 
H.  Taylor 

Through  Miss  E.  A.  Houghton 

Through  Helen  Keller 

Troup,  John  E.,  Providence 

Wales,  George  "W 

Whitehead,  Miss  Mary 

Wigglesworth.  Dr.  Edward 

Wilson.  Miss  Edith 

Yerxa,  Helen  and  Marion 

Young,  Mrs.  B.  L ••, •■ 

Young  People's  Club  of  the  Unitarian  Church, 
Jamaica  Plain 


85.00 
1.00 
5.00 

10.00 
1.00 

10.00 

50.00 
5.00 
6.00 
1.00 

10.00 
5.00 

25.00 

150.00 

.    20.00 

100.00 

5.00 

25.00 

10  00 

300.00 

5.00 

50.00 
5.00 

10.00 

25.00 
2.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

10.00 
500.00 

25.00 

26.00 
5.00 

5.00 

6.00 

100.00 

25.00 

50.00 

25.00 

25.00 

10.00 

5Q.00 

5.00 

2.00 

100.00 

5.00 

100.00 

5.00 

2.00 

60.00 

17.14 

17.98 
2.00 
5.00 

50.00 
100.00 

20.00 

25.00 
1.20 
2.50 

25.00 

15.00 


NEW  BUILDING  FUND. 

Alumnas  Association,  for  furnishing £10.34 

Children  of  Miss  Partridge's  School,  Augusta, 

Hje           mmm       -o.oo 

CoolidgeVMrsVj.  Randolph 100.00 

CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

Annual    subscriptions    through   the  Ladies' 
;'  ~    Auxiliary  Aid  Society,  Miss  Olga  E.  Gard- 

ner,  Treasurer ,>i,ioj.o/ 


Brewer,  John,  Milton i  rjo 

Bumstcad.  Mrs.  F.  J.,  Cambridge 2B  <;, 

Coolidgo,  Mrs.  J.  'I' L0.00 

Goodman,  Richard,  Lenox.. .'  to  00 

St.  Agni.s   Guild,  through    Mrs.  H.  A.  Bush, 

Melrose ;,  ,,, j 

Women's  Baptist  Homo  Mission  Society,  Hyilo 

Park ,00 

Edward  Jackson,  7'reasurer, 
No.  53  State  Street  (Room  840). 


/s/. 


Journal  of  Education. 

BOSTON  &  CHICAGO,  OCT.  2(>,  1803. 


WORLD'S  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBI TS '.  —  (X.) 

BY   WILL   S     MONROE. 

The  education  of  defective  classes  is  now  claiming 
its  share  of  attention ;  and  the  state  is  recognizing 
that  the  deaf  and  blind  and  feeble  minded  have  claims 
upon  it  for  training  not  to  be  exceeded  by  the  claims  of 
normal  children.  The  exhibits  which  these  three  classes 
make  at  Chicago  have  special  interest  for  the  students  of 
education,  since  the  methods  employed  in  teaching  defec- 
tive classes  admit  of  better  representation  than  the  meth- 
ods employed  in  teaching  normal  children.  Twenty- five 
schools  are  represented  in  the  collective  exhibit  of  institu- 
tions for  the  education  of  the  deaf.  These  for  the  most 
part  are  state  institutions.  The  National  College  at 
Washington,  the  only  higher  institution  for  the  deaf  in 
the  world,  has  a  good  display  of  photographs.  The  wood 
work  from  Michigan  is  among  the  best.  All  of  these 
schools  employ  manual  training  methods,  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  trades.  The  finished  products  in  the 
way  of  bookcases,  shoes,  harness,  and  needle  work  show 
great  skill  on  the  part  of  these  students.  Most  of  the 
schools  for  the  deaf  combine  the  manual  with  the  oral 
method  ;  although  it  is  evident  that  the  oral  method  is  in 
the  ascendency  and  the  day  is  not  distant  when  all  these 
institutions  will  teach  the  deaf  to  talk  and  read  lips.  The 
McCowen  Oral  School,  Chicago,  shows  some  good  results 
in  this  departure.  Its  pupils  range  in  age  from  four  to 
thirteen  ;  and  they  not  only  use  the  voice  well,  but  the 
work  exhibited  in  elementary  science,  sloyd,  drawing, 
and  kindergaten,  compares  favorably  with  the  best  pri- 
mary schools  for  hearing  children.  The  Home  for  the 
Training  in  Speech  for  Deaf  Children,  Philadelphia,  sent 
twenty  children,  ranging  in  age  from  four  to  seven,  to 
Chicago,  during  the  exposition.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
school  to  prepare  deaf  children  for  the  public  schools  and 
present  results  fully  justify  the  expectation.  The  Volta 
Bureau  at  Washington  exhibits  seventy-five  volumes  of 
its  publications  which  are  valuable  contributions  to  educa- 
tional literature.  This  bureau,  through  the  munificence 
of  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  is  doing  a  great  and  good 
work  in  promoting  the  teaching  of  speech  to  the  deaf. 

Nine  state  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  blind 
exhibit  collectively.  These  schools,  like  those  for  the 
deaf,  aim  not  only  to  give  academical  instruction,  but  to 
teach  useful  trades.  For  many  years  broom  making  con- 
stituted the  chief  line  of  industrial  work,  but  it  is  pleasant 
to  note  that  piano-tuning  and  other  higher  forms  of 
mechanical  work  have  been  opened  up  to  the  blind.  Illi- 
nois makes  a  good  exhibit  in  sloyd  and  hammock-making  ; 
Colorado,  in  kindergarten  work  ;  Pennsylvania,  the  larg- 
est of  the  state  exhibits,  in  language  and  geography  : 
Wisconsin,  in  clay  modeling  and  domestic  economy  ;  In- 
diana, in  carpet  weaving  and  chair  caning.  The  Perkins 
Institution,  the  oldest  and  best  of  these  institutions,  has  a 
find  display  of  kindergarten  and  sloyd  work.     Most  of 
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these  schools  begin  with  kindergarten  methods,  ancTmusic 
and  industrial  work  receive  considerable  attention. 

Institutions  for  the  education  of  feeble  minded  children 
have  brought  relief  to  thousands  of  afflicted  families  all 
over  the  country ;  and  thirteen  of  these  schools  (eleven 
state  and  two  private)  exhibit  at  Chicago  Of  the  defec- 
tive classes,  the  feeble-minded  are  the  least  susceptible  to 
education ;  and  yet  the  drawings,  compositions,  maps, 
needle  work,  and  carvings  show  great  possibilities  for 
even  the  imbecile  classes.  The  ethnological  charts  re- 
garding feeble-minded  children  in  the  school  at  Elwjn, 
Pa.,  are  remarkably  suggestive,  as  are  also  the  photo- 
graphs and  studies  of  family  types  from  the  school  at 
Faribault,  Minn.  Indiana  has  some  neat  china  painting 
and  a  cherry  cabinet  that  is  well  made  ;  California,  wood 
carving  ;  Kentucky,  matresses  ;  Iowa,  shoes  and  inlaid 
wood  work ;  New  Jersey,  hammocks ;  Minnesota,  re- 
pousse work  ;  Pennsylvania,  torchon  lace  ;  Massachusetts, 
number  work  that  is  remarkable  for  children  who  have 
been  in  school  but  one  year  ;  and  Connecticut  has  some 
kindergarten  work  that  would  do  credit  to  the  pupils  of  a 
sane  school.  These  schools  are  doing  a  splendid  educa- 
tional work  for  hundreds  capable  of  improvement  as  well 
as  providing  care  and  comfort  for  such  as  cannot  be 
improved. 


FRIDAY,    OCTOBER    27,    1803. 


Public  .Library  Books  for  the  Blind. 

A  step  recently  taken  by  the  Somerville  Pub- 
lie  library  is,  without  doubt,  bound  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  other  public  libraries  of  this  State. 
It  is  the  provision  for  a  department  to  be  com- 
posed exclusively  of  books  with  raised  letters 
for  the  blind.  The  books  are  to  be  furnished  by 
the  Perkins  Institute  of  South  Boston,  which 
has  a  fund  left  by  Dr.  Howe,  the  first  superin- 
tendent of  the  institution,  for  the  purpose  of 
printing  books  with  raised  letters;  and  there 
are  about  ninety  books  in  the  first  instalment, 
which  is  made  up  entirely  of  the  works  of 
standard  writers. 


The  will  of  Matilda  Richardson  gives  $800  to 
public  charities,  $300  each  beine  given  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren, and  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind ; 
$100  each  to  the  Clarendon  Street  Baptist 
Church  and  Home  for  Acred  Women. 


The  West  Virginia  Tablet 


Saturday,  Oct.  28,  1893. 


Blind  Depatrment. 

A  letter  drifted  into  our  Sanctum 
yesterday  which  came  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  It  looked,  travel-stained  and 
weary,  aDd  well  it  might,  as  it  hailed 
from  the  far  off  land  of  China,  and  had 
traveled  half  around  the  globe.  It"  was 
a  letter  of  inquiry,  from  a  gentleman  who 
proposes  to  engage  in  the  work  of  edu- 
cating the  Blind,  in  the  Flowery  King- 
dom. Although  we  do  not  use  the 
Braille  Type  in  this  school,  it  will  be  our 
pleasure  to  give  all  the  information  in  our 
power,  and  to  facilitate,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  benevolent  schemes  of  our  distant 
friend.  May  God  bless  him  in  his  labor 
of  love  among  those  benighted  people. 
Thiukii  g  that  the  communication  might 
be  of  interest  to  some  of  our  readers,  we 
give  below,  its  contents: 

i  West  China, 
-;  Chbn-tu,     • 
(August  21st,    1893. 
Supt.  W.  Va.,  Inst,  for  Deaf-Mutes  and 
Blind. 


Dear  Sin  • — 

Perhaps  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  send  me  some  information  as 
to  Braille  Type,  &c.  I  have  decided 
to  establish  a  small  blind,  school  in  this 
city  of  500,000,,  ,and  which,  as  in  all 
Chinese  cities,  contains  many  blind.  I  have 
adopted  a  very  siruplj  arrangement  of 
Braille  character  for  this  western  dialect. 
I  may  send  send  you  the  'plan  in  a  few 
months.  " 

Meanwhile,  could  y'6U  tell  the  best 
place  to  buy  Braille  paper,  tablet,  &c.,; 
from  Amer  ca  Of  England'  or  France, 
or  the  address  of  any  'firms  that  supply 
them?  Have  you  any  old  oatalogne  ori 
price  list  giving  various  forms  or  sample^ 
of  Braille-- tablet  or. paper,;  aft?  ..  l-;, 

I  believe  there  has  been  invented  in 
America  a  machine  for  quickly  punching 
the  Braille  Points  (suitable  for  stereotyp- 
ing, which  blind  boys  (jan  use).. u Do  yog 
know  where  it- can  be  fought,  and  for 
how  much. 

If  you  could  send  any  old  report  or 
journal  giving  points  in  reference  to 
Blind  or  Braille,  and  etc.,  I  will  gladly 
pay  for  expense  or  m'ailsge. 

Could   you   also   give  me   the   forms, 
Manual  Alphabet  which  the  Blind    deaf 
mutes  use,  and  which  I  believe  they   tap 
out  on  the  palm  of  their  hand. 

If  you  can  find  time  to  send  any  of  this 
information,  I  will  be    heartily  grateful. 
Yours  in  the  work, 

David  W..  Stevenson,  M.  D  , 
Canadian  Methodist  Mission. 


SOUTH    BOSTON    BULLETIN 


Saturday,  October  28,  1893. 


BENEFACTION  TO  THE  BLIND. 

THROUGH  the  efforts  of  Professor 
Anagnos,  the  blind  are  likely  to 
find  books  adapted  for  their  u«e 
in  all  the  public  libraries  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  Somerville  public  library  is  the 
first  to  take  the  preliminary  steps  for 
such  accommodation,  and  is  to  have  a 
department  exclusively  of  books  with 
raised  letters  for  those  who  cannot  see 
but  yet  are  able  to  read. 

The  books  are  to  be  furnished  by 
the  Perkins  Institution  which  has  a 
press  constructed  for  printing  books 
with  raised  letters.  The  trustees  of 
the  Somerville  library  gladly  accepted 
the  proposition  of  Professor  Anagnos 
and  the  collection  will  at  once  be  be- 
gun. There  are  about  ninety  books 
in  the  first  instalment,  which  is  made 
up  entirely  of  the  works  of  standard 
writers. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  Boston 
and  other  public  libraries  will  soon 
follow  the  example  set  by  Somerville. 


BOSTON    POST 

The  Represent&tire  Democratic 

Of    NEW     ENQIiAND. 
SUNDAY  MORNING,   OCT.   29,   1893. 


BLIND  MAN  AT  HARVARD. 

Everett  Chauncy  Bumpus  Sets  Out  for 

the  Goal  of  a  B.  A. 

Degree. 


INTENDS    TO    TAKE    THE    FULL    COURSE. 


Handicapped  by   His  toss    of  Sight,    hut 

Ambitious  and  Full  of  Pluck  and 

Energy— A  Glance  at  His 

Life. 


Harvard  has  a  blind  student,  this  year, 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Everett  Chauncy 
Bumpus.  It  is  difficult  for  one  to  decide 
which  factor  in  the  circumstance  in- 
spires the  greater  admiration— the  uni- 
versity that  affords  this  splendid  priv- 
ilege to  the  afflicted  blind,  or  the  af- 
flicted who  subordinates  the  handicap  to 
energy. 

Mr.  Bumpus  is  the  son  of  Judge  Bum- 
pus, and  is  20  years  of  age.  When  he 
was  only  6  years  old  spinal  meningitis 
robbed  him  of  his  sight,  and  since  then 
no*  a  glimpse  of  light  from  the  external 
world  has  reached  his  intellect,  save 
through  his  ears  and  fingers. 

He  was  sent  from  the  family  circle  in 
Quincy  to  the  Perkins  Institute,  at  the 
age  of  11  years.  There  he  remained  for 
two  years,  making  rapid  progress  ir 
reading  by  touch,  and  also  in  writing.  He 
prepared  for  college  in  Thayer  Academy, 
Braintree. 

At  the  entrance  examinations,  a  spe- 
cial proctor  read  the  questions,  while  Mr. 
Bumpus  recorded  the  answers  by  means 
of  the  typewriter.  The  answers  in  Greek 
he  dictated  to  his  assistant,  and  the  same 
method  was  used  in  the  mathematics  ex- 
amination. His  certificate  was  very  cred- 
itable. In  the  Braintree  academy  he  held 
a  high  position  in  a  class  of  twenty, 
being  nearly  always  close  to  the  head. 

Mr.  Bumpus  intends  .to  take  a  full  four 
years'  course  at  Harvard  and  to  secure 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  His  text  books  are 
specially  prepared,  and  the  old  style  of 
raised  letters  is  abandoned  in  favor  of 
the  Braillie  system. 

A  hurried  visitor  at  Room  20  in  Felton 
I  Hall  would  be  surprised  to  learn  thai 
I  one  of  its  occupants  is  blind.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  eyes  themselves  to  indi- 
cate that  their  power  of  vision  is  com- 
pletely gone,  and  there  Is  little  in  the 
movements  of  Mr.  Bumpus  to  suggest 
that  the  eyes  are  not  guiding  him.  He 
opened  the  door  himself  to  a  Post  man, 
and  generally  displayed  a  remarkable  fa- 
miliarity with  articles  which  he  has  never 
seen. 

His  surroundings  are  of  the  best,  and 
his  roommate,  Edward  E.  Whiting,  pleas- 
ant in  face,  but  better  still,  pleasant  in 
voice,  exhibits  something  of  the  solici- 
tude of  a  brother  towards  his  less'  ad- 
vantaged friend. 

Mr.  Bumpus  rests  upon  industry  and 
zeal  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  which 
his  state  implies.  He  is  a  hard  worker, 
and  often  listens  during  the  late  hourj 
of  the  night  to  his  lessons  as  they  are 
read  to  him  by  his  tutor.  He  has  a  very 
retentive  memory  and  advances  as  rapidly 
as  most  students  who  have  all  their 
faculties. 

Mr.  Bumpus  is  a  very  pleasant  and 
courteous  young  man.  He  enjoys  a  kindly 
notoriety  in  the  college.  There  is  not  a 
student  but  who  knows  of  the  presence 
of  this  freshman  in  the  institution.  But 
Mr.  Bumpus  is  very  modest  over  it! 

"I've  done  nothing  yet,  and  I  don't  see 
anything  extraordinary  in  it,"  he  said 
smilingly  to  the  Post  man;  "some  day  if 
I  ever  get  to  be  a  great  man,  I'll  see  vou 
then.  I  am  thinking  of  going  into  'the 
newspaper  business." 
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TUESDAY,    OCT    31,     1893. 


SHE  IS  A  SAINTLY  WOMAN. 


Miss  Moulton  was  40  Years 
Among  the  Blind. 


As  Matron  of  Perkins  Institution  She 
Was  Loved  by  tlie  Young. 


An  Interesting  Ghat  with  Her  on  Bright 
Boys  and  Girls  She  Taught. 


A  charming  hour  was  spent  a  few  days 
ago  by  a  Globe  woman  with  Miss  Maria 
C.  Moulton.  for  40  years  matron  in  the  Per- 
kins instituto  for  the  blind,  .South  Boston, 

She  is  7;")  years  of  age,  and  entered  upon 
her  duties  in  Its.j.".,  not  many  years  after 
the  establishment  of  the  school  by  Dra 
Howe  and  Fisher. 

About  a  year  ago  she  felt  that  she  lacked 
the  strength,  to  carry  on  ber  work,  and^he 
expressed  a  wish  to  resign. 

The  trustees  considered  her  request,  but 
instead  of  accepting  her  resignation  unani- 
mously voted  to  grant  her  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  one  year,  with  a  continuance  of 
salary.  Owing  to  her  continual  feebleness 
the  leave  of  absence  has  been  extended  in- 
definitely, and  she  is  now  with  her  brother, 
Mr. Jesse  Moulton,  in  Harrison  Square. 

Her  pleasant  apartments  in  the  institu- 
tion are  religiously  kept  as  she  left  them, 
and  dusted  by  willing  hands  prompted  by 
loving  hearts. 

"I  consider  Miss  Moulton  one  of  the 
noblest  women  of  the  present  century." 
MrAnagnos  has  said,  and  director  Kowe 
bpfore  him  often  spoke  of  her  as  "Saint 
Moulton."  To  many  of  her  intimate 
friends  she  is  still  known  by  that  name. 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Moulton.  in  answer  to  a 
question,  "had  I  stayed  till  next  January  I 
should  have  been  matron  in  the  institute 
40  years.  I  began  my  work  there  in  18C3 ; 
I  left  the  school,  however,  a  year  ago  last 
summer. 


"The  institution  had  been  founded  for 
some  time  before  I  began  my  work  there. 
You  know  Mr  Perkins  had  already  given 
the  splendid  estate  on  Pearl  st  to  be  used 
as  a  school  for  the  blind. 

"0,  no,  there  were  not  a  great  many  blind 
children  in  the  school  when  I  entered.  .Dr 
Plowe  was  then  in  his  prime,  and  his  spirit 
was  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  institution. 

"My  recollections  of  these  40-  years! 
There  are  many  beautiful  things  to  remeiu- 
ber.and  important  ones,  too:  but  I  should 
not  care  to  talk  at  any  length,  lest  I  make 
mistakes." 

During  the  conversation  she  spoke  ot 
Laura  Bridgman. 

"Laura  entered  the  institute  when  she 
was  only  7  years  of  age."  said  she.  She 
was  always  surprising  us  by  her  wondertul 
mental  development  and  original  methods 
of  expression. 

"Helen  Kellar  is  the  most  remaricable 
child  I  have  ever  seen,  but  Helen  has  had 
advantages  that  Laura  had  not.  Laura 
was  the  first  to  come  to  us  with  a  soul  so 
very  much  shut  in,  and  our  work  with  her 
was   all   experimental     and   untried.     In 


Helen's  case  this  has  not  been  so;  we  knew 
how  to  get  results  very  rapidly. 
.    "Laun  narkaldc  k'*(:iiness'Mi  dis- 

covering the  peculiarities  ot  her  friends. 
Ctae  day  she  was  sitting  between  Mrs  Howe 
and  MrsMailliard.  She  made  some  witty  re- 
mark which  amused  both,  and  then  put  her 
band  on  Mrs  Mailliard'a  cheek  ■ 
Maimed,  '0.  what  a  bcantilul  smile  you 
have!'  Odd  as  it  may  seem,  MrsMailliard 
was  noted  for  the  exquisite  beauty  of  her 
smile. 

"'Why. Laura!' said  Mrs  Howe  to  her, 
'haven't  I  also  a  beautiful  smile?'  She  put 
her  hand  to  the  face  ol  Mrs  1 1  owe.  who,  in 
a  spirit  of  mischief  made  a  trri > ■  ■ 
which  Laura  laughed,  quite  realizing  that, 
Mrs  Howe  had  mode  a  grimace  for  fun, and 
hadn't  smiled  at  all." 

In     speaking     of    Miss   Bridgman.    Miss 
Moulton  displayed  the  same  kind  of  tender 
pride  that  a  mother  displays  when 
ing  of  a  well-beloved  child. 

"0,  yes,  I  love  my  boysand  mygirls.  too," 
she  said.  "Some  of  my  boys  have  devel- 
oped into  splendid  men.  I  have  in  my 
mind  one  boy,  however,  who  did  not. 

"One  day  Dr  Howe  was  out  riding.  A 
tiny  boy,  yet  in  skirts,  held  out  his  hand 
petitioning  him  for  alms.  The  doctor  saw 
that  he  was  blind,  and  felt  a  great  pity  for 
him.  He  never  rested  till  he  got  the  child 
into  the  school.  His  mother  was  oppuked 
to  his  coining,  because  through  his  begging 
he  had  added  materially  to  her  income. 

"This  hoy  developed  a  remarkable  talent 
for  music.  A  noted  musical  director,  Herr 
Werner,  took  much  interest  in  him,  and 
gave  him  lessons.  People  often  came  long 
distances  to  hear  him  play  on  the  piano  or 
organ.  He  had  a  charming  personality, 
and  everybody  who  saw  him  liked  him. 

"When  he  became  a  man  he  left  the 
school  and  went  south  with  a  concert  com- 
pany. After  that  he  became  very  intem- 
ferate.  and  neglected  all  his  opportunities. 
o  made  me  very  sad  when  1  learned  of  this. 

"One  of  our  boys,  W.  Perry,  recently  was 
graduated  from  Amherst.  We  are  verv 
proud  of  him.  He  is  a  fine  scholar  and  will 
I  believe  make  a  specialty  of  teaching  lan- 
guages, especially  Latin. 

"Oliver  Caswell  was  in  many  ways  a  re- 
markable boy.  Without  possessing  won- 
derful mental  brilliancy,  he  had  a  great 
deal  of  good  common  sense.  He  and  Laura 
were  hoy  and  girl  together  and  were  verv 
good  friends.  He, like  her,  was  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind.  She  was  very  helpful  to  him. 
I  remember  how  astonished  we  were  one 
afternoon  when  she  taught  him  in  a  few 
hours  the  connection  between  a  word  and 
an  idea.  It  had  taken  us  three  months  to 
teach  her  the  same  thing." 
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Teaching  Blind  Girls  in  China.V^ 

A  Lady  Missionary  Describes  a  most  Inter- 
esting Christian  Work  in  Canton. 


Miss  Nyrup. 

VERY  reader  of  The  Christian  Herald 
having  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
unevangelized  millions  of  China  at 
heart  will  be  interested  in  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  a  letter  written 
by  an  American  lady  missionary  con- 
cerning her  work  among  the  blind  children  of 
Canton.     Mary  W.  Niles,  writes: 

"Ten  years  ago,  when  1  first  had  occasion 
to  pass  through  the  streets  of  Canton  by  night, 
I  was  surprised  to  meet  blind  girls  of  the  age 
of  fourteen  years  or  more,  over-dressed  in  gay 
shams  or  jackets,  with  their  cheeks  painted 
and  flower-bedecked  hair.     A  woman  carry- 
ing  a   musical    instrument   led    them    there. 
These  girls  were  the  property  of  cruel  mis- 
tresses  who   sent  them   out   to   spend   their 
nights  in   low  places  of  amusement  or  upon 
the  streets.     I  pitied  them  but  passed  on,  not 
thinking  that  I  had  any  duty  in  respect  to 
this  practice.     Later,  Sin   Lan,  a  bright  slave 
girl  of  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  brought  to 
the  hospital  by  her  mistress  for  healing. 
Mrs.  Kerr  has  a  little  school  in  connec- 
tion with  the  hospital,  and  this  girl 
memorized  rapidly  the  first  and  second 
primers  and  the  Gospel  by  Mark 
in  Chinese.     At  length  she  ap- 
plied    for     admission     to    tire 
church  and  passed  an  examina- 
tion which  astonished   the  el- 
ders,  and  yet  they  dared  not 
admit  her  to  membership.  Was 
she  not  owned  body  and  soul 
by  those  who  would  not  per- 
mit her  to  live  a  Christian  life? 
When,  at  length,   she  became 
hopelessly  ill,  her  mistress  de- 
serted her.   Then  again  she  was 
examined  for  church  member- 
ship. I  was  quite  overcome  with 
the   beautiful  testimony  of  her 
faith  in  Christ.     She  desired  a   " 
new     baptismal     name     (Koi- 
Chan),  meaning  transformed  to 
the  truth.   In  a  few  months  she 
went  from   us,  rejoicing,  to  her 
heavenly  home. 

"I  soon  learned  to  long  for  a  school  for 
blind  girls.  In  1888  a  blind  baby  was  brought 
to  me  who  had  been  picked  up  on  the  street, 
and  I  was  told  that  if  I  would  promise  to  cure 
her  eyes  the  family  who  had  found  her  would 
support  her.  'If  not?' I  asked.  'Then,'  said 
they,  'there  is  nothing  but  to  give  her  to  the 
owner  of  blind  slaves.'  The  thought  flashed 
upon  me,  'Who  has  more  responsibility  in 
this  case  than  yourself?  '  Then  I  said  to  the 
woman,  'You  may  leave  her  with  me.'  Af- 
terward, I  wondered  if  this  might  not  be  the 
beginning  of  a  school  for  blind  girls.  But  who 
was  to  open  one  ? 

"In  1889  a  blind  girl  named  A-Un  came  to 
me.  A  woman  who  was  negotiating  to  buy 
her  older  sister  brought  that  sister  to  me.     If  1 


'd  that  there  was  no  cure,  that  settled  th 
gain.  She  told  me  that  the  mother  wa: 
poor  and  could  not  keep  her.  Not  a  tenth  of  a 
cent  has  been  paid  for  any  one  of  the  eleven 
girls  now  under  my  charge.  Two  weeks  later 
the  mother  brought  A-Un  and  wished  to  give 
her  to  me.  After  several  months  the  mother 
came  again  to  me  in  great  distress, saying  that 
she  saw  A-Un  so  happy  and  contented,  while 
her  sister  was  most  wretched,  would  I  not 
take  her  also?  'Yes,'  1  replied,  'if  you  will 
redeem  her  from  her  mistress.' 

"A  Chinese  lady,  not  a  Christian,  has  sup- 
ported A-Un  ever  since  she  has  been  with 
me.  It  costs  but  thirty  dollars  a  year  to  sup- 
port one  of  these  blind  pupils.  In  1890  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  offered  to 
publish  the  Bible,  or  portions  of  it,  in  the 
Braille  system  for  the  blind.  As  yet,  however, 
not  an  entire  Gospel  for  the  blind  in  the  Can- 
tonese dialect  has  been  prepared. 

"In  1891  a  little  school  was  opened  for  four 
little  blind  girls  who  had  already  memorized 
one  of  the  Gospels  in  Mrs.  Kerr's  hospital 
school.  A  blind  teacher  who  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  Berlin  Foundling  House,  was  em- 
ployed, and  the  experiment  of  teaching  Can- 
tonese by  the  Braille  system  was  begun.  A 
new  pupil  was  soon  received  from  the  hospital 
in  Hong-Kong.  Our  teacher  proves  to  be 
thorough,  neat,  orderly  and  systematic.  She 
can  teach  reading,  writing,  knitting,  music, 
and  the  performance  of  household  duties.  Her 
pupils  are  learning  very 
nicely,  and  all  can  read. 
The  teacher  writes  out 
with  care  all  the  lessons 
that  the  children  are 
taught  to  read.  Some  of 
lliem  can 
write  and 
knit.  One 
i  s    making 


Blind  Children  of  the  Berlin  Foundling  House,  Canton,  China. 


very  satisfactory  progress  in  music.  Two  new 
pupils  have  come,  and  four  little  ones  in  the 
family  will  soon  be  old  enough  to  go  to 
school.  We  are  crowded  for  room,  so  that  the 
teacher  and  one  of  the  pupils  sleep  in  the  con- 
tracted school  room. 

"When  recently  a  Chinese  gentleman,  be- 
coming interested  in  this  school,  of  his  own 
accord  proposed  to  take  my  subscription  book 
to  the  Chinese  officials  so  as  to  enable  me  to 
build  a  house,  to  my  surprise,  in  a  few  weeks 
the  subscription  book  was  returned,  accom- 
panied by  more  than  a  thousand  dollars.  It 
will  go  toward  the  purchase  of  a  suitable 
home  for  these  blind  girls. 

"Miss  Nyrup,  a  Danish  lady  and  a  devout 
Christian,  has  agreed  to  assist  me  for  the  next 


two  years.  We  expect  to  rent  a  comfortable 
house  for  the  present.  1  ask  the  prayers  of 
Christians  for  my  little  flock.  I  have  reason  to 
hope  that  each  one  may  be  used  greatly  to 
advance  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  in  China. They 
are  very  obedient,  affectionate  and  prayerful 
children,  already  well  grounded  in  Christian 
truth  and  untrammeled  with  superstitious 
notions.  Lin-Shan,  the  teacher,  takes  a  vol- 
ume of  her  German  Bible  in  raised  letters  and 
goes  to  the  hospital  wards  for  an  hour  each 
day,  translating  the  precious  truths  of  the 
Gospel  into  Cantonese,  and  explaining  their 
meaning.  An  interesting  group  of  women  is 
always  gathered  around  her.  Her  success  as  a, 
Bible  reader  inspires  me  with  great  hope  far 
the  future  usefulness  of  her  pupils."  /  > 


t,U  Weatem  (pennagttxxnian. 


EDGEWOOD  1JARK;,  F>A. 


NOV,  1,  1893. 


A  VISIT  FROM  HELEN  KELLER. 


Just  as  we  were  closing  the 
forms  for  this  paper  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  visit  from  Helen 
Keller,  accompanied  by  her 
teacher,  Miss  Sullivan,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Wade  and  Rev.  J.  D.  Irons, 
D.  D. ,  who  is  instructing  the  lit- 
tle lady  in  several  branches. 

Helen  looks  in  excellent  health 
and  seemed  to  enjoy  her  visit 
a  great  deal.  She  was  taken  to 
almost  all  of  the  school  rooms 
and  conversed  with  a  number  of 
the  pupils.  Miss  Sullivan  took 
a  great  interest  in  the  work  she 
saw. 

Rev.  Dr.  Irons  says  Helen  is 
making  wonderful  progress  in 
in  Mathematics,  Latin  and  Eng- 
ish  literature,  and  he  is  quite 
enthusiastic  in  his  work.  He  is 
pastor  of  the  Hamilton  Avenue 
United  Presbyterian  church,  and 
was  formerly  president  of  Mus- 
kingum College,  New  Concord, 
Ohio. 

We  regret  that  time  and  space 
will  not  allow  a  more  extended 
notice  of  this  interesting  event, 
but  we  shall  give  our  readers 
more  information  concerning 
this  wonderful  girl  in  future 
issues. 


H  TDbe  Christian  at  Worfe. 


NOVEMBER    2,    1893. 


HELEN   KELLER. 


BY  MARY    FEEGUSON. 


IT  would  seem  aa  though  the  gift  of  life  could 
scarcely  be  held  under  more  pitiful  physical  con- 
ditions than  were  those  which  encompaesad  little 
Helen  Keller,  left  after  a  severe  illoess,  while  still  in 
Infancy,  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind.  Without  the  power 
of  acquiring  knowledge  through  any  of  the  usual 
channels  of  sight,  hearing,  and  speech,  it  appeared 
as  though  she  must  remain  a  little  dumb,  untaught 
soul.  All  her  senses  were  locke  1  away  from  the  touch 
of  man  save  that  of  touch— feeling.  The  barriers 
seemed  almost  impassable.  Oae  of  the  most  remark- 
able records  of  which  we  know  13  the  record  of  the 
bursting  forth  of  the  soul  thus  entombed  from  the 
confines  of  its  tripply  barred  cage  into  a  promising 
blossom  of  more  than  usual  intelligence,  mentally, 
morally,  and  spiritually. 

The  glfc  of  continued  life  to  her  might  have  been 
inestimably  more  pitiful  had  she  been  deprived  of  a 
surrounding  atmosphere  of  love.  love  alone  was 
the  alchemist  which  could  reach  the  tiny  bit  of  hu- 


manity eo  completely  isolated  while  still  in  a  state  of 
infantile  undevelopment.  Tenderness  and  apprecia- 
te on  may  become  the  mother  of  creation;  and  un- 
questionably, In  her  case,  loving  tendance,  like  sun- 
shine, warmed  into  living  growth  the  latent  germs 
of  intelligence. 

Her  parents  loved  and  devoted  themselves  to  her 
care.  Little  playmates  gathered  about  her  and  en- 
deavored to  have  her  j  )In  them  in  their  little  glee- 
some  frolics.  With  her  little  sensitive  hands  she  felt 
their  physical  motions,  aad  in  every  fiber  of  berlktle 
sensitive  baiDg  she  felt  their  emotions,  thus  she  was 
not  only  enabled  to  join  the  plays  of  happy  childhood 
but  absorbed,  as  It  were,  the  essentials  of  happy 
child- nature  and  development. 

The  method  of  her  learning  to  dance  was  a  type  of 
the  method  of  her  earlier  development.  When  the 
little  ones  took  her  hands  in  order  to  lead  her  with 
them  through  their  playful  dances,  she  loosened  her 
fingers,  dropped  to  the  ground,  felt  the  movements 
of  her  playmates'  feet,  then  rising  was  able  to  join 
with  them  easily  and  rhythmically. 

WatchiDg  with  tendprest  interest  every  evidence  of 
intelligence  in  their  afflicted  little  one,  and  de°irou8 
of  leaving  no  means  untried  by  which  it  might  be 
cultivated,  her  parents  wrote  to  Dr.  Samuel  Howe, 
who  had  established  a  school  for  the  Blind  In  Massa- 
chusetts, giving  him  the  particulars  of  the  child's 
condition  and  asking  his  advice  regarding  her  train- 
ing. Through  him  thev  secured  the  services  of  a 
teacher  accustomed  to  instruct  those  deprived  of 
sight.  This  lady  soon  learned  to  love  the  little  one 
under  her  charge,  and  won  the  child's  love  In  return. 
This  was  the  first  step,  for  love  creates  not  only  a 
readv  will  but  a  ready  intuition.  Then  began  the 
serious  work  of  instruction. 

It  seems  incomprehensible  to  those  who  rely  upon 
and  learn  through  the  U3e  and  activity  of  all  the  nat- 
ural senses— who  learn  constantly  and  unconsciously 
by  sight,  sound,  and  imitation— that  an  idea  of  a 
meaning  intended  by  movements  made  upon  the 
wrist  of  a  little  deaf-mute  could  penetrate  her  unde- 
veloped mind.  But  in  some  mysterious  way  the  little 
girl  understood  that  there  was  something  to  learn  In 
these  movements,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time  she  had  thus  learned  and  mastered  the  mute- 
language,  from  which  she  passel,  as  do  other  chil- 
dren after  their  mastery  of  the  alphabet,  to  the  study 
of  "the  three  Bs." 

After  the  primitive  fundamentals  of  education  were 
thus  started,  it  was  thought  that  her  advantages 
would  be  much  Increased  by  being  associated  with 
other  children  studying  under  somewhat  similar  con- 
ditions, therefore  she  was  sent  to  the  Blind  School,  in 
Massachusetts.  She  is  fond  of  bistorv,  of  geography, 
of  composition,  and,  curiously  enough  It  would  seem, 
of  the  study  of  foreign  languages.  She  writes  and 
talks  of  nature  and  of  natural  scenes  as  though  she 
could  view  them,  and  so  acdurate  Is  her  knowledge, 
and  so  true  are  her  descriptions,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
realiza  that  she  not  only  cannot  now  see,  but  that 
she  can  never  renlember  having  seen  even  the  faint- 
est glimmer  of  light.  A  composition  written  not 
long  since  on  "Florence"  treats  of  that  well  known 
city,  its  beauties  and  its  art  treasures,  with  a  realism 
that  many  a  young  p«n  guided  by  seeing  eyes  might 
find  it  difficult  to  equal. 

The  child  also  desired  to  study  music.  She  had  a 
longing  wish  to  learn  to  play  on  the  piano-  Undoubt- 
edly through  the  movement  of  finger  and  touch,  she 
is  able  to  give  exoresslon  to  an  inward  sense  of  har- 
mony and  rhythm,  even  though  no  sound  of  the  mu- 
sic ever  penetrates  the  holder's  ears. 

It  is  claimed  that  she  evinces  no  evidence  of  moral 
taint.  Imperfect  she  is  through  ignorance  and  hu- 
man weakness  and  limitation,  but  she  manifests  no 
leaning  toward  evil  in  any  form.  Can  it  be  that  a 
greater  part  of  our  original  sin  comes  through  un- 
conscious Imitation  and  imbibatlon  from  our  sur- 
roundings after  passing  the  gates  of  birth? 

It  was  determined  that  she  should  receive  no  es- 
pecial spiritual  teaching  until  she   herself  should 
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manifest  a  need  or  intujtlve  desire  for  it.  That  hour 
came.  "In  every  heart  there  is  a  door  whieh  opens 
inward  to  God."  The  links  of  the  chain  which  bound 
Helen  Keller  to  the  divine  life  throbbed  and  thrilled 
with  hidden  yearning,  and  she  knew  there  was  some 
need  unsatisfied,  some  IoDging  for  which  she  as  yet 
had  no  name.  The  Reverend  Phillips  Brooks,  who 
had  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  School,  and 
especially  in  those  wbose  limitations  exceeded  that 
of  simple  blindness,  was  consulted,  and  he  consented 
to  undertake  her  spiritual  leadership. 

The  questions  she  has  asked  evince  a  thoughtful, 
deep,  searching  nature.  The  untrammelled  soul 
reaches  forth  seeking  the  depths  whence  cometh 
truth  and  illumination.  This  child  of  eleven  writes 
him  to  ask  "  What  is  spirit  ?  Plaase  tell  me  some- 
thing thit  you  know  about  God.  Why  does  the 
Great  Father  in  Heaven  think  it  is  best  for  us  to  have 
very  great  pain  and  sorrow  sometimes  ?  How  does 
God  deliver  people  from  evil  ? " 

These  are  questions  over  which  many  an  older, 
weary,  contrite  and  earnest  heart  has  pondered  until 
life  was  spent;  over  which  a  few  rare  souls  have 
studied  until  they  learned  "ours  not  to  "question 
why,  ours  but  to  do  and  die,"  and  sought  to  act, 
feel,  live  always  an  d  to  the  uttermost  as  nearly  aright 
as  possible,  leaving  the  rest  in  other  and  wiser  hands 
than  theirs,  with  childlike  fiith  and  trust.! 

But  withal,  notwithstanding  the  unusual  condi- 
tions of  Helen  Keller's  life,  ber's  is  not  at  all  a  morbid 
nature.  She  is  a  bright,  happy,  healthy  child,  with 
a  child's  happy  elasticity  and  gladsomeness.  Her 
studies,  ques  ionings,  training,  and  travels— for  she 
is  making  great  "  reckoning  "  of  a  promised  trip  to 
Europe  when  she  is  thirteen— will  only  all  help  to 
develop,  If  their  wholesome  tenor  and  effect  con- 
tinue, her  whole  nature  into  a  strong,  disciplined, 
genuine,  wholesome,  well  rounded,  and  beautiful 
character ;  and  it  may  be  better  for  the  world  that 
this  little  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  soul  was  in  it,  and 
rose  triumphant  above  all  limitations  and  hinder- 
ings. 


ISATURDAY,    NOVEMBER    4.  18G3. 
HELEN  KELLER'S  FREE  LIBRARY  FUND. 

Nothing  can  be  added  to  make  the  purpose 
and  spirit  of  the  following  from  Helen  Keller 
clearer  or  more  appealing : 

My  Dear   Mrs.   :  My  teacher   receded 

yonr  kind  letter  yesterday,  and,  as  I  have  a  lit 
tie  leisure  before  my  lessons  begin,  I  am  going 
to  answer  it  myself.  You  see,  you  have  often 
been  in  my  thoughts  this  summer,  and  I  am 
glad  of  this  opportunity  to  write  to  you.  I  hope 
you  will  not  mind  my  writing  ou  the  type- 
writer; for  I  have  much  to  tell  you,  and  it 
would  take  a  long  time  to  write  it  all  In  pencil. 
How  beautiful  it  is  that  In  spirit  we  can  always 
be  near  those  we  love.  That  is  why  we  never 
feel  auite  alone.  Some  one  is  ever  thinking  of 
us.  This  thought  came  into  my  mind  when  my 
teacher  read  your  letter  to  me.  Yon.  had  been 
thinking  of  me  during  the  bright  Bummer  days, 
and  telling  your  friends  about  my  library ;  and 
often,  very  often,  in  the  peaceful  country,  or  in 
the  beautiful  Dream  City  of  the  West,  I  lhad 
thought  of  you.  . 

Oh  yes,  we  hare  visited  our  great  fair.     My 
teacher   and   I  spent   nearly   three   weeks  in 
Chicago,  and  enjoyed  the  fair  very  much.    The 
eyes  at  my  finger  tips  enabled  me  to  see  manv 
of  the  wonders  in  that  most  wonderful  of  fairy- 
lands.   Everyone  was  very  kind  to  me,  and  let 
me  touch  the  exhibits  when  it  was  possible  to 
do  so;  and  when  things  were  beyond  my  reach 
my  teacher  described  them  to   me  so  vividly 
and  clearly  that   it  seemed  as  if  I  really  saw 
them    I  do  not  think  people  who  can  see  every- 
thing with   their   eyes   realize  how  much   of 
God's  beautiful  world  is  revealed  to  us  through 
the     eyes     of     the     soul.       I     am      sure     I 
felt  the  dreamlike  beauty  of  the  White  City  as 
deeply  and  truly  as  if  I  had  seen  its  loveliness 
with  my  eyes.    The  French  bronzes  gave  me 
much  pleasure,  they  were  so  beautiful  and  life- 
like  to   my  touch.    The  Japanese  exhibit  was 
very   curious  and  interesting:  but  I  must  not 
write  any  more  about  the  fair. 
We  spent  September  at  home  m  Tuseumbia, 


Ala.,  with  my  parents,"  "brothers  and  little 
sister,  and  we  were  all  very  happy  together. 
Oar  quiet  mountain  home  was  especially  at- 
tractive and  restful  after  the  excitement  and 
fatigue  of  our  visit  to  the  World's  Fair.  We 
enjoyed  the  beauty  and  solitude  of  the  hills 
more  than  ever. 

And  now  we  are  in  Hulton,  Pa.,  again,  where 
I  am  going  to  study  this  winter  with  a  tutor, 
assisted  by  my  dear  teaoher.  I  study  arithme- 
tic, Latin  and  literature.  I  enjoy  ray  lessons 
very  much.  It  is  so  pleasant  to  learn  about 
new  things.  Every  day  I  find  how  little  1 
know ;  but  I  do  not  feel  discouraged,  since  God 
has  given  me  an  eternity  in  which  to  learn 
more.  In  literature  I  am  studying  Longfel- 
low's poetry.  I  know  a  great  deal  of  it  by 
heart,  for  I  loved  it  long  before  I  knew  a  meta- 
phor from  a  synecdoche.  I  used  to  say  I  did 
hot  like  arithmetic  very  well,  but  now  I  have 
changed  my  mind.  I  see  what  a  good  and  use- 
ful study  it  is,  though  I  must  confess  my  mind 
wanders  from  it  sometimes;  for  nice  and  use- 
ful as  arithmetic  is,  it  is  not  as  interesting  as  a 
beautiful  poem  or  a  lively  story. 

But  bless  me.  how  time  does  fly  I  I  have  only 
a  few  moments  left  in  which  to  answer  your 
questions  about  the  Helen  Keller  Publio  Li- 
brary. 

i.  I  think  there  are  about  three  thousand 
people  in  Tuseumbia,  Ala.,  and  perhaps  half  of 
them  are  colored  people.  2.  At  present  there 
is  no  library  of  any  sort  in  the  town.  That  is 
whyll  thought  about  starting  one.  My  mother 
and  several  of  my  lady  friends  said  they  would 
help  me,  and  they  formed  a  club,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  work  for  the  establishment  of  a  free 
public  library  in  Tuseumbia.  They  have  now 
about  one  hundred  books  and  about  fifty-fiTe 
dollars  in  money,  and  a  kind  gentleman  has 
given  ns  land  on  whioh  to  ereot  a  library  build- 
ing ;  but,  you  see,  my  dear  people  are  very  poor, 
and  I  fear  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  they 
can  raise  sufficient  money  to  erect  a  library 
building.  But  in  the  mean  time  the  club  has 
rented'Ba  little  room  in  a  central  part  of  the 
town,  and  the  books  whioh  we  already  have 
are  free  to  all.  3.  Only  a  few  of  my  kind 
friends  in  Bostom  know  anything  about  the 
library.  I  did  not  like  to  trouble  them  while  I 
was  trying  to  get  money  for  my  poor  little 
Tommy ;  for  of  oourse  it  was  more  important 
that  he  should  be  educated  than  that  my  people 
should  have  books  to  read.  4.  I  do  not  know 
what  books  we  have,  but  I  think  it  is  a  miscel- 
laneous (I  think  that  is  the  word)  collection. 
Now  I  believe  I  have  told  you  all  there  is  to 
tell  about  the  library,  and  I  shall  be  more  than 
glad  to  receive  any  books  which  you  may  send 
me,  as  well  as  contributions  toward  the  libra- 
ry fund. 

Affectionately  yours, 

Helen  Keller. 

Hulton,  Pa.,  Oct.  21, 1893. 

P.  S.  My  teacher  thinks  it  would  be  more 
businesslike  to  say  that  a  list  of  the  contribu- 
tors toward  the  building  fund  will  be  kept  and 
published  lin  my  father's  paper,  the  North  Ala- 
bamian.  H.  K. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Inches,  of  386  Beacon  street, 
will  acknowledge  and,  when  desired,  send  for 
contributions  of  books  that  may  be  offered. 


lifelike  to  my  touch.  I  do  not  think  people  who  can 
see  everything  with  their  eyes  realize  how  much  ot 
God's  beautiful  world  is  revealed  to  us  through  the 
eyes  of  the  soul."  Helen  is  now  studying  with  a  tutor, 
assisted  by  .her  former  teacher,  Latin  literature  and 
arithmetic. 


THE  YOUTH'S! 


Helen  Keller  wishes   to   establish  a  free 

public  library  in  Tuseumbia,  Alabama,  her 
home.  Her  letter  on  this  subject,  written  by 
her  own  hand  on  the  typewriter,  to  a  friend  in 
Boston  and  published  in  another  column,  is  as 
charming  as  everything  whioh  comes  from  the 
mind  of  this  wonderful  girl. 


COMPANION. 


NOVEMBER,    23,   1893. 


For  the  Companion. 

KINDERGARTEN     FOR 
BLIND. 


THE 


At  the  time  I  visited  it,  which  was  before  the 
dedication  of  its  new  second  building,  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain,  just  out  of 
Boston,  sheltered  thirty-six  children  within  its 
walls — four  more  than  the  house  was  designed 
for.  But  already  a  new  building  was  in  progress. 
As  soon  as  completed,  it  opened  its  doors  to  many 
more  blind  little  waifs  who  were  clamoring  for 
admission. 

The  idea  of  this  kindergarten  first  arose  in  the 
kindly  mind  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  South 
Boston.     Enough  time  has  now  passed  to  justify 
his  expectations  in  regard  to  the  usefulness   of 
the    kindergarten    in- 
struction for  this  class 
of  unfortunates.     The 
blind    children   who 
come  from  the  kinder- 
garten  to    the    parent 
house  at  South  Boston 
have   a   trained  alert- 
ness   which   fits  them 
for   speedier  progress 
than  is  made  by  those 
to  whom  this  introduc- 
tory training  has  been 
denied. 

The  loss  of  sight 
seems  in  no  way  to 
destroy  for  these  little 
ones  the  value  of  this 
elementary  instruction. 
The  first  thoughts 
suggested  by  the  pres- 
ent building  are  those 
of  limitless  sunshine 
and  fresh  air.  Stand- 
ing by  itself  on  the  cor- 
ner, with   green  fields 

around  it  and  the  sunshine  pouring  into  the  great 
windows,  it  seems  an  ideal  nursery  for  little 
human  plants.  And  within  doors,  the  kinder- 
garten room  of  the  little  girls  is,  as  some  one  has 
well  described  it,  a  piece  of  "the  really  and  truly 

heaven." 

They  come  trooping  in  to  a  merry  march  on 
the  piano-children  differing  perhaps  but  little  in 
age,  but  greatly  in  motion,  manner,  c  - 
expression. 

h  form  three  siaes  01  a  umiui>  =h"' 

for 


Helen  Keller   is  interested  now  iu  starting  a 

public  library  in  Tuscambia,  Ala.,  her  home,  where 
there  is  no  library  of  any  sort,  with  a  population  of 
three  thousand  people,  nearly  half  colored  people. 
Mrs.  (JharleB  E.  Inches,  of  386  Beacon  street,  will  re- 
ceive contributions  of  money  or  hooks  for  this  pur- 
pose. Helen's  friends  in  Tuscambia  have  collected 
one  hundred  bookB  and  about  nfty-flvo  dollars,  and 
have  rented  a  room  for  the  present,  and  some  one  lias 
uiven  land  for  a  building,  when  sufficient  money  can 
be  gotten  together  to  erect  one.  Helen  has  been  to  the 
Fair,  and  savs :  "The  eyes  atmy  linger  tips  enabled  mc 
to  see  many  of  the  wonders  of  that  most  wonderful 
fairyland.  Every  one  was  most  kind  to  me,  and  let  me 
touch  the  exhibits  when  it  was  possible  to  do  so;  and 
when  things  were  beyond  my  reach  my  teacher  de- 
scribed them  to  me  so  vividly  and  clearly,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  I  really  saw  them.  The  French  bronzes 
gave  me  much  pleasure;  they  were  so  beautiful  and 


faking  their  seats  around  the  little 
tebleswMch  form  three  sides  of  a  hollow  square* 
they  begin  work  on  the  kindergarten  "r" 

tti6  dsiy* 

First  they  fit  wires  to  the  squares  of  the  tables 
under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  who  sits  among 
them,  her  chair  making  the  fourth  side  of  the 
square  The  wires  are  fastened  to  the  soft  cloth 
tables  with  steel  pins  from  the  small  pile  before 
each  child.  Deft  little  fingers  pick  pins  out  and 
stick  them  promptly  in  the  right  places,  while  the 
children  chatter  like  magpies. 

The  work  goes  nimbly  on,  to  the  music  of  rills 
of  laughter,  of  childish  question  and  reply,  of 
funny  "speeches,  of  quaint  advice  from  one  small 
tot  to  another.  Joy  and  zest  in  the  work  before 
them  radiate  from  the  active  little  bodies  and 
over  the  intent  little  blind  faces,  and  seem  to  fill 
the  room  with  an  atmosphere  of  its  own. 

Watching  this,  you  feel  yourself  to  be  a  poor 
creature,    only    an    awkward    seeing    body, 
uncouth  mortal  with  two  somewhat  unnecessary 
eves      Shame  smites  you  in  the  presence  of  this 


•  '"■ 


dainty   dexterity,  of  this  clear-eyed   intelligence 
going  straight  to  its  goal  without  the  night. 

At  a  first  glimpse  at  these  children  one  iB  im- 
pressed by  the  curious  intentness  of  their  faces. 
A  certain  mature  serenity  has  settled  upon  all, 
and  behind  this  calm  mask  one  seems  to  sec  the 
other  senses  in  leash,  and  quivering  with  eager 
life  and  motion.  The  result  is  a  peculiar  alert- 
ness of  look,  differing  in  degree,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  child,  but  giving  all  a  certain  curious 
likeness. 

On  the  wall  over  one  side  of  the  table  bangs  a 
beautiful  mosaic  in  softly  tinted  woods,  bearing 
the  legend,  "Take  care  of  the  little  blind  chil- 
dren." This  sentence  is  flanked  by  a  bunch  of 
lilies  of  the  valley  and  another  of  white  violets — 
the  favorite  flowers  of  the  noble  woman  who 
went  out  of  life  with  these  words  upon  ber  dying 
lips.  To  all  those  who  ever  saw  Mrs.  Julia  11. 
Anagnos,  this  little  memorial,  overlooking  the 
work  that  was  so  near  her  heart,  has  the  beauty 
of  exquisite  fitness. 

But  now  the  children,  having  finished  the 
blacksmith's  hammers  which  they  had  been 
making  with  their  wires,  burst  out  in  a  merry 
song.  Perhaps  the  most  touching  part  of  all 
these  pathetic  sights  and  sounds  is  the  happy 
music  that  springs  so  often  to  the  children's  lips. 

A  little  apart  from  the  rest  an  older  child,  a 
girl  of  perhaps  eight  years,  has  been  working 
with  her  wires,  under  the  supervision  of  her  own 
special  teacher.  You  notice  that  the  two  are 
using  the  finger  language,  and  so  you  know  that 
this  child  is  deaf  and  dumb  as  well  as  blind. 

This  is  little  Willie 
j  Elizabeth  Kobin,  who 
was  brought  from 
Texas  to  the  kinder- 
garten some  two  years 
ago  by  her  mother, 
and  to  whom  the  train- 
ing meant  resurrection 
from  a  living  grave. 

Willie  was  born  with 
all  her  senses,  and  was 
unusually  precocious 
until,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  months,  she 
was  attacked  by  ca-  i 
tarrhal  fever,  with 
violent  swelling  and 
irritation  of  the  eyes. 
Since  the  seventh  day 
of  her  illness,  when  the 
inflammation  closed 
her  eyes,  she  has  never 
seen.  And  in  this  ill- 
ness she  also  totally 
lost  her  hearing. 

When  first  brought 
on  by  her  mother,  she  was  almost  destitute  of 
any  means  of  expression.  Beating  upon  her 
chest  signified  her  desire  for  water,  but  she  could 
indicate  other  desires  or  emotions  by  striking, 
kicking,  or  even  biting. 

The  first  step  in  her  new  life  was  the  establish- 
ment of  some  means  of  communication  between 
her  teacher  and  herself.  The  teacher  began  In- 
giving  her  some  object,  such  as  a  fan,  and  allow- 
ing her  to  examine  it  carefully  with  her  fingers. 
Next  the  letters  f-a-n  were  slowly  spelled  in  her 
hand  by  her  teacher  in  the  deaf-and-dumb  finger 
alphabet.  Other  fans  were  then  given  of  differ- 
ent makes  and  sizes,  and  always  the  same  letters 
were  spelled  in  her  hand. 

In  this  way  the  connection  between  spelled 
names  and  the  various  objects  of  one  kind  was 
gradually  forced  upon  her  attention  and  fixed  in 
her  mind. 

On  these  lines  her  progress  was  rapid.  She 
was  taught  to  make  in  clay  the  articles  whose 
names  she  spelled.  When  she  was  going  to  walk 
her  teacher  would  hide  her  hat,  in  order  to  oblige 
her  to  ask  for  it  with  her  fingers.  She  greatly 
enjoyed  hunting  for  such  hidden  things,  and 
bringing  them  to  her  teacher  in  triumph;  nor 
could  she  be  persuaded  to  give  them  up  to 
any  one  else. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  month  this  child 
had  learned  twelve  words.  Three  weeks 
later  she  had  a  vocabulary  of  eighty,  and 
was  beginning  to  put  together  small  sen- 
tences. 


I  she  had  been  in  the  kindergarten 
.  nin.  months,  Willie  Kobin  knew  nine 
hundred  words,  and  could  put  ami  an 
all  ordinary  questions.  She  then  began  her 
in  reading  embossed  print,  and  was 
so  fascinated  with  this  that  she 
unwilling  to  have  the  lesson  end. 

She  Is  a  child  of  probably  more  than 
ordinary  intelligence,  with  much  physical 
strength  and  activity,  and  a  strong  will. 
She  has  much  deftness  in  all  kinds  of 
handiwork,  and  is  making  such  progress 
that  at  the  end  of  her  second  year  in  the 
kindergarten  she  worked  at  the  sane  occu- 
pations as  the  other  children  ;  but  of  course 
in  her  rase  the  directions  are  all  spelled  into 
her  hand  by  her  special  teacher. 

It  is  of  absorbing  interest  to  watch  her  as 
she  works  out  her  problems.  The  puzzled 
look  that  spreads  over  her  face  when  some 
difficulty  arises  gives  a  look  of  careworn  age  to 
the  young  features.  Observe  the  swiftly  talking 
fingers,  the  careful  arrangement  of  her  stubborn 
win's;  then  the  triumphant  solution,  bringing  a 
light  into  her  face  that  makes  it  again  that  of  a 
happy  child. 

There  is  even  a  trace  of  childish  mischief  as  she 
hides  her  hand  under  her  apron  when  she  does 
not  wish  to  learn  her  lesson,  and  a  pretty  pathos 
in  the  way  she  holds  up  her  mouth  to  be  kissed 
by  her  teacher  when  she  has  been  a  good  girl. 
When  yon  think  how  dark  would  be  the  prison- 
house  of  this  child  but  for  this  special  training 


which  can  here  be  given,  you  can  only  invoke  one 
more  blessing  on  the  supporters  and  teachers  of 
the  institution. 

Leaving  the  girls,  we  go  into  the  room  where 
the  boys  of  the  advanced  class  are  reading  their 
lessons  from  embossed  letters.  They  pass  the 
tips  of  their  fingers  over  the  raised  surfaces,  and 
read,  in  some  cases,  with  a  musical  intonation 
that  suggests  a  sensitive  appreciation  of  the 
meaning.  The  sheet  on  which  the  lesson  is 
printed  is  somewhat 
larger  thau  ordinary 
commercial  note  paper, 
aud  upon  this  the  sen- 
tences are  pricked  out 
as  by  a  large  pin. 

In  this  room  are 
many  specimens  of  the 
pupils'  work.  The  long 
kindergarten  tables 
leaning  against  the  wall 
are  taken  out  for  our 
inspection.  Upon  one 
has  been  traced  in  large 
and  small  beads  an 
outline  map  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  queer 
"fish-hook"  of  Cape 
Cod  shows  forth  brave- 
ly, and  the  towns  aud 
villages  are  indicated 
by  the  larger  beads. 

Another  shows  a  collection  of  objects  referring 
to  Washington,  consisting  of  the  historical  little 


hatchet,  th 

man,  and  other  like   things,   all    represented   in 

colored  head 

Here  is    the    front   of   the   old    North    Church. 
represented  in  flat   outline    by    the'  kinder: 

i  h  i  teacher  explains  that 

the  children  are  rerj   fond  of  the  -tor-.-  of  Paul 
Revere' 8  Hide,  and  wished  in  'he  oat- 

line  of  tin-  church  after  they  hail  become  familiar 
with  the  poem. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  worl    was  ■■<  re] 

ents I  '    railway  made  wholly  from 

description,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  a.-i.t- 
ance    In    placing   the   trolley    wire,   about    who 
location  the  blind  child  was  not  certain.    Where 
is  the  hoy  of  seven  or  eight  and  two 

seeing  eyes  who  can  beat  thi-  r 

A  Jamaica  Plain  borse-car  was  under  ins 
tion.     "I  made  that!"   -poke  a  -mall  man,  claim- 
ing  responsibility  for  bis  own  engine. 

Our  next  move  was  to  the  hall,  where  the  girls 
practising  gymnastics.  All  were  there,  from 
the  tiny  tots  to  the  girl-  of  ten  or  eleven,  all 
learning  to  keep  true  marching  step  to  the  music 
of  the  piano,  to  follow  with  hands,  feet  and  a' 
the  direction,  of  the  teacher,  to  hold  their  bo 
with  erectness— in  short,  to  learn  to  conquer  the 
difficulties  of  motion  without  sight. 

Pretty  games  were 
played.  Sitting  upon 
tin-  floor  in  group-  ol 
four  or  six.  they  were 
rowers,  moving  their 
arms  in  unison  as  they 
sang  a  boating  song 
in  their  sweet  little 
trebles.  Each  boat's 
crew  carried  one  pas- 
senger, who  was  help- 
ed to  disembark  at 
the  end  of  the  voyage 
with  much  politeness. 

Making  circles  with 
clasped  hands,  they 
danced  around  a  cen- 
tral figure  who  in  her 
turn  seized  upon  some 
one  of  her  little  com- 
rades aud  was  able  to 
tell  by  an  instant's 
touch,  whether  it  were 
Dora  or  Jennie,  Alice 
or  I.uey. 

Everywhere  was  the 
same  eager  zest  in 
this  true  recreation, 
which  was  re-creating 
before  one's  eyes  these 
little  prisoners  of 
darkness. 

When  the  half-hour  of  physical  exercise  was 
ended  the  children  swarmed  down-stairs  again  for 
the  work  of  modelling  in  clay,  one  of  their  favor- 
ite occupations.  How  the  tongues  chattered  as 
the  dexterous  fingers  rolled  and  pinched  and 
patted  and  pressed  the  wet  clay  into  the  tubs  and 
rolling-pins!  The  birds  and  honses  rapidly  took 
shape,  and  everywhere  one  witnessed  the  ever 
fresh  delight  in  knowing  and  learning. 
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One  small  scholar — the  little  Spanish  maiden 
Elizabeth,  I  think  it  was — had  a  lively  curiosity 
about  the  study  that  would  tell  all  about  her 
"bones  and  things." 

"Oh,  you'll  know  all  about  that  by  and  by," 
explained  one  of  the  elder  girls,  consolingly ; 
"that's  what  they  call  physiology." 

"Yes,  yes,"  interpolated  black  Martha,  whose 
small  ebony  face  flashed  a  good-nature  on  all 
around,  "I  just  knew  it  was  some  kind  of  an 
ology,  but  I  couldn't  tell  what  one." 

"There's  lots  of  'em,"  she  explained  affably, 
as  she  hastened  to  prop  up  the  piazza  of  her  clay 
house,  "there's  botany — that's  what  tells  you  all 
about  flowers  and  leaves,  and  there's  zoology — 
that  tells  you  all  about  beasts  and  animals.  I 
don't  really  think" — this  in  a  tone  of  settled  con- 
viction— "that  I  shall  send  this  house  to  Chicago. 
It  isn't  good  enough !" 

This  showed  their  knowledge  of  the  prepara- 
tions then  going  forward  for  an  exhibit  for  the 
World's  Fair,  in  which  they  took  a  lively  interest, 
and  which  proved  an  incentive  to  them  for  addi- 
tional excellence  in  their  work. 

"Miss  J ,  Miss  J ,  would  you  make  the 

tail  of  this  bird  stick  up  very  straight?"  queries 
a  small  sculptor  who 
was  attempting  the  fa- 
vorite subject  of  a  bird 
on  her  nest. 

In  the  boys'  room, 
which  we  next  visited 
for  the  second  time, 
were  little  Tommy 
Stringer  and  his  teach- 
er. He  was,  some  years 
ago,  a  forlorn  little  waif 
stranded  for  a  time  in 
a  Pittsburgh  hospital, 
and  about  to  be  taken 
to  the  almshouse. 

Helen  Keller  had  at  ! 
that  time  just  lost  her 
beautiful  dog,   "Lion- 
ess." Her  friends  were 
subscribing  to  get  her 
a    mastiff,    when    the 
story  of  Tommy  touch- 
ed her  loving  heart.     She  decided  that  the  money 
should  be   taken  to   rescue  him.     Her  eloquent 
pen   pleaded   for  him  to  kind   people,  and  soon 
money  enough  was  raised  so  that  Tommy  came 
to  the  kindergarten  home. 

He  was  then  nearly  five  years  old,  and  well 
developed  in  body,  though  only  a  baby  in  face, 
manners  and  mental  capacity.  A  violent  illness 
at  two  years  old  had  deprived  him  of  sight  and 
hearing.  Loss  of  speech  of  course  soon  followed. 
It  was  a  joyful  day  for  Helen  when,  accom- 
panied by  her  teacher,  she  went  out  to  the  kinder- 
garten to  welcome  him. 

He  could  then  walk  but  little,  and  always, 
when  left  alone,  preferred  to  drop  down  on  the 
floor  and  creep  backward.  It  was  thought  he 
preferred  this  way  because  he  had  found  there 
was  less  discomfort  in  striking  obstacles  with  his 
feet  than  with  his  head. 

His  placid  little  face  wore  generally  a  sweet 
smile,  and  he  was  very  gentle  and  friendly, 
responding  to  every  kind  touch  by  holding  up  his 
arms  to  put  round  the  neck  of  each  new  friend. 

They  tell  how,  when  he  first  came,  he  used 
sometimes  to  wake  the  house  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  by   his    bursts   of   merry   baby   laughter. 
Think  of  this  little   creature,   shut  in  continual 
dark,   yet  bubbling  over  with   baby  merriment 
during  the  darkness  of  his  more  fortunate  fellows ! 
In  no  more  than  a  year's  time,  Tommy,  from 
the    condition    of     a 
baby  animal,  helpless 
and  hopeless,  had  be- 
come  a  little   human 
being,    searching  out 
the  secrets  of  the  life 
about  him,  and  feeling 
his  way  to  all  useful 
knowledge. 

It  is  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest things  that  can 
well  be  imagined  to  see 
him  with  his  young 
teacher.     He    has    a 
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vocabulary  sufficient 
to  express  many  sim- 
ple wants,  but  the 
spelling  of  a  new  word 
or  one  with  which  he  is 
imperfectly  acquain- 
ted is  a  process  of 
curious  interest  to  the 
onlooker. 

Tommy .  is     some- 
times   mischievous, 
and  will  purposely  put 
in  a  wrong  letter,  like 
any    more    fortunate 
small  boy.     Then  the 
teacher  spells  her  re- 
monstrance on  his  lin- 
gers.    Tommy's  face 
expressed  ail  his  passing  moods  in  a  manner  quite 
startling  to  those  who  have  had  experience  only 
in  the  faces  of  seeing  and  hearing  people,  which 
early  become  masks  to  shield  the  emotions  within. 
But  this  baby  face  is  like  a  little  lake  stirred  and 
ruffled  by  every  breeze  of  feeling. 

Tommy  had  decided  on  the  day  we  were  there 
that  he  was  not  going  to  spell  at  all.  It  was  a 
curious  little  episode  from  beginning  to  end — the 
conflict  in  Tom's  face  which  reflected  every  phase 
of  his  tussle  with  wilfulness.  The  battle  was  a 
short  one,  but  Tom  conquered,  and  emerged 
triumphantly  as  the  good  boy  who  was  glad  to  do 
his  small  best„and  spell  the  word  just  right. 

He  patted  ms  soft  hands,  hugging  his  plump 
person,  and  dimpling  and  chuckling  with  delight 
as  he  thus  routed  the  forces  of  naughtiness,  and 
received  a  big  kiss  of  reward  from  his  teacher. 

The  lesson  was  over  for  the  day,  and  Tom 
jumped  nimbly  to  his  feet,  put  his  little  chair  in 
its  proper  place,  felt  his  way  to  the  door  and 
opened  it.  Then,  finding  his  teacher,  he  grasped 
her  dress  and  shoved  her  gently  before  him,  out 
of  the  open  door,  and  so  politely  made  his  exit 
after  the  lady.  t.  e.  a. 


PERKINS     INSTITUTE      PUPILS 
FAVORED. 

Fine  Vocal  Concert  for  their  Pleasure 

Through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Geo.  W. 
Want,  a  teacher  of  music  in  Perkins  In- 
stitute, some  50  pupils  were  treated  to  a 
high  class  vocal  entertainment.  Thurs- 
day evening  Nov.  15.  A  large  number  of 
invited  guests  from  outside  was  also  pres- 
ent, ana  its  hall  and  gallery  were  well 
lined. 

At.  eight  o'clock  the  first  number  on  the 
programme  was  rendered  and  consiste  I  of 
■>,  choral  ballad  by  Berkely,  Beacon  Con- 
cert Company  which  is  a  combination  ot 
the  Berkeley  (Ladies)  Quartet  and  the 
Beacon  Male  Q  tartet. 

Fiiurteeu  numneis  were  rendered,  ami 
each  was  of  high  musical  character, 
given  in  a  niost  pleasiug  maimer.  The 
faces  of  the  pupils  were  a  study,  thetr 
appreciation  of  each  selection  showing 
itself  in  their  smiles  of  approval  and  sub- 
dued exclamations  of  delight.  Surely 
i hose  in  charge  must  have  felt  fully  re- 
paid for  their  trouble 

Mr.  Thomas  Reeves,  director  of  music, 
-vas.  in  iuxnedine  charge  of  the  entertain- 
ment. The  programme  was  priuted  on 
f.lders  Hi  x  14  iuches,  wiih  the  raised 
I  tters  used-  for  the  blind.  The  qua  teti 
w^re  composed  as  follows:  Bemele^ 
Q'turiet,  Mrs.  E.  Humphrey  Alien,  first 
soprauo;  Mrs.  Frauces  Duhton  Wood, 
itcoud  sopano;  Mrs.  Mary  Kaula  Stone, 
first  alto;  Mrs  E  la  C  Fenderson,  second 
alto.  Beacon  Qu^itet,  Mr.  Ueorge  J. 
Parker,  first,  tenor,  Mr  Geo  W.  Waut, 
second  tenor;  Mr.  A.  B  Hitchcock,  ban- 
i"nr;  Mr.  D.  M.  Babcocu,  bass.  Miss 
Ainea  Suyiier  accompanist. 

The  numbers  on  the  programme  were  as 
follows:  A  choral  ballad,  The  Miller's 
Wootug;  duet,  Love  and  War,  Metsre. 
Parker  and  Hitchcock;  song,  (Jreoie  Love 
Son^,  Mis.  Wood;  Sextet  ftom  Lucia, 
Cm  mi  tiena.Mts  Alien,  Mrs.  Stone  and 
B  aeon  Quarte';  song,  Hearts  Rest,  Mrs. 
Fe.iderson;  quartet,  Italian  Stlad,-  Beacon 
Quartet;  ooubie  quartet  fiotu  Elijah, 
For  He  shall  give  His  ang9ls  charge  over 
thee;  song,  Springtime  of  the  Heart,  Mr. 
Want;  trio,  The  Rhine  Maidens,  Mrs. 
Alleu,  Mrs  '  ood  and  Mrs.  Stone;  octet, 
ilv  Little  Baique;  quartets,  a.  Lewis  Gor- 
don, Old  Scotch  ttoug  arrauged  by  Junius 
W.  Hi  I,  b.  Ye  Spotted  Snakes,  Berkeley 
.Qo.arr.et;  song,  The  YouDg  Mountaineer, 
Mr.  Babcock;  quartet,  Old  King  Cole. 
Old  Euglisb  air,  lb'th  century,  arrauged  by 
KYe.ieiiok  Archer,  Mrs.  Wood,  Mrs.  Stone, 
Messrs.  Want  and  Babcock;  double 
quartet,  Hunting  Song. 


SOUTH    BOSTON    BULLETIN 


_  Saturday,  November  25,  1893. 


A  CONCERT  was  given   in    the 
hall  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,    on    Thursday 
evening,  last  week,  under  the 
auspices  of    Mr.    George    W.    Want, 
which,  indeed,  by  reason  of  its  charac- 
ter, merited  the  highest  ecomiums. 

The  concert  was  given  by  the  united 
Berkeley  and  Beacon  Quartettes  con- 
sisting respectively  of  Mrs.  E.  Hum- 
phrey Allen,  first  soprano;  Mrs.  Fran- 
ces Dunton  Wood,  second  soprano; 
Mrs.  Marie  Kaula  Stone,  first  alto; 
Mrs.  Ella  Cleveland  Fenderson,  second 


— 


alto.  Mr.  George  .J.  Parker,  first  ten- 
or; Mr.  George  W.  Want,  second  ten- 
or; Mr.  Arthur]}.  Hitchcock,  baritone; 
Mr.  D.  Marks  Babcock,  bass. 

The  programme  was  printed  in 
raised  letters  and  was  a  unique  yet 
handsome  souvenir. 

PROGRAMME. 

A  choral  ballad,  "The  Miller's  Wooing" 

Fanning 

Duet,  "Love  and  War," Cooke 

Messrs.  Parker  and  Hitchcock. 

Song,  "Creole  Love  Song," Smith 

Mrs.  Wood. 

Sextet  from  Lucia  "Chi  mi    l'rena" 

Donizetti 

Mrs.  Allen,  Mrs.  Stone,  and  Beacon  Quartet. 

Song,  "Good  Bye,  Sweet  Day," Bevan 

Mrs.  Wood. 

Quartet,  "Italian  Salad," Genee 

Beacon  Quartet. 
Double  Quartet  from    Elijah,  "For    He 
shall   give  His  angels  charge  over 

thee," Mendelssohn 

Song,  "Springtime  of  the  Heart,".  .Wickede 
Mr.  Want. 

Trio,  "The  Khine  Maidens," Wagner 

Mrs.  Allen,  Mrs.  Wood  and  Mrs.  Stone. 

Octet,  "My  Little  Barque," Ford 

Quartets,     a.    "Lewie    Gordon,"     Old 
Scotch  Song  arranged  by  Junius  W. 

Hill Macfarren 

b.  "Ye  Spotted  Snakes." 
Berkeley  Quartet. 
Song,  "The  Young  Mountaineer,"  Eandegger 

Mr.  Babcock. 
Quartet,  "Old  King  Cole,"  Old   English 
air,  16th  century,  arranged  by  Fred- 
erick Archer , 

Mrs.  Wood,  Mrs.  Stone,  Messrs. 

Want  and  Babcock. 

Double  Quartet,  "Hunting  Song".  .Benedict 

Any  verbal  description  of  this  musi- 
cal feast  would  fall  short  of  giving  a 
conception  of  the  enchanting  reality. 
Professor  Anagnos  himself  said,  at  the 
outset,  that  there  would  not  be  a  bet- 
ter concert  given  in  Boston  this  sea- 
son. Persons  connected  professionally 
with  the  Institution  declare  that  it 
was  the  finest  concert,  from  beginning 
to  end,  ever  given  there. 

It  will  be  noticed  how  admirably 
the  numbers  of  the  programme  were 
distributed  for  single  voices,  duets  or 
quartets,  to  produce  a  pleasing  variety. 
In  such  a  lavish  contribution  of  song, 
it  were  hard  to  tell  what  selection  was 
the  particular  gem. 

The  quartette,  Italian  Salad,  was 
given,  as  was  requisite,  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Beacon  Quartette.  As  in- 
dicative of  this  performance  it  was 
significantly  asked,  "Was  there  ever 
more  fun  put  into  snng?"  The  en- 
thusiasm of  the  singers  electrified  the 
entire  audience,  which  was  thoroughly 
competent  to  appreciate  the  sentiment 
of  the  occasion.  - 

In  number  five,  Mrs.  Wood  sang 
with  marked  expression  and  feeling. 
In  the  closing  apostrophe  "Good 
Bye,"  with  her  beautifully  expressive 
face,  as  well  as  with  her  lingering 
voice,  she  dwelt  as  if  thereby  she 
would  delay  the  parting  of  the  last 
beam  of  the  beautiful  day.  Aside 
from  the  performance,  the  music  was 
realistic  and  affecting. 

The  grand  rendering  of  "Old  King 
Cole,"  by  the  quartet  of  ladies,  was 
fully  appreciated.  Mr.  Babcock  has  a 
voice  well  adapted  to  his  solo  number, 
"The  Young  Mountaineer,"  and  his 
singing  was  much  admired. 

As  the  audience  were  rising  to  re- 
tire. Mr.  Anagnos  spoke  and  requested 
them  to  remain  a  moment.  He  then 
said,  "At  the  close  of  this  rare  feast, 
which  is  the  culmination  of  light  and 
cheer  shed  by  this  galaxy  of  dis- 
tinguished artists  within  these  walls 
on  iliffereut  occas  ious,  I  catmot  let  this 
opportunity  pass  without  expressing  to 
you  ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  warmest 


thanks  and  deepest  gratitude  lor  the 
kind  interest  you  have  taken  in  our 
school.     I  thai    my   feelings 

and  sentiments    are  "    ] 

member  of  tins  audi'  ice,  and  J  pi o- 
pose  that  the  thanks  of  all  be  expri  i 
by  a  rising  vote.  M  >  heartily  and 
unanimously  were  the  words  of  the 
speaker  endorsed  and  the  charmed 
audience  then  retired. 
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MONDAY,    DECEMEEE    11,    1893. 


THE  HELEN    KELLER  PUBLIC  LIBRAR  Y 

Helen  Koller  in  a  recent  letter  in  reference  to 
her  publie  library  at  'luscnmbia,  Ala.  (Uer 
native  place  and  home),  says— 

The  books  whioli  you  will  send  to  Tuscumbla 
will  surely  bloas,  in  more  ways  than  we  know 
of,  those  who  receive  them.  I  was  not  surprised 
to  heir  that  many  of  my  dear  friends  in  Boston 
had  sent  books.  I  knew  all  the  time  they 
would  do  so  because,  you  see,  they  have  always 
boon  kind  and  generous.  That  is  why  I  call 
Boston  the  Oity  of  Kind  Hearts,  isicnota 
beautiful  name?  The  world  has  hail  many  fa- 
mous cities.  Their  namoa  shine  very  brightly 
upon  the  pages  of  history ;  they  are  names 
which  are  linked  with  the  world's 
progress.  But  they  are  all  famous 
for  their  conquests,  their  beautiful  art- 
roasures,  or  for  th«  great  and  wise  men  they 
have  given  to  the  world,  or  because  in  them 
wore  forged  the  weapons  which  destroyed 
kingdoms;  but  never  before,  I  think,  has  a 
city  been  famous  for  its  good  works.  Never 
before  has  love  been  the  great  motive  power 
that  has  led  the  people  of  a  city  to  do  great  and 
noble  deeds.  But  I  did  not  intend  to  write  so 
much  about  your  dear  city;  but  I  also  love 
Boston,  and  the  more  I  know  of  other  cities  the 
prouder  I  am  of  the  City  of  Kind  Hearts. 

The  encvclopfedia  will  be  more  than  accep- 
table. The  library  has  not  yet  one.  Teacher 
says  we  have  not  Shakspeare's  works. 

Books  of  referenoe  are  very  desirable  and 
Shakspeare  is  especially  in  demand  in  such  a 
place.  Does  anyone  wish  to  present  the  library 
with  an  encylopeedia  er  sell  a  second-hand  one 
at  alow  figure?  Any  such  may  communicate 
with  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Inches,  386  Beacon  street 
It  would  be  daairable  to  have  any  gifts  reach' 
Tuscumbia  at  Christmastide. 

" ™  — = = jr- 

d[0mmwrial  fiazftti. 

THURSDAY,    DECEMBER    U,    1893. 


Out  Shopping;, 

Helen  Kellar  was  in  the  city  yesterday  do- 
ing her  Christmas  shopping.  The  little  lassie 
was  accompanied  by  Miss  Sullivan,  her  faith- 
ful teacher,  and  Mr.  William  Wade,  the 
kind  friend  with  whom  she  is  staying  during 
the  winter  months.  Helen  "saw'.'-the  pretty 
store-windows  of  Fifth  avenue,  and 
as  Miss  Sullivan  in  rapid  tatoo 
upon  the  little  sensitive  hands 
described  the  bewilderment  of  toys,  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  the  jewelry  windows,  and 
the  variety  of  notions  and  furnishnients 
which  now  look  their  best,  Helen's  exclama- 
tions of  delight  were  as  childlike  and  sincere 
as  those  of  the  seeing  and  hearing  youngsters 
in  the  vicinity.  There  were  gifts  to  be 
bought  for  all  the  friends  at  home,  for  favor- 
ites in  the  Boston  schools,  and  shopkeepers 
to  be  taken  into  confidence  when  Miss 
Sullivan  could  be  beguiled  out 
of  range.  Helen  could  talk  plainly  enough 
to  be  understood  and  she  heard  by  placing 
her  fingers  across  the  mouth  of  the  persons 
speaking.  In  Grove's  toy  store,  Fifth  av- 
enue, Helen  decided  to  purchase  a  wagon 
and  horse  for  a  little  friend  in  the  kindergar- 
ten for  the  blind  in  Boston.  All  the  carts 
and  horses  in  the  establishment  were  placed 
at  the  selection  of  the  child.  Over  one  after 
another,  elaborate  and  plain,  the  sensitive 
fingers  traveled  and  all  were  rejected.  Final- 
ly Helen  made  a  selection.  Amused  at  the 
captiousness  of  the  child,  the  clerk  asked 
why  the  particular  horse  and  wagon  were  se- 
lected. 

"Because,"  said  Helen  slowly,  "my  little 
friend  is  blind  and  the  only  pleasure  he 
cau  get  from  a  toy  of  this  kind  is  in  taking  it 
apart.  In  this  the  horse  can  be  taken  from 
the  shafts,  the  straps  can  be  unbuckled,  the 
end  gate  of  the  wagon  is  movable,  the  seat  is 
movable  and  the  linen  pins  can  be  taken 
out.    All  the  others  were  stiff." 

These  discoveries  all  made  by  the  little 
fingers,  guided  by  an  intelligent,  thinking 
mind.  Helen  bought  a  pretty  clock  for 
"papa"  in  another  store,  some  dainty  dress 
goods  in  another,  and  odds  and  ends  in 
plenty  and  wound  up  by  having  her  photo- 
graph taken  aud  in  getting  a  nice  lunch  at 
the  Woman's  Industrial  exchange. 


ilr.  H.  G.  Stephens,    the    blind   soldier, 

has  mauy  of  the  popular  works  of  the  time 

printed    in    raised    type,   which   he  re'ada 

readily.      Mr.  Stephens  has  a  great  love  lor 

!  good  literature  and  these  books  make  many 

I  hours  that  would  be  otherwise  tedious,  pass 

!  very  pleasantly. 
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HELEN    KELLER'S    VISIT    TO    THE    WORLD'S    FAIR. 


[We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  John  P.  Spaulding  of  Boston,  and  to  Helen  Keller  herself,  for  permission  to  print  her 
letter  to  Mr.  Spaulding,  which  is  here  given;  and  her  teacher,  Miss  Anna  M.  Sullivan.has  kindly  sent  an  interesting 
introductory  note  to  accompany  the  letter.  The  story  of  Helen's  life  has  already  been  told  lo  readers  of  this  mag- 
azine in  the  notable  article  "  Helen  Keller,"  wrilten  by  Mrs.  Florence  Howe  Hall,  and  printed  in  St.  Nicholas 
for  September,  18S9. — Editor.] 


In  the  letter  from  Helen  Keller  here  printed, 
you  will  read  in  her  own  words  that  she  spent 
three  weeks  in  Chicago  during  the  Exposition, 
"  and  had  a  perfectly  splendid  time."  Thousands 
and  thousands  of  American  young  folk  will 
share  her  enthusiasm  as  they  recall  the  delight- 
ful days  at  the  wonderful  show,  when,  seeing  it  all 
and  hearing  all  about  it,  they  took  in  pleasure 
and  information  at  every  turn.  But  little  Helen 
Keller  can  neither  see  nor  hear.  Everything  is 
a  blank  to  her  until  an  impression  can  be  made 
either  through  her  imagination  or  through  the 
deaf  and  dumb  language  of  the  hands  and  fin- 
gers; and  even  then,  in  Helen  Keller's  case, 
the  words  are  not  seen  but  felt  by  her  own  palm 
j  and  fingers  as  they  lightly  hold  the  hand  that  is 
making  these  signs  of  words  and  letters. 

The  president  and  the  managers  of  the  Ex- 
position were  exceedingly  kind  to  her,  and  did 
all  in  their  power  to  make  her  visit  pleasant 
and  instructive.  So  widely  is  she  known,  and 
so  general  is  the  interest  in  her,  that  wherever 
she  went  she  received  loving  attention.  The 
task  of  describing  things  to  her  was  made 
lighter  by  the  helpful  sympathy  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  departments.  They  gladly  permitted  her  to 
pass  her  fingers  over  the  exhibits  whenever  it 
was  possible,  and  cheerfully  gave  her  all  the  in- 
formation they  could.  Of  course  I  interpreted 
everything  to  Helen  by  means  of  the  manual 
alphabet.  She  was  allowed  even  to  climb  upon 
the  great  Krupp  gun,  and  its  workings  were  ex- 
plained to  us  by  one  of  the  German  officers. 
Everywhere  the  show-cases  were  opened  for 
her,  and  rare  works  of  art  were  given  to  her 
for  examination. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  exhibit  the  great 
doors  were  unlocked,  and  Helen  was  admitted 
to  the  realm  of  diamonds,  where  everything  was 
carefully  explained  to  us  about  the  precious 
stone :  how  it  is  mined,  separated  from  the 
matrix,  weighed,  cut,  and  set.  Wherever  it 
was  possible  she  touched  the  machinery,  and  fol- 
lowed the  work  being  done.  Then  she  was 
made  very  happy  by  being  allowed  to  find  a 
diamond  herself — the  only  true  diamond,  we 


assured  her,  that  had  ever  been  found  in  the 
United  States. 

But  the  French  bronzes  afforded  her  more 
pleasure  than  anything  else  at  the  Fair.  The 
picture  which  she  presented  as  she  bent  over 
a  beautiful  group,  her  eager  fingers  studying 
the  faces  or  following  the  graceful  lines  of  the 
figures,  in  her  effort  to  catch  the  artists'  thought, 
I  was  the  most  touching  and  pathetic  I  have 
ever  seen.  And,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to 
those  who  depend  upon  their  eyes  for  the  plea- 
sure which  they  derive  from  works  of  art,  this 
little  blind  girl,. who  has  not  seen  the  light  since 
she  was  nineteen  months  old,  rarely  failed  to 
divine  the  thoughts  which  the  artists  had 
wrought   into    their  work. 

Constant  practice,  indeed,  has  given  to 
Helen's  sense  of  touch  a  delicacy  and  precision 
seldom  attained  even  by  the  blind.  Sometimes 
it  seems  as  if  her  very  soul  were  in  her  fingers, 
she  finds  so  much  to  interest  her  everywhere. 
People  frequently  said  to  me  at  the  Fair:  "  She 
sees  more  with  her  fingers  than  we  do  with  our 
eyes."  And  in  one  of  her  letters  she  says,  "  I  am 
like  the  people  my  dear  friend  Dr.  Holmes 
tells  about,  '  with  eyes  in  their  fingers  that  spy 
out  everything  interesting,  and  take  hold  of  it 
as  the  magnet  picks  out  iron-filings.'  " 

Descriptions  are  to  Helen  what  paintings  are 
to  us ;  and  her  well-trained  imagination  gives 
the  light  and  color.  One  evening,  as  we  sat  in 
a  gondola,  I  tried  to  tell  Helen  how  the  thou- 
sands of  tiny  electric  lights  were  reflected  in 
the  water  of  the  lagoons,  when  she  asked: 
"  Does  it  look  as  if  a  shower  of  golden  fish  had 
been  caught  in  an  invisible  net  ?  "  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  Dr.  Holmes  says  of  her,  "  She  is 
a  poet  whose  lyre  was  taken  from  her  in  her 
early  days,  but  whose  soul  is  full  of  music  "  ? 

So  we  see,  pathetic  as  Helen's  life  must 
always  seem  to  those  who  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  sight  and  hearing,  that  it  is  yet  full  of  bright- 
ness and  cheer,  of  courage  and  hope. 

Sweet  Helen,  when  I  think  of  thee, — 
With  sightless  eye  and  sealed  ear, 
Yet  pining  not  in  misery, 
But  with  a  spirit  full  of  cheer, 


Seeing  with  inward  vision  clear 
The  loveliness  of  earth  and  sky, — 
I  blush  that  mortals  blessed  as  I 
So  little  see,  so  little  hear  ! 

Anna  M.  Sullivan. 

Helen's  ;  letter. 

Hulton,  Penn.,  August  1 8,  1893. 
My  dear  Friend  :  Teacher  is  very  tired, 
so  I  will  take  upon  myself  the  pleasant  duty 
of  writing  to  you.  I  know  you  are  impatient 
to  hear  all  about  our  visit  to  the  World's  Fair. 
We  spent  nearly  three  weeks  in  Chicago,  and 
had  a  perfectly  splendid  time.  We  thought  of 
you  very  often,  and  wished  that  you  were  with 
us,  enjoying  everything  as  much  as  we  did. 
It  was  all  so  grand  and  marvelous.  I  am  sure 
the  world  has  never  seen  anything  half  as 
beautiful  as  the  Dream  City  of  the  West,  and 
I  feel  very  proud  and  glad  that  this  dream  of 
loveliness  has  been  realized  in  our  own  dear  j 
country.  Of  course  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  tell  you  in  a  letter  all  that  we  did,  j 
felt,  and  saw  while  we  were  in  Chicago ;  for 
we  saw  innumerable  wonders,  the  works  of 
man  in  every  country  and  in  all  times :  mar- 
vels of  invention;  wonderful  treasures  of  skill 
and  patient  industry ;  and  beautiful  works  of 
art,  which  made  us  feel,  when  we  touched  them, 
that  the  artist's  soul  was  in  his  hand  when  he 
created  them. 

We  approached  the  White  City  the  first  time 
from  the  lake  side,  and  got  our  first  impression 
of  the  Fair  from  the  peristyle.  It  was  a  bright, 
clear  day;  the  sky  and  water  were  a  perfect 
blue,  making  a  most  beautiful  setting  for  the 
Dream  City,  crowned  by  the  glistening  dome 
of  the  Administration  Building.  Then  we 
moved  slowly  up  the  Court  of  Honor,  pausing 
■  every  now  and  then  while  the  teacher  de- 
scribed the  beautiful  scene  to  me :  the  groups 
of  noble  buildings;  the  lagoons  dotted  with 
fast-moving  boats;  the  stately  statue  of  the 
Republic ;  the  fluted  columns  of  the  peristyle  ; 
and,  beyond,  the  deep,  deep  blue  lake.  Oh, 
how  wonderful  it  all  was  !  Our  day  was  most 
delightfully  spent  in  getting  a  general  idea  of 
the  Fair,  and  trying  to  understand  the  new 
world  in  which  we  found  ourselves.  Late  in 
the  afternoon,  when  the  day  was  almost  done, 
we  stepped  into  a  gondola,  and  made  the  trip 
through  the  lagoons.  The  burning  sun,  as  he 
sank  westward  in  his  golden  car,  threw  a  soft 
rosy  light  over  the  White  City,  making  it 
seem  more  than  ever  like  Fairyland.  When 
it  was  quite  dark  the  illuminations  began,  and 
the  fountains  were  all  lighted  up.  Teacher 
described  everything  to  me  so  vividly  and 
clearly  that  it  seemed  as  if  I  could  really  see 
the  wonderful  showers  of  light  dart  up  into  the 
sky,  tremble  there  for  an  instant,  sink  and  fall, 
like  stars,  into  the  depths  of  the  lake.  But, 
dear  friend,  the  most  delightful  days  must  end ; 
for  little  girls  will  get  sleepy  and  tired,  even 
in  Fairyland.  While  the  White  City  was  yet 
crowded  with  eager  sight-seers,  we  returned  to 
our  hotel  through  the  Midway  Plaisance,  a 
most  bewildering  and  fascinating  place,  the 
Home  of  the  Nations.  We  were  greatly 
pleased  to  see  all  those  foreign  people  we  had 
read  about  in  history,  gathered  together  in  one 


place,  at  peace  with  one  another,  and  appa- 
rently happy  in  their  new  homes.  At  the  en- 
trance to  the  Arabian  house  we  saw  a  dear 
little  baby  boy  in  his  mother's  arms,  and  we 
stopped  a  moment  to  speak  to  him.  He 
greeted  us  with  a  bright  smile,  and  looked  up 
at  the  strange  faces  with  surprised  pleasure. 
"  Where  was  the  baby  born  ?  "  we  asked  the 
mother.  "  In  Damascus,"  was  the  reply. 
Those  words  made  me  start.  That  far-away 
city,  with  its  strange  Oriental  life,  seemed  very 
near  indeed.  I  felt  like  sitting  down  beside 
the  gentle  woman  who  had  the  lovely  baby, 
for  there  were  many  questions  which  I  wished 
to  ask  her ;  but  it  was  late,  and  to-morrow  with 
new  opportunities  and  delights  was  hastening 
toward  us.  So  I  bade  the  little  Oriental  good- 
by,  and  went  away,  feeling  as  if  I  had  really 
been  to  Damascus. 

In  the  days  that  followed  we  spent  many 
most  enjoyable  hours  in  the  Plaisance.  Old 
Vienna,  and  the  Japanese  and  Irish  villages, 
were  very  interesting  and  instructive.  I  did 
not  like  the  Turks  very  well,  but  the  Japa- 
nese were  gay  and  amusing.  Of  course  we 
rode  in  the  Ferris  Wheel.  Just  think  of  being 
swung  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  the  air! 
No,  I  was  not  at  all  afraid.  I  liked  it.  I  also 
rode  on  the  ice-railway,  and  had  a  sail  in  the 


great  Whaleback,  and  enjoyed  them  both  very 
much;  but  I  must  not  stop  to  tell  you  about 
these  things  when  there  is  so  much  of  greater 
interest  which  I  wish   to  tell  you,  for  I  saw 
a  great  many  of  the  most  wonderful  and  beau 
tiful  things  at  the  Fair.     Every  one  was  very 
kind  to  me.     The  president  of  the  Fair  gave 
me  permission  to  examine  all  the  exhibits.   Was 
not   that  exceedingly   kind?      Nearly   all    the 
exhibitors  seemed  perfectly  willing  to  let  me 
touch  the  most  delicate  things,  and  were  good 
about  explaining  everything  to  me.     A  French 
gentleman  showed  me  the  wonderful  French 
bronzes.     I  think  they  gave  me  more  pleasure 
than  anything  else  at  the  Fair:  they  were  so 
lifelike  and  beautiful  to  my  touch.     Deor  Mr. 
Bell  went  with   us   himself  to   the    Electrical 
Building,  and  showed  us  some  of  the  hist, '.del 
telephones.     Dr.  Gillett  went  with  us  to    the 
Liberal  Arts  and  Woman's  Buildings.     In  *  le 
former  I  visited  Tiffany's  exhibit,  and  held  the 
beautiful  Tiffany  diamond,  and  touched  many 
other  costly  and  rare  things.     I  sat  in  King 
Ludwig's  arm-chair,  and  felt  quite  like  a  queen 
when  Dr.  Gillett  told  me  that  I  had  many  duti- 
ful subjects.    At  the  Woman's  Building  we  mei 
the  Princess   Maria  Schaovsky,  of  Russia - 
very  kind  lady.     We  also  met  a  lovely  dark- 
eyed   Syrian  lady.     She  had  such  a  beautifu 


soft  hand,  and  spoke  English  perfectly.     Mr. 


Bell  and  Professor  Put- 
nam explained  the  cu- 
rious and  interesting 
things  in  the  Anthro- 
pological department 
to  me.  I  was  especially 
interested  in  the  Peru- 
vian relics  and  all  that 
was  told  to  me  about 
them.  At  the  time  of 
the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica, it  seems,  Peru,  like 
Mexico,  was  inhabited 
by  Indians  who  were 
considerably  advanced 
in  civilization,  and  who 
were  governed  by  a 
race  of  princes  called 
Incas,  whose  domin- 
ions extended  along  the 
Andes  from  the  United 
States  to  the  southern 
part  of  Chile.  The  life 
and  achievements  of 
this  strange  and  almost 
forgotten  people,  as 
they  are  revealed  to  us 
by  their  pottery,  imple- 
ments, and  sacred  al- 
tars, are  very  interest- 
ing, and  I  should  like  to 
kno  wmore  about  them. 


HELEN     KELLER.       (FROM    A    RECENT    PHOTOGRAPH.) 


— 


We  spent  one  very  pleasant  afternoon  in  La 
Rabida,  which  is  modeled  after  the  monastery 
in  Spain  where  Columbus,  weary  and  hungry, 
sought  and  received  shelter  for  himself  and  his 
little  son  four  centuries  ago.  The  kind  monks 
detained  him  for  several  months,  and,  becom- 
ing interested  in  his  dreams  of  discovery,  gave 
him  letters  to  persons  high  in  authority.  After 
several  years  of  failures  and  hardships  he  at 
length  returned  to  La  Rabida,  bearing  a  royal 
order  that  the  people  should  provide  him  with 
vessels  and  supplies  for  his  journey.  When  he 
came  back  from  America  he  again  visited  the 
monastery,  bearing  the  news  and  trophies  of 
his  discovery. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  about  which  I 
would  like  to  write,  but  I  fear  my  letter  is  get- 
ting too  long,  so  I  will  say  good-by  for  the 
present. 

We  are  having  a  delightful  time  here,  resting 
and  enjoying  all  the  beauty  of  the  place.  The 
country  has  especial  attractions  for  us  after  the 
heat  and  excitement  of  Chicago.  I  do  not 
know  when  we  shall  leave,  but  I  am  anxious 
to  see  the  dear  ones  at  home. 

Lovingly,  your  little  friend, 

Helen  Keller. 


Boston  lias  received   many  compliments,   but, 

surely,  none  were  ever  prettier  than  tins,  from  Helen 
Keller,  who  writes,  acknowledging  the  hooks  already 
sent  to  the  public,  library  she  is  founding  in  Alabama : 
"1  was  not  surprised  to  hear  that  many  of  my  dear 
friends  in  Boston  had  sent  books.  I  knew  all  the  time 
they  would  do  so,  because  thev  have  always 
been  kind  and  generous.  That  is  why  I  call  Doston 
the  City  of  Kind  Hearts.  Is  it  not  a  beautiful  name? 
The  world  has  many  famouscitics.  Theirnnmcs  shine 
very  brightly  on  the  pages  of  history.  But  thev  are 
all  famous  for  their  conquests,  their  beautiful  art 
treasures,  or  for  the  great  men  they  havo  given  to  the 
world;  or  because  in  them  were  forged  the  weapons 
which  destroyed  kingdoms;  but  never  before,  I  think, 
has  a  city  been  famous  for  its  good  works.  Never  be- 
foro  has  love  been  the  great  motive  power  that  has 
led  the  people  of  a  city  to  do  great  and  noblo  deeds. 
I  did  not  intend  to  write  so  much  about  your  dear  city, 
but  I  also  love  Boston,  and  the  more  I  know  of  other 
cities,  the  prouder  I  am  of  the  City  of  Kind  Hearts." 
Helen  says  they  particularly  need  Shakspearo's  works 
and  an  encyclopaedia.  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Inches,  3Sfi 
Beacon  street,  receives  all  contributions. 
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DEC.   25,  1893. 


ftaf)^  -ptelen  Keller 
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Helen  Keller  is  passing  the 
winter  very  pleasantly  and 
profitably,  at  the  home  of  her 
good  friend,  Mr.  William  Wade, 
at  Hulton.  Her  studies  occupy 
a  very  considerable  portion  of 
each  day,  but  she  has  plenty 
of  time  for  recreation,  and  her 
friends  see  that  has  every  possible 
enjoyment. 

Her  studies  now  are  Latin, 
French,   English  literature  and 


mathematics.  In  Latin  she  isj 
making  wonderful  progress. 
Her  preceptor,  Rev.  Mr.  Irons, 
is  simply  amazed  at  her  work, 
and  says  within  a  year  she  will 
surpass  him  in  her  knowledge  of 
this  branch.  French  and  English 
literature  she  also  delights  in, 
and  her  progress  is  remarkable 
in  both.  But  she  does  not  like 
mathematics,  and  while  she 
works  hard  at  the  puzzling  fig- 
ures, does  not  do  so  well  as 
in  her  other  studies. 

Helen's  correspondence  is 
very  large,  and  she  spends  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  answering 
letters.  It  is  a  pleasure,  how- 
ever, of  which  she  does  not 
seem  to  grow  tired.  And  such 
letters  as  she  gets !  They  come 
from  every  state  and  are  on  ah 
most  every  subject.  Parents 
read  wonderful  things  of  her 
and  wonder  why  their  deaf  or 
blind  child  does  not  make  such 
progress.  Then  they  sit  down 
and  write  Helen,  asking  her 
why  it  is.  Naturally  every 
mother  thinks  her  child  as 
bright,  or  a  little  brighter 
than  any  other,  and  they  can 
not  see  why  it  must  plod  along 
through,  eight,  nine  or  ten  years 
of  school  life  to  obtain  a  common 
school  education.  They  do  not 
realize  that  there  is  but  one 
Helen  Keller  in  a  generation. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  she  learns,  an 
incident  may  be  given.  She  is 
very  fond  of  reading  books 
printed  for  the  blind,  and  is 
perfectly  familiar  with  the 
Braille    and  line  systems.       A 


short,  time  ago  Mr.  Wade  pur- 
chased fur  her  a  new  book 
printed  from  what  is  known  as 
the  Moon  type.  This  system 
entirely  different  from  others. 
and  she  at  once  went  to  work  to 
learn  the  alphabet,  a  feat 
performed  i  n  about  fifteen 
minutes.  The       first       line 

of  Dr.         Moon's  books 

reads  from  left  to  right  and  at 
the  end  a  curve  directs  th<-  fin- 
ger to  the  line  below,  which 
reads  from  right  to  left.  Thus 
it  is  not  necessary  to  lift  the  fin- 
ger until  the  entire  page  has 
been  read.  This  feature  puzzled 
Helen  a  great  deal,  and  she  fi- 
nally called  Mr.  Wade  to  her  as- 
sistance. He  knew  no  more 
about  it  than  she.  and  stated 
that  he  would  return  the  book. 
But  Helen  would  not  give  up. 
and  soon  exclaimed  that  she, 
had  solved  the  problem.  The 
next  day  she  finished  read- 
ing the  book. 

Helen  is  becoming    quite    an 
expert  in  using   the   typewriter, 
and  it  is  a  source  of  great  pleas- 
ure to  her.     She  does  very  little 
writing  in  any  other   way.       In  > 
preparing      her      lessons       she 
uses   a  Franklin   machine,     hut 
when  writing  letters.  Mr.  Wade's ! 
caligraph  is  preferred.    Few  peo-  i 
pie   with  good  eyes  can  use   two 
keyboards  equally  well. 

Several  excellent  photographs 
have  recently  been  made  of  Hel- 
en. One  which  will  be  used  in 
connection  with  her  story  soon  to 

appear  in  the  Youth's  Compan- 
ion, shows  her  seated  at  a  type- 
writer.    This   picture    is    much] 
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desired  by  the  American  W  rit- 
ing  Machine  company,  and  they 
have  offered  a  big  price  for  it;. 
But  it  is  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  publishers.  The  latest 
picture,  which  Mr.  Wade  thinks 
is  the  best  yet  taken,  shows  her 
in  the  act  of  lip-reading.  Miss 
;  Sullivan  talked  to  her  until  the 
photographer's  signal  was  given 
and  thus  an  expression  was  secur- 
ed that  is  quite  pleasing. 

Helen  went  to  the  city  on  a 
shopping  expedition  a  few  days 
ago.  and  her  discrimination  in 
making  purchases  surprised  even 
those  who  know  her  best.  She 
went  to  a  large  toy-store  on  Fifth 
avenue  to  secure  some  things  for 
the  kindergarten  at  the  School 
for  Blind.  Among  other  things 
she  purchased  a  horse  and  wag- 
on. The  first  one  did  not  suit. 
She  wanted '  'a  wagon  from  which 
the  horse  could  be  unhitched 
and  the  harness  taken  off." 
Every  article  purchased  showed 
that  she  had  a  clear  knowledge 
of  what  would  interest  those 
little  blind  children  most. 

About  a  year  ago  Helen  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  starting  a 
library  at  her  home  at  Tuscum- 
bia,  Ala.  and  she  began  writing 
letters  to  friends  for  books.  The 
result  is  that  now  the  library  is 
an    established    fact,    and    has 


nearly  or   quite   1,000   volumes  | 
secured  through  her  efforts. 
One  of  her  favorite  pastimes  is 

horseback  riding  and  in  pleasant 
weather  nothing  delights  her 
more.  She  is  becoming  quite  a 
skillful  rider,  and  the  faster  her 
horse  goes  the  better  she  enjoys 
the  ride. 

The  accompaning  cut  of  Hel- 
en and  Miss  Sullivan  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Youth's  Evangelist. 
about  three  years  ago,  but  we  do 
not  think  it  was  ever  used  in  any 
of  the  papers  for  the  deaf.  The 
fac-simile  of  her  first  letter, 
on  the  next  page,  was 
published  at  the  s  sme  time, 
and  we  think  it  will  be  new  to 
most  of  our  readers.  The  engrav- 
ings  were  made  to  accompany 

an  article  written  by  Rev. 
Dr.  BrowivShd  we  are  indebt- 
ed   toJihe  United    Presbyterian 

'Bjja-rcfof  Publication  for  them. 

i,    Helen's  Christmas  will  be  quiet. 

'but  her  friends  will  make  it  a 
pleasant  one  for  her.  She  is 
very  fond  of  company  and  a 
party  of  friends  will  be  invited 
to  spend  the  evening  with  her  in 
a  social  way.  Our  readers  will 
one  and  all  join  us  in  wishing  her 
a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy 
New  YTear. 
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Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 


AN  APPEAL  FOR  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Go  gladly,  with  true  sympathy, 

Where  affliction's  pale  victims  pine, 

And  bid  life's  sweetest  smiles  again 
Along  their  pathway  shine. 

Chase. 


To  the  Friends  of  the  Little  'Blind  Children  : 

About  the  middle  of  January,  1893,  the  new  buildings  ofjjthe  kindergar- 
ten were  practically  finished  and  made  ready  for  occupancy;  and  on  the 
27th  of  the  same  month  a  second  household  was  formed,  equal  in  size  and 
in  all  its  needs  and  requirements  to  the  first.  There  are  now  two  families 
instead  of  one. 

Thus,  while  our  enlarged  accommodations  have  enabled  us  to  receive 
64  children  instead  of  36  (the  former  number),  they  have  also  necessitated 
the  employment  of  twice  as  many  officers,  teachers,  and  domestics  as  were 
in  the  service  of  the  infant  institution  a  year  ago. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  term  many  little  boys  and  girls 
have  been  brought  to  our  doors,  seeking  for  admission.  We  have  taken  in 
one  after  another  until  every  nook  and  corner  in  both  buildings  are  filled. 
I  am  grieved  to  say  that,  although  our  accommodations  are  thus  crowded  to 
overflowing,  there  are  still  five  or  six  little  ones,  poor  [and  in  need,  who 
stand  without  the  fold.  These  children  are  just  at  the  proper  age  to  benefit 
by  the  education  given  at  the  kindergarten ;  but,  alas !  we  cannot  receive 
them.     There  is  no  room  for  them. 

Moreover,  the  steady  progress  made  by  the  little  scholars  in  their  physi- 
cal and  mental  development  and  in  manual  training  renders  it  absolutely 
necessary  for  us  to  engage  the  services  of  special  instructors  fitted  to  carry 
on  the  work  in  its  advanced  stages. 


/**- 


Owing  to  this  continual  and  rapid  growth  of  the  kindergarten  and  of  its 
wants,  the  current  expenses  have  been  more  than  doubled,  while  the  receipts 
from  all  sources  have  been  steadily  falling  off  on  account  of  the  great  de- 
pression which  has  prevailed  in  business  circles.  In  consequence  of  this 
state  of  things  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  will  be  far  in  excess  of  the 
regular  income.  Unless  our  needs  are  soon  supplied,  we  shall  be  confronted 
by  a  gloomy  prospect  of  debt  and  discouragement,  bringing  serious  menace 
to  the  work  and  activities  of  the  infant  institution. 

But  we  cannot  take  a  step  backward.  We  are  therefore  constrained  to 
appeal  in  the  most  urgent  manner  to  all  benevolent  and  generous  members 
of  our  community  for  immediate  relief.  We  cannot  do  otherwise,  although 
it  is  our  most  ardent  wish  to  trouble  them  as  little  as  possible.  The  work 
rests  upon  their  hearts  and  hands  ;  and,  until  a  permanent  source  of  income 
is  secured,  we  shall  have  to  depend  upon  additional  gifts  and  upon  the  in- 
crease of  the  members  of  the  auxiliary  society. 

This  organization  was  established  under  the  auspices  of  the  ladies'  visit- 
ing committee,  and  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  efficient  agencies  for 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  kindergarten.  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner  held  the 
office  of  treasurer  for  several  years,  and  attended  to  the  details  of  its  duties 
with  indefatigable  industry,  which  was  productive  of  the  most  gratifying 
results.  On  her  retirement  she  was  succeeded  by  her  niece.  Miss  Olga  E. 
Gardner,  who  continues  to  serve  with  great  zeal  and  uncommon  diligence; 
while  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Agassiz,  of  Cambridge,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Whitten. 
of  Dorchester,  and  Mrs.  M.  V.  Pierce,  of  Milton,  are  still  in  charge  of  the 
branches  formed  through  their  own  exertions  in  their  respective  places  of 
residence. 

These  and  other  kind  friends  and  practical  helpers  continue  to  labor 
in  the  field  of  afflicted  humanity  with  tireless  enthusiasm  and  marked  devo- 
tion, and  it  is  chiefly  due  to  their  combined  efforts  that  the  number  of  the 
annual  subscribers  has  been  brought  up  to  about  660. 

All  this  is  excellent  and  encouraging;  but  it  is  not  enough.  More  is 
absolutely  needed.  In  order  that  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  may  go  on 
without  interruption  until  the  goal  of  its  endeavors  is  attained,  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  regular  contributors  is  indispensable.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
security  from  embarrassment  and  no  assurance  of  progress  without  it- 
Hence  we  are  compelled  to  ask  for  further  assistance,  for  new  subscribers. 
Our  call  is  addressed  to  all  liberal-minded  and  tender-hearted  persons;  but  it 
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is  directed  with  special  emphasis  to  you,  fathers  and  mothers,  whose  sons 
and  daughters  are  not  only  in  full  possession  of  their  faculties,  but  roll  in 
the  abundance  of  comforts  and  are  favored  with  the  enjoyment  of  every 
conceivable  advantage  and  of  a  great  variety  of  pleasures.  The  case  of  the 
little  sightless  children,  for  whom  we  bespeak  your  generosity,  is  entirely 
different  from  that  of  all  others. 

These  hapless  little  human  plants  live  and  move  and  have  their  being 
under  the  sullen  canopy  of  a  ceaseless  night.  They  are  doomed  to  perpetual 
darkness.     To  them  never  returns, — 

Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn, 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose. 

The  outer  world,  with  its  countless  images  of  beauty  and  sublimity,  and 
with  its  marvellous  sources  of  knowledge  and  inspiration,  is  a  blank  to  them. 
They  are  isolated  by  their  infirmity,  and,  if  left  to  themselves,  degenerate  in 
idleness.  They  languish  under  the  grievous  burden  of  their  deprivation, 
which  doth  lie  over  them  like  an  incubus,  and  they  become  dull  by  inaction. 
In  some  instances  they  are  not  only  oppressed  by  poverty  and  deprived  even 
of  the  necessary  means  of  existence,  but  are  constantly  exposed  to  unhealthy 
and  deleterious  influences,  which  hinder  their  normal  development  and  stunt 
their  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  growth. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  evident  that  a  broad  and  rational  education 
is  to  the  little  blind  children  not  merely  an  accomplishment  or  a  luxury,  but 
the  sum  and  substance  of  their  salvation.  It  is  the  only  sure  means  of 
emancipating  them  from  the  bondage  of  an  appalling  calamity.  It  is  the 
Aladdin's  lamp  that  will  illumine  their  pathway  and  lead  them  out  of  dark- 
ness into  light,  the  lever  that  will  raise  them  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  the 
passport  that  will  introduce  them  into  the  society  of  their  fellow-men. 

From  the  depths  of  their  misery  and  wretchedness  these  puny  and 
weakly  little  figures  turn  their  pale  and  wan  faces  toward  you,  fortunate 
parents,  whose  offspring  is  hale  and 

Greatly  blest  with  every  blooming  grace. 

They  cry  unto  you,  imploring  you  to  lend  them  your  aid  to  cross  the 
river  of  their  afflictions  and  to  stand,  strong  and  perfect,  on  the  further 
banks.  Are  you  going  to  fortify  yourselves  conveniently  b2hind  the  wall  of 
"  hard  times  "  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  entreaties  ?     They  beg  of  you  in 
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the  name  of  mercy  to  roll  away  for  them  the  ponderous  stone  that  shuts  the 
entrance  of  the  sepulchre,  in  which  their  humble  talents  are  entombed,  so  that 
these  may  be  vivified  by  coming  in  contact  with  air  and  sun.  Will  you  give 
a  cold  denial  to  their  request?  They  ask  you  for  nothing  less  than  what  is 
to  them  the  veritable  bread  of  life.  Will  you  have  the  hardihood  to  send 
them  a  stone  in  reply  ? 

For  their  sake,  as  well  as  for  your  own  and  for  that  of  your  children.  I 
hope  and  trust  that  your  response  to  this  urgent  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  kin- 
dergarten will  be  most  favorable. 

Why  should  I  think  that  it  could  be  otherwise? 

Judging  by  what  has  been  done  in  the  past,  have  I  not  ample  reason  to 
believe,  that  Boston  and  the  neighboring  towns  —  nay,  that  Massachusetts 
herself — will  refuse  to  allow  the  cause  of  the  little  sightless  children  to  decline 
or  to  suffer  for  want  of  adequate  support  ? 

M.  AXAGNOS. 


Subscriptions  will  be  thankfully  received  and  duly  acknowledged  by 
MISS  OLGA  E.  GARDNER,  Treasurer,  No.  51  Commonwealth  Avenue, 
Boston. 
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